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New Calendulas, Glowing Gold and Orange Fluffy 
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_A RE you tired of envying the other fellow’s lawn, and making ex- 
cuses for your own? Are you fed up with always seeing the “prize” blooms 
and blossoms ‘on the other side of the fence”? Then try L6ma—the best 
thing on earth for lawns, flowers, shrubs, trees—in fact, for everything 
green that grows. Loma is a complete, balanced plant food—scientific, 
dependable, highly efficient. It not only contains adequate proportions of 
the Big 3—Nitrogen, Phosphoric Acid and Potash—but all of the other ele- 
ments science today knows are essential for maximum plant growth and 
development. Loma is clean, odorless, weed-free, concentrated. A little 
goes a long way—makes a big difference in plant health, strength, beauty. 
Why compromise with quality? Try Léma this year. See the difference! 
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A Product of 
TENNESSEE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 
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The latest brand-new 


FORMERLY $4.00—NOW ONLY 


Every Word, Page and Picture Complete— 
with much NEW material and NEW 
trations! Never Before—Perhaps Never 
Again—at This Low Price! Act at Once to 
Get Your Copy—Mail the Coupon Below! 


illus- 


The GARDE 





ENCYCLOPED! 


edition of the famous 
original Amateur Gardeners’ “Bible” 


In handsome and 
durable 
cloth binding 


The Original Garden Encyclopedia of Which 


Over 500,000 Copies Have Been Sold 
T everything 


clear, explicit, Make 
your new season’s garden the envy of everyone with this completely 


Encyclopedia prepared expressly for the 


! No talk — 
Answers any garden question quickly. 


Garden 


HE 


amateur’s 


only 


needs heavy technical is 


usable. 
up-to-date enlarged edition of the biggest, most practical ‘Show to 
New features in- 


Wild 


grow it’? volume ever published for garden lo ers, 
clude Soil-less Gardening, of destroying 
Flower Gardening, New Arrangements! 

10,000 articles furnish every detail of information you will need 
for protecting 
exactly how—in 


new methods pests, 


Flower 
fertilizing, caring and 
You told 
Alphabetical arrangement of subjects en- 
ibles you to find just what you want to know quickly and easily. 


about planning, planting, 


garden from pests. are plain, 


your 


non-technical English. 














The Complete 
Guide for 
Your War 





new style 
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750 authoritative photographs and diagrams (more than one to now TO POT 

every other page!) make the answers to all your questions viv- AND CARE we 

idly clear at a glance. Dozens of practical experts were called 

n to furnish all the directions the average home gardener needs 

to grow every variety of plant successfully; the accuracy of every how 

fact and method was checked by the highest horticultural au- HOW to const, 

thorities. Here for the first time in a single book is EVERY- How png Spray y+ & flat; how to 

THING YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ANYTHING YOU WANT How ;2 — a succesm) SUPport tomatoes: 

TO GROW! You can be certain of making your’ garden how to ‘tear of hedges <x &arden,. bie 

successful in every way by getting The New Garden Ency- How reetly. ld a dahlia ntl Plant 4 dahli; 

clopedia now and consulting it at every step. It will save you chrenke 4 simple og. rt; how to Prune reer: 

work and worry; do away with mistakes and disappointments. HOW to do chemums on POO]; how ~ 

It will save you hours of searching through incomplete books! hibit flower”! Bardenjy {tings "Ww to Propagate 
= ete., ete, "Ss how to apply ten’ home; how 

Written for All U. S. Climates, Soils, Seasons meer In the garaex” 

° ee 
and Methods, by American Experts Copyright, 1942 
Edited by FE. L, D, SEYMOUR, B.S.A., and a picked staff of American ay We, H. Wie & Co. Ion 


They show you how to avoid plant diseases; prevent and 
They 


garden authorities, 
destroy pests; raise bigger and better flowers, fruits and vegetables. 
tell you when and where to plant and transplant; how to store roots, bulbs, 
etc., during the Winter; how to prune, disbud, etc.; how to cultivate indoor 
and outdoor window boxes, how to condition soil and fertilize; how to grow 
every flower, vegetable, shrub; how to select the best kinds; how to plan 
your garden for economy, seasonal changes and year-round beauty. 


Hailed by Gardening Authorities 


The Philadelphia Inquirer’s garden editor called this ‘‘the Garden Book 
complete, all that most gardeners will ever need for what they have or dream 
of!’’ 


The magazine Horticulture said: ‘‘Amazingly comprehensive and presents 
its material in such convenient form that almost any gardening question may 
be settled in a few moments.”’ 


Send No Money—Read It Free 


You may have this great NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA at the special 
bargain price of $1.98, if you act at once! Send the coupon, with no 
money. The NEW GARDEN ENCYCLOPEDIA will be shipped prepaid. 
If not delighted, return it and owe nothing. If you keep it, pay only $1.98, 
plus a few cents postage! WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 912, 50 W. 
47th St., New York, N. Y. 


7 ieiiiitttetetetel 
WM. H. WISE & CO., Inc., Dept. 912, 50 West 47th Street, New York, N. Y. a 
I wish to examine without obligation or expense one copy of the New Garden Encyclopedia a 
handsomely bound in cloth. Ship fully prepaid for one week’s examination I may return a 
the book within one week and owe nothing. If I Seep it I will send the bargain price of id 
only $1.98, plus a few cents postage. (Shipping weight, 6 Ibs.) 1} 
. . : & 

(If remittance accompanies order, book will be sent postage free. Same return privilege.) - 
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The Readers’ Own Corner 


COMMENTS AND OPINIONS 


PINIONS are the writers’ own and not necessarily endorsed by the Edi- 
tor who is ever mindful of Voltaire’s classic words: ‘‘I wholly disap- 
prove of what you say and will defend to the death your right to say it.” 


Dried Blood Repulsive to Rabbits 


To the Editor: 

Y home is in very close proximity to 

one of the large city parks. For the 
last ten years I have been greatly harassed 
with rabbits devouring so many things. 
They scorned the carrots I supplied them. 
Five years ago I planted Painted Daisies, 
five clumps, and succeeded in having only 
four or five blooms a year. The rabbits 
nipped the crown at the first luscious mo- 
ment. My Crocus had all been about annihil- 
ated, Madonna Lilies also. 

Early this year I saw in Better Homes 
and Gardens that dried blood would keep 
them away, as they do not like the odor. 
It also acts as a fertilizer. I purchased five 
pounds for fifty cents and placed it in a deep 
ring all around any plants they had dis- 
turbed. After a rain I used more. Result: 
Had three fine crops of at least 300 blooms 
of Painted Daisies. Crocuses developed 12 
blooms, but they were up before the pur- 
chase, and nothing has been disturbed since 
using it. For a fairly good sized garden, five 
pounds is sufficient. I recommended this 
same method to many friends and all ap- 
prove of its efficiency—(Mrs.) GERTRUDE 
O. BULSON, 


Club Studies Chrysanthemums 
To the Editor: 

HE Floral Garden Club, Lima, Ohio, 

wishes to express its interest in forming 
an Amateur’s Chrysanthemum Society. Last 
year we devoted several of our meetings to 
the study of the care and culture of the 
Chrysanthemum, and planted 1,240 plants in 
two vacant lots on a main highway. 

On October 27, 1941, we presented a letter 
to our city council asking them to designate 
the Chrysanthemum as our city flower. This 
was accepted. Therefore, we are interested 
in all its new developments and would like 
to register for full particulars concerning 
this society whenever they are available.— 
(Mrs.) Burr Hrpparp, (Ohio) 


Herbs Are No Bother 
To the Editor: 


IRST I should like to express my thanks 

for your very helpful magazine. I feel 
that it has more sense in one issue than 
several of the others put together. 

But I must disagree very earnestly with 
Mrs. Chas. W. Burton (Mich.) who wrote 
in the November issue about ‘Carefree 
Perennials.” As an herb lover who has 
almost entirely discarded the usual and 
recently introduced perennials, in favor of 
the old garden favorites of long ago, I actu- 
ally writhed when I read that she was will- 
ing to work hard, but “no herbs for her.” 

She mentions Cassia marilandica as being 
suck a pest because it seeds all over the 
place. I consider the blossoms of that plant 
so beautiful that it never gets a chance to 
seed. It is in every herb bouquet that I 
make. Salvia sclarea is an herb, it is true, 
but far inferior in interest and certainly in 


50 


use to our regular Sage, beloved of Dickens. 
It has such beautiful foliage and interesting 
blossoms. And it does not wander. She 
mentions Thyme as getting into her lawn. 
Why does she use that kind when the broad 
leaved English or the narrow leaved French 
or the lemon scented do not wander, espe- 
cially if you use them for flavor and 
bouquets ? 

I admit that Spearmint and Peppermint 
do meander but old auto license plates sunk 
around the bed that they are in are easy to 
arrange and do the trick. And what would 
one do without the spicy Mints in our lem- 
onade and iced tea? Lavender, Rue, Hyssop, 
Lavender Cotton are not spreaders and are 
so refreshing to smell of as well as being 
beautiful in themselves and to set off more 
exotic blossoms. Dictamnus, Aconite, Digi- 
talis, Sweetbriar and Lilies-of-the-Valley, 
not to mention Madonna Lilies, are all 
dwellers in the herb garden and are as well 
indispensable members of any well regulated 
garden. 

I find pests are few in the herb garden 
and rich soil is not absolutely necessary. 
Picked herbs keep well in water and I find 
that patients in the hospital like my herb 
bouquets because they can pinch the leaves 
and then have the odor last. 

So I think that we should say, “May there 
be more herb gardens,” rather than, “No 
herbs for me!” 

And finally how could one who loves the 
old, legend-laden herbs, ever bear to pen 
them into “cement edged beds?” Charle- 
magne and Queen Elizabeth would turn in 
their graves at the thought.—Lenpa T. 
HANKS, ( Mass.) 


Suggests Growing Shrubs Instead of 
Perennials 
To the Editor: 
ISS BACHMAN’S request in the July 


FLOWER GROWER for information about 
plants needing little care and the sugges- 





The Cover Illustration 


Two new Calendulas for 1942 have 
been called the X-Ray Twins because, 
one day back in 1933, seeds were 
given the x-ray treatment, and from 
them came these novelties, alike in 
their method of origin, but unlike in 
color. For the lighter of the two, 
Glowing Gold, is a blend of gold and 
orange, whereas Orange Fluffy is a 
deeper orange color. In some cases, 
the petals will be more ruffled than 
shown in the illustration. The ar- 
rangement, incidentally, was made by 
a Chinese boy in California. These 
Calendulas are to have their world 
— at the Waldorf Astoria in 
New York City in a preview by the 
W. Atlee Burpee Co., the originators, 
on January 26. 














tions from readers in subsequent issues have 
been of great interest to me. I mentioned 
the article at a recent meeting of my gar- 
den club and as a result we have arranged 
for a meeting in April on “Worthwhile 
Perennials”, which is to be conducted as a 
panel discussion when we will debate the 
relative merits of some of the suggested lists 
you have printed. 

There are very few perennials which will 
succeed with lack of care. Mostly all need 
dividing, cutting back, pinching out for bet- 
ter bloom, some fertilizer and some spraying. 

A neglected group of perennials will soon 
become an eyesore to a real gardener who 
always has been able to cultivate and care 
for her garden. Therefore, let me suggest 
to Miss Bachman a shrub garden rather 
than one entirely of herbaceous perennials. 
Care should be taken to select shrubs of 
small dimension, upright growth, clean hab- 
its, hardiness, flowering, foliage effects and 
berry bearing in fall. With care in selection, 
true succession may be achieved and an 
attractive border at all times be the result 
with the minimum of care and expense. 

I would start off the group with the Shad- 
bush and end with Witch Hazel, both native 
shrubs. Others may be Abelia in several 
forms, Mahonia, Berberis julianae, Pyra- 
cantha, Azalea, French Lilacs, Virginal 
Mockorange, Vitex, Viburnum burkwoodi or 
earlesi, Hollies both deciduous and _ ever- 
green. To these, one may add in front or 
between, Peonies, pink and white Phlox, 
Hosta in variety, some of the pink and white 
Lilies, clumps of Narcissus, Wood Hya- 
cinths, Lungwort and for edging Germander, 
Periwinkle, Ivy, or just the Sweet Alyssums, 
Little Gem or Lilac Queen.—( Mrs.) EveLYN 
TAFT MILES, ( Penna.) 


List of Dykes Medal Irises 


To the Editor: 

I° it possible for you to publish in The 
Readers’ Own Corner a complete list of 

Irises that have been Dykes Medal winners? 

—(Mrs.) W. W. Srravs, ( Minn.) 


The Dykes Medal is offered annually to an 
Iris which has been in commerce for four 
years and which has previously received an 
Honorable Mention. The award is made by 
The American Iris Society. The Dykes 
Medal Irises follow: 


1927—San Francisco 
1928—No award 
1929—Dauntless (Connell) 

1930—No award 

1931—No award 

1932—Rameses (H. P. Sass) 
1933—Coralie (Ayres) 

1934—No award 

1935—Sierra Blue (Essig) 
1936—Mary Geddes (Washington) 
1937—Missouri ('Grinter) 
1938—Copper Lustre (Kirkland) 
1939—Rosy Wings (Gage) 
1940—-Wabash (Williamson) 
1941—-The Red Douglas (Jacob Sass) 


—EDITOR 


(Mohr-Mitchell ) 


“Winter Rose” Properly Identified 


To the Editor: 


i your December issue, I was puzzled by 
a reference on page 549 to The Winter 
Rose, identified as Moeretia praecox. My 
“Hortus II” gives no plant of this name. 
However, memory recalled a Meratia praecox 
as a synonym of Chimonanthus fragrans 
and this gave the clue to an-old friend, 
which we have with us here, and first known 
as growing on Long Island in the grounds of 
the late Charles A, Dana. It is most delight- 
ful in midwinter where it is not too cold, 
(Continued on page. 56) 
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Bobbink & Atkins 


Pioneers in growing and introducing the finest Roses for American Gardens. Real gardeners 
come to B & A not only for Roses but for all that is good in the realm of Ornamental Horticulture. 


Since 1898 we have maintained and cherished the reputation of 
“Growers of the World’s Choicest Nursery Products.”’ Here you will find 
the few plants to adorn the modest back yard or a thousand for the estate. 








A Bobbink & Atkins Garden of Roses. This is a thoroughly practical small 


garden that has been duplicated in whole or in part without great expense. 


RITE today to reserve your copy 
of the new catalog which will be 


Special Introductory Rose Offer Ot) 


TO FLOWER GROWER READERS 





To convince and prove to you the superior plant and blooming ready late in February. It describes and 
qualities of our Roses, we offer illustrates the most complete collection of 
Roses for American gardens, including the 
G6 CHOICE VARIETIES... for $$B-65 sentimental Old-fashioned kinds we alone 
PRACTICALLY HALF PRICE are continuing for posterity. Also a full 
ena ' ‘ati . aan list of unusual and hardy nursery plants 
Our selection, in a beautiful color range of Everblooming Hybrid Tea . - y 7 = 
a 4 cae . : including Azaleas, both evergreen and de- 
Roses, including 1 brilliant red, 1 rose-pink, 1 golden yellow, 1 white, : 
: enentan ail ° ‘ ciduous, and Rhododendrons, and all the 
orange-salmon and 1 multicolor; each plant correctly labeled with - “ . 
. . F worth-while new and old Perennials. 
its true name. If either the plants as you receive them or the blooms Rips , 
this June do not fulfill your fondest hopes, we shall be pleased to refund This is a catalog you will use and keep 
the full value. and read. It is sent free to garden owners 
(Postpaid East of Iowa; add 35 cts. elsewhere) East of Iowa; 25 cts. elsewhere. 


BOBBINK & ATKINS, 584 Paterson Ave., East Rutherford, N. J. 


VISITORS ARE ALWAYS WELCOME .. . to our local display and sales grounds 
in East Rutherford, N. J., only 9 miles from the heart of New York City. 
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A Sensational 
Bargain Offer! 







100 for $2.75 


This amazingly fow price for 
the famous apricot-pink Pic- 
ardy Glad makes our offer 
outstanding—and the big bulb 
sizes you get makes it abso- 
lutely unique and unequalled 
by any other grower! All our 
Picardy bulbs are top size: 
1/4, inches in diameter—and 
up. Much larger than those 
advertised as ‘‘flowering size. 
Every bulb guaranteed’ to 
bloom. 12 bulbs only 35¢; 
100 for only $2.75. Sent post- 
paid. . 


Compare PRICES! 
Compare SIZES! Order NOW! 





Here is another astonishing 
bargain price for absolutely 
top-grade tubers—in a Grand 
Mixture of giant Frilled, 
Camellia-flowered, Carnation- 
flowered and Single varieties, 
and in a wide range of gor- 
geous colors. All guaran- 
teed to bloom. Only 2 for 
25¢; 12 for $1.50. 


Special Collection 


Including all four types 
above, named and _ labelled. 
All giants. 3 Tubers each 
of 4 types (12 in all) 
for only $1.75. Postpaid. 
oe now on coupon. Spring Planning Guide 
ree. 





VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. | 


Dept. 155 Babylon, Long Island, N. Y. 
BSR RRR RRR RRR RRR eee 


VAN BOURGONDIEN BROS. 
g Det. 155, Babylon, Long Island N. Y. 


WPlease send me postpaid the’Dargain offers checked 
{) 12 Picardy Gladiolus 35c 

! 100 Picardy Gladiolu$S $2.75 

2 Tuber-Rooted Begonias, Mixed 25c 
() 12 Begonias, Naméd and Labeled $1.75 


I enclose remittance for $.............. 
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The 29th Year of Publication 


1941 INDEX NOW READY 


A complete separate index for Volume 
1941 issues) is now available. 
and mailing costs to 
Albany, N.Y. 


28 (January to December, 
Send 10 cents to cover printing 
THE FLOWER GrROowER, Subscription Dept., 
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EVERBLOOMING MINIATURE ROSES—the jewels of the garden—are 
the latest hobby of rose lovers. Tiny, perfectly-formed buds, the size of a grain 

















STAR ROSES 
a ae $ 





Vy PRICE OFFER 


SEE FOR YOURSELF 
the superiority of top-quality, 
Northern-grown STAR ROSES. 


Test these two popular, newer, ever-blooming varieties 
at HALF PRICE. 
tr GOLDEN SASTAGO, H. T. Fragrant buttercup yellow 
blooms in profusion throughout the season. $1 each. 


tr CHRISTOPHER STONE, H. T. One of the finest, earliest 
red roses. Scarlet crimson. Rich damask fragrance. $] each. 





Mail only $1 NOW for BOTH these everblooming, 2-yr.-old, 
field-grown roses sent POSTPAID at planting time. 


GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 





of corn, on dainty, hardy plants the size of your hand. 


TRY THEM NOW. Get all three varieties, a $2.50 catalog value, for $2.10 
postpaid. * MIDGET, new rose-red, $1 each; * PIXIE, white, 75c; 
*TOM THUMB, scarlet, 75c. Sold individually at prices 
quoted; all three at $2.10; one dozen, 4 of each 
variety, for $8.33. 














All prices 


Success with ROSES 


is not just a matter of luck. Nor does it require high technical skill. 
Thousands of beginners have been astonished at the many large, 
beautifully-formed, gloriously-colored blooms they secured the first 
season—and year after year—from 


STAR * ROSES 
GUARANTEED TO BLOOM 


Back of their success stands our 44 years of specializing on the selec- 
tion, propagation, care and sale of STAR ROSES direct to garden- 
lovers whose good-will is our greatest asset. STAR ROSES are North- 
ern-grown, 2-yr.-old, FIELD-GROWN plants with an extra-sturdy root 
system—nothing less is good enough to bear the STAR tag. 





Whether you plant a few or a thousand roses—whether you prefer 
the tiny new miniatures, the largest everblooming hybrid teas, the 
hardy climbing roses or the repeat-blooming type, the sensational 
floribundas—you'll find the dependable varieties in the 


1942 STAR ROSE CATALOG 


The newest creations of the most eminent rosarians all over the world (tested 
for American conditions before we offer them), and the standard proved 
varieties—all are in this guide. Describes 157 roses; shows 78 in full color. 
Includes many attractively-priced group offers based on our broad experience. 
It is FREE—check the coupon. 

BEAUTIFY WITH ROSES, Latest Edition, starts beginners right, helps rose 
hobbyists produce prize-winning blooms. History and romance of roses; uses 
indoors and out; how to plan, plant and care for rosebeds. Tells you about 
types of roses that meet your various needs; shows how to select the best. 
Profusely illustrated. FREE—check coupon. 


THE CONARD-PYLE CO. 


Rose Specialists for 44 Years 


Robert Pyle, Pres. WEST GROVE 401, Pa. 





THE CONARD-PYLE CO., West Grove 401, Pa. 

[] Please send me FREE my copy of ‘Beautify with Roses." 

[] Please send me FREE your 1942 STAR ROSE CATALOG. 

CO Enclosed please find $1. Send me postpaid at planting time STAR 
ROSES Golden Sastago and Christopher Stone. 

[] Enclosed please find $2.10. Send me postpaid three miniature roses, 
Midget, Pixie and Tom Thumb, at planting time. 

C Enclosed please find $8.33. Send me 4 each of above miniatures. (Check 
which you wish) 

PRs icccdicasderséisbhensductnanaos 
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@ Ferry’s Seeds produce flowers with 
form, color and size of superior uniform- 
ity. Buy them from the Ferry Display 
at your dealer's. More than 700 varie- 
ties available. If your dealer hasn’t 
in stock all the varieties you want, ask 
him to order for you. 

Write for free copy “Ferry’s Victory 
Garden Plan” containing practical a? 
table garden plan. Address Dept. 


FERRY-MORSE SEED CO. 


Detroit San Francisco 
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The 


Weathervane 






The Victory Garden Program to Date 


ICTORY Gardens will be in the 

headlines and in the thoughts of most 

home gardeners during the months to 
come. Last year, it was Defense Gardens, 
but the events of December 7, and the 
national garden conference in Washing- 
ton on December 19 and 20, put the pro- 
duction of food on a par with planes and 
tanks. As a slogan, Secretary of Agricul- 
ture Claude P. Wickard proposed the 
three V’s—Vegetables for Vitality for 
Victory. 

This slogan gives us a elue to one 
thought behind the government’s food 
production plans tor the year. Although 
it will be necessary to produce increased 
amounts of many vegetables and fruits to 
feed our workers, our armed forces and 
our allies, it is of almost greater im- 
portance to feed the nation properly. 
Fresh fruits and vegetables, which contain 
large amounts of vitamins and minerals, 
thus “make an essential contribution to 
the health and strength of all our people, 
and to the virility of the Nation,” in the 
words of Seeretary Wickard. 

Who should grow these fruits and vege- 
tables? The farmers first of all. Already, 
farmers have been enrolled in a_ unified 
program to increase production of essen- 
tial foods, and funds have been set aside 
to encourage 4-H members and other farm 
youth organizations in fruit and vegetable 
production. As Secretary Wickard has 
said, “We know there are many advan- 
tages in having farm families produce 
their own vegetables to improve the 
family’s health.” 

The task of co-ordinating all agencies 
in this country so that necessary amounts 
of food will be grown will be a difficult 
one indeed, and not without some failures. 
England in its first vear was glutted with 
peas and short of onions. To prevent such 
errors here, avoid duplication of effort 
and needless waste of scarce seeds, ferti- 
lizers and insecticides, it has been urged 
that the U. S. Department of Agriculture 
and allied agencies should direct the pro- 
gram through the State Colleges, State 
and County Extension Services and 
County Home Demonstration agents. 


HIS plan is intended only for farmers. 

In faet, Secretary Wickard has said, 
“IT do not think the Nation will benefit 
from an all-out campaign to put a vege- 
table garden in every city back-yard or 
on every vacant lot.” In his belief, only 
experienced gardeners should shoulder the 
responsibility of food production. 

Where are these experienced gardeners? 
Everywhere—in cities, in the suburbs, 
towns and in rural villages. All, we 
believe, should be allowed to share in the 
program if they wish. Certainly the family 
in the suburbs needs the benefit of the 
health-giving faetors in freshly harvested 
fruits and vegetables as much as the 
family on the farm. 

We believe Washington officials are 
aware of these facts but are trying to 
prevent hysteria. People remember that 
everyone made War Gardens during 





World War I, and assume that such gar- 
dens are needed again. A letter from a 
FLOWER GROWER reader, received re- 
cently, is typical of this sentiment. It 
reads, ‘ey am planning a war-garden, sacri- 
fieing some flower beds and rear lawn to 
vegetables, and as I don’t know much 
about raising the latter I am hoping the 
FLOWER GROWER’S next two numbers will 
have articles about such activities.” 





Horse weathervanes, like this one owned 
and photographed by Harold J. Meyer of 
Larchmont, N. Y., were first made by E. G. 
Washburne & Co., of New York City in the 
early 1850’s when Currier & Ives prints were 
becoming popular. Vanes were fashioned 
from popular horses of the day. They were 
made as follows: a wooden model was 
patterned after a Currier & Ives print; then 
a plaster cast was made and from this an 
iron die. Copper was then driven into the 
die with a mallet and the two hollow halves 
soldered together. These vanes are still be- 
ing made 


E must all discourage such well-inten- 

tioned efforts. At this writing (Jan- 
uary 19) the latest information just re- 
ceived from Washington is contained in a 
letter from H. W. Hochbaum, Chief of 
Division of Field Co-ordination, U.S.D.A. 
Extension Service. He writes, “Tell people 
that it is not unpatriotic to grow flowers 
in war-time and stress the point that we 
are concerned over the fact that there may 
be a waste of seed, fertilizer, and other 
garden materials with little result, and 
that people are going into this vegetable 
garden business too hurriedly.” 

It is our belief, therefore, that home 
gardeners should “garden as usual,” avoid 
waste and preserve all ornamental plant- 
ings as a patriotic duty. 

Those who wish to grow fruits and vege- 
tables should recognize the cultural re- 
quirements of these crops which need a 
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sunny location, a soil of more than aver- 
age fertility, and constant eare from the 
sowing of seed until harvest time. 

The needs of the family might well de- 
termine the size of the vegetable garden. 
There is little advantage to be gained in 
growing more produce than you ean use. 
You will be co-operating with the govern- 
ment’s program if you can all surpluses, 
particularly tomatoes, peas, beans and 
corn. This will save tin and release com- 
mercially canned produce for war use. 


ANY groups, eager to serve in the 

garden program, will see little for 
them in this program. But they can help 
in one of the following approved projects : 
school gardens, community gardens, city 
and town beautification, planting of mili- 
tary camps and defense housing projects, 
and other permanent beautification proj- 
ects; and possibly in other ways which 
will be announeed later. 

The point of contact for city and subur- 
ban gardeners presumably will be the 
Office of Civilian Defense. At the moment, 
this Office has not received instructions 
from Washington as to the course it is to 
follow. In the meanwhile, garden clubs, 
horticultural societies, garden centers, 
botanical gardens, park executives and 
others have been holding preliminary 
meetings to perfect a plan which will bind 
together all established garden groups into 
a Victory Garden Council. It is anticipated 
that such a couneil ean be of valuable 
assistance to County Agents and_ the 
0.C.D. Council in setting up Victory Gar- 
den Centers which, through free garden 
courses, demonstration gardens and other 
means will supply beginning gardeners 
with needed information and aid ma- 
terially in lending much-needed expert 
supervision to school and community gar- 
dens. 


HUS, in summary, those who live on 

farms know already how they may par- 
ticipate in the Victory Garden campaign. 
City and suburban gardeners having suit- 
able land may grow vegetables and fruits 
if they wish, but to avoid waste should 
consult state or local authorities to learn 
which varieties are best suited to their soil 
and climate. All planting is best done with 
reference to family needs and plans should 
be made soon to obtain equipment for 
scanning all surpluses. 

The growing of flowers and ornamental 
plants is to be encouraged on every hand. 
It has the approval of the U.S.D.A. as a 
spiritual aid in war-time. One way that 
flower gardens may serve a useful purpose 
is suggested in the “Share Your Garden 
Campaign” recommended by Miss Nannie 
C. Holding in this issue. Others will be 
reported as soon as they are known. 

All, we are sure, will join in the senti- 
ments of Mrs. Ruth K. Strawbridge of 
Philadelphia, which she expressed at the 
Washington conference. She said, “Flow- 
ers bring to us God’s message, either at the 
noonday of happiness or in our days of 
distress when they bring us peace. In this 
time of war we must keep before us 
always our spiritual values.” 


| 














Cobb 
Miniature 
Greenhouses 


only $il 


The separate units are easily assem- 
bled. A full set of the Tent pattern 
« 9* ; " rar OF ’ . . a a ad 
has 23 units to cover 27 ft. of TOW. — Strawberry plants in bloom weeks earlier, under the Tent 
$11 buys all the parts complete, in- pattern. Now you can easily have luscious Strawberries to 
2 RE, aries oe EATER eat weeks earlier, when they are still expensive at the 
cluding extra glass to cover the ends market. Watch them through their clear, all-glass prote« 
of the rows. The glass is clear. strong tion, and pick them at the peak of their perfection: safe 
° > - e Nba from frost, wind, rain, birds and animals 
double-thick. Patent rust-proof wires 
hold the glass together firmly. Their unique design makes stakes or any anchoring 
unnecessary. They stay firm in the 
as strongest wind. Cobb Miniature 
Greenhouses have been used success- 
fully in England for 30 years. Many 
fans have been using theirs with the 
original glass and wires for over 25 
years! 
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Automatic Ventilation 

and Watering 
Ventilation is almost completely au- 
tomatic. Special design makes it un- 
necessary to move ventilators or 
heavy sash with every slight change 
in the weather. On frosty nights, the 
ends of the rows are simply covered 
with extra panes of glass or other 
material. When danger of all frosts 
is over, they can be removed. That is 
all the attention you give. 
Watering, too, is entirely automatic. 
Rain water, or hose watering soaks 
into the ground right at the roots of 
your plants. 


Useful all Year ‘round 


In the spring, sow seeds of annuals in the 
open ground. Sow right where they are to 
grow, in rows or beds. Cover early-bloom 
ing perennials and bulbs for perfect 
flowers a month ahead of time 

In the summer, Cobb Miniature Green 
houses give you ideal protection for sow 
ing seeds of biennials and perennials 
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Instantly portable, you move Cobb Miniature Greenhouses 
easily from place to place rather than renew the soil, as 

is necessary with coldframes and hotbeds. In the fall, cover late-blooming annuals 

and perennials to keep them flowering long 
after the first frosts have browned your neighbors’ gardens. Fall-sown hardy annuals give 
you much better, stronger plants the following svring, too 
In the winter, Violets, Pansies, and English Daisies bloom all winter under this simple glass 
protection. You can carry over many vegetables in your Victory garden for winter use, until 
your early spring crops are ready. 
Use them indoors to make ideal growing condi- 
tions for your fancy houseplants, such as Orchids, 
African Violets, etc 
Amazingly Low in Cost 

Only $12.50 buys a full set of the Barn type, 
shown at the right, to cover 12 ft. of row. 
Here’s carefree glass protection for only a 
little over 50¢ per square foot covered. Com- 
pare this with the cost of ordinary cold- 
frames, often costing twice as much. In addi- 
tion, I guarantee safe delivery. 


See them at your nearest dealer: 
Max Schling Seedsmen, Inc., New York City 
Stumpp & Walter Co., at all 6 stores 
Beckert Seed & Bulb Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Little Tree Farms, Framingham Center, Mass. 






BARN PATTERN 


22 in. wide, this type easily covers 2 rows of 


Mail this Coupon Today for full price list, Lettuce, or other small vegetables or flowers. 


. . of . . , Tall enough, too (24-in.) to give Daffodils, 
or send cash with your order now. Tulips, etc. full protection, even when in bloom. 
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Stanley Cobb, Dep’t. 4F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 
©) Enclosed is $11. Send me one full set Tent type 
© Enclosed is $12.50. Send me one full sé}.Barn type 


[) Send full price list showing othee sizes of Cobb Miniature 
Greenhouses, with full descriptions awd photographs. Also spe 
cial spring bulletin of garden supplies 


Read what these Users say: 


We started a long row. of Phlox 
Drummondi under the Tents and 
they have now begun to bloom, 
much earlier than usual. 


Mrs. H. Plank, Islip, N. Y. 


I 

l I 

I | 

I I 

We sowed Lettuce seed under l : ! 

our Barns the first week in April, p Name ...--.---eeeeeeees c 207 0a >’ l 

and ate some on April 28. Other " " 
Lettuce sown at the same time 

outdoors, unprotected, wasn't l l 

ready until the middle of May. | " 

! j 


H. Veshlage, Scarsdale, N. Y. 


DAGIORE 0 occ 006005508 -cocvcee *- iy 


Post QGRGD 000 ccccccccccesqhn We coceces State 


When ordering direct from this~ad, please a. o write the name of 
your express and freight offiees"in the margin 
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Readers’ Own Corner 


(Continued from page 50) 


and the delicious fragrance cannot be de- 
scribed. 

I give these few explanatory words in this 
connection, for I feel sure this old favorite 
must exist in some of the older southern 
gardens as it does here, in one established 


about 1890.—E. O. OrpetT, ( Calif.) 


No Free Samples of Semesan 
To the Editor: 

kK have received a number of requests 

from home owners for a free sample 
of Semesan and a descriptive booklet. We 
were quite Surprised at these requests since 
our advertising does not offer anything but 
a free booklet and it is not our policy to 
offer free samples of Semesan which has been 
on the market since 1923 and is available in 
4-ounce packets for experimental purposes, 
at 10c, a package. Among the requests, we 
found reference made to C. W. Wood’s article 
on page 47 of the January issue of the 
FLOWER GROWER. We note this article of- 
fers free samples of Semesan ‘which we did 
not authorize. We think that a correction 
of this should be made so as not to leave 
the impression that we had_ offered free 
samples.—J. HUNTER GoopING, JR., Sales 
Manager, Bayer-Semesan Company. 


Beauty Berry Pest in South? 

To the Editor: 
| N the September FLOWER GROWER, Robert 

Sparks Walker delivers himself on the 
“Handsome Beauty Berry.” How anyone 
can recommend so obnoxious a weed as 
Callicarpa is beyond me. It is something 
to be avoided by all means in this section 
of the deep South, for it will strangle any 
other shrub in its neighborhood. I can per- 
haps better put the sum total of my esti- 
mation of it in old black Alex’s words. As 
we were at work in the garden, he re- 
marked, “Dis heah am _ the _ powerfulest 
peskiest weed what you got.” It has endless 
seeds, and what do not drop about the 
bushes, the birds eat and sow broadeast, so 
it is one constant battle to keep a large 


garden free of it. With dozens of lovely 
shrubs, why ever pick on such a_ pest as 
Callicarpa?—MarigzE FE. Stmpson, ( Miss.) 


Gladiolus Growing in Alaska 
T'o the Editor: 

ARDENING near the North Pole is quite 
(; a short summer pleasure, when a pale 
golden sun shines almost day and_ night 
continuously from a paper-blue sky, and 
our dainty flowers in most delightful colors 
create a gay pattern in our small home 
gardens. 

In spite of the difficult climatic and poor 
soil conditions, almost everyone who has a 
small yard around the home grows flowers 
hesides fine vegetables. Pansies develop 
large blooms like a small saucer, Sweet 
Peas grow over 3 yards high, Stocks, Phlox, 
Asters and Marigolds grow in profusion dur- 
ing our short summertime of about four 
months. 

Owing to an article in the FLOWER GROWER, 
written by a famous Gladiolus grower a few 
years ago, I started to experiment more and 
more with Gladiolus and enjoyed beautiful 
results this past summer. Some of the 
Gladiolus bulbs I started indoors in April, 
others I planted directly in the soil.as soon 
as most of the frost was gone. In the be- 
ginning of July beautiful Gladiolus spikes 
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of the early variety, 2 yards high, opened 
their superb blooms. In diameter they only 
measured about 54 inches, but in color they 
were as brilliant and coppery as our mid- 
night sky, when the fire of the sun dies for 
a few hours. About August 12, the patented 
varieties were ready to bloom. They were 
tall plants; the spikes, not a bit coarse, were 
over 2 yards high, the buds well set apart 
and finely developed. I could foresee they 
were to be the aristocrats among my 
Gladioli. Sir Galahad’s slender cream buds, 
very much like a Marechal Niel Rose to 
look at, opened first and they surpassed my 
expectations with their magnificent beauty. 
The huge petals of a wide range of cream 
had a deep coral bloteh in the throat and 
fine lines of a deeper red reached out of it. 








Helen of Troy as it grows for Mrs. Briggen 


in Alaska 


The other tall Gladioli, Helen of Troy, King 
of Hearts, and Grand Opera, opened shortly 
after August 12. Their grand blooms and 
their beautiful colors in pale rose, apricot 
and pink were breathtaking. Each plant 
made three stems with 13 to 15 florets and 
the blooms measured 8 inches across. They 
all had deep blotches of rose, crimson or 
brown in the throat, 

I planted the Gladioli where they could 
get plenty of sun. They wilted, though, when 
the sun got hot—they preferred the cool 
days. But when in the beginning of Septem- 
ber the first hard frost hit, I still had over 
30 unopened Gladiolus spikes. It then was 
the end of all their proud beauty. 

I enclose some photographs and beg to 
thank you for having published in its time 
Carl Salbach’s article in your magazine.— 
(Mrs.) Ep. Briacen, ( Alaska) 


Supports Moon Phase Planting 

To the Editor: 
N answer to 
ter in the 


Mrs. Arthur 


November 


Boelter’s let- 


issue regarding 
planting by the moon, I wish to add my 


bit. My 
their mothers before them, all gardened by 
the moon’s signs. This is what they told 
me. “For lots of flowers plant in the new 


mother, my mother-in-law, and 


of the moon, but if fruit is wanted to set 
on such as pumpkins, squash, beans, and 
melons, don’t plant in the new of the moon 
or they will bloom and bloom but will not 
bear very much. For underground growth, 
plant in the dark of the moon. For vines, 
plant when the sign is in the arms, in 
the full or light moon.” They killed weeds 
and girdled trees on Ember days. 

I am considered a_ successful gardener 
and I follow their teachings. I know plenty 
of folks scoff at such “superstition.” I 
have read articles in farm magazines “to 
plant in the ground when the weather and 
soil are right and pay no attention to the 
moon’s phases,” yet my experience is that 
I have better results if I do consult the 
phases of the moon when planting. 

To relate one experience: One spring, in 
May, I had the soil in good condition for 
planting. The weather was settled and 
warm, my seed was on hand, so I thought 
I would plant my beans. I consulted the 
almanac and found the sign was in the 
legs, or water-man, and I knew that if I 
planted in that sign that the seeds were 
liable to rot, or so I had been told. But 
I was ready to plant, all conditions seemed 
favorable, and as I had been reading ‘to 
plant in the ground and not in the moon,” 
I planted. As a result, the beans came up 
scattering, had a brown stem rot, or sore 
skin, and some just turned brown as they 
sprouted and failed to come up. I had to 
replant—(Mrs.) CHARLES H. LOGAN, 
(Wash. ) 


Trillium Clump Has Record Number 


of Blooms 
To the Editor: 


WAS much interested in the article in 

the September FLOWER GROWER on Tril 
liums by Annie Lee Clement, possibly be 
cause [ have a large clump of Trillium 
grandiflorum, and thought you might be 
interested in the enclosed snap shot. [Pic 
ture showed remarkable clump, but unfor 
tunately was not sharp enough to repro 
duce.—Editor | 

Some twenty-five or thirty years ago a 
friend sent me three Trilliums. Two of 
these plants liked their new home so well 
that they have increased until the tops have 
grown together making them look like one 
clump. There were 225 blossoms on them in 
one season, Someone told me that if they 
were not divided they would stop blooming 
but so far IT have not had the courage to do 
this. 

I enjoy the FLOWER GROWER very much 
and find many interesting and helpful things 
in it—HarRIET R. Ler, (N. Y.) 


Supports Moon Phase Planting 
To the Editor: 


AM another believer in the wisdom of 
planting in certain pitases of the moon. 
Many times have I found the worth of it 
when planting for blooms. I think Myrtle 
Groat [January, page 6] would like a little 
book just out this year called “Astrological 


Calendar for the Gardener”, by Tlonka 
Karasz, calculations and text by Peter 
Blaine. I would like to see more articles on 
planting by the moon. I like THE FLOWER 
GROWER very much.—Sarau_ A. _ Poorer, 
(Ohio) 


When writing in reference to any paragraph or inquiry in the pages of THE FLOWER 
GROWER, it will help greatly to quote exactly the name of inquirer, and the month and 
page of the magazine in which the item appears. 






















FREE! 


4 i 
nd ine 
denen WRITE TODAY! 


Get this 
catalog and 
order your 


seeds early — Planting a Vegetable Garden? 





This catalog will be invaluable to you. 








152 fascinating pages Not only does it tell you how to plant, 
saiadtags Uaetions testner and how much seed you'll need—it 
raed a Guar Gee makes selection easy, because the best 
este” flower gardening! The varieties are illustrated in color... 
a Rago pte ic Peter Henderson's seeds have been 
ssi sa used by generations of market growers 





—men whose livelihood depends. on 


PE TER H EN DER SON’S the crops they get from seeds. Make 
1942 SEED CATA LOG sure that your ground will produce 


to its full capacity by sowing Peter 





Make up your order from this catalog, and be confident 
you are missing nothing thatis newand outstanding in vege- Henderson's seeds. 
tables or flowers...This year, however, be sure to order early. 


PETER HENDERSON & CO. Dent. 73F, 35 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. 
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RARE FLOWERS | GLADIOLUS HEADLINERS 
from REX. D. PEARCE | FREE 


With each order of $1.00 or more, 
from The List, we will send FREE a 
bulb of “SUSIE.’’ This glorious 1942 
introduction will open over 5 six 
inch florets of a new, clear, rose 
color. Order now and be the first 
to have “SUSIE” in your garden. 


ORDER NOW 


Each item as listed, $.50, post-paid. 
Order, at least, two items. An order 
for all ten items earns a special 
GIFT bulb, in addition to “SUSIE.” 


THE LIST 


10 large ALAYNE, rose pink 
2 large BINGO, cream 
5 large MAX REGER, blue 
10 large GRAND SLAM, salmon 
3 large PURPLE BEAUTY, purple 
10 large DEL RAY, scarlet 
) 5 large REFLECTION, lavender 

CRINUM , 4 large SNOW PRINCESS, white 

FIMBRIATULUM 


) : \ ) 7 ; i 1 large SYLVIA, new salmon pink 
IXIOLIRION CRINUM . » 10 large COLOSSUS, smoky 
MONTANUM LONGIFOLIUM DIERAMA SUSIE 


CYPELLA 
HERBERT! 









ZEPHYRANTHES 
CANDIDA 






CANARINA 
CAMPANULA 













3000 KINDS AND MORE NEW PUBLICATION 


bloom at our Old Orchard Seed Farm, acres of unusuality, 
and of beauty. 


’ listing of Gladiolus, featuring—Over 100 “’Best’’ varieties; New intro- 

ductions from Mrs. Kinyon and Professor Kuhn; Gladiolus seeds, 

AND OUR 1942 CATALOG unbloomed Seedling bulbs; Our visual color and size cataloging of 
describes them, pictures them, offers Seeds—Plants—Bulbs of varieties. 


An order, a letter or post card will bring you our highly specialized 








them, and what is more, it tells how to grow them. Ask us 
for your copy—it will come quickly. Write today to 


REX. D. PEARCE 
Dept. Z. MOORESTOWN, NEW JERSEY BATTLE CREEK MICHIGAN 
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STRONG ROOTS 


. Are the 


> SECRET OF 
| STRONG 
PLANTS 
and 
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the plant hormone powder 
Is the Secret of 
STRONG ROOTS 


This amazing powder is the chemical 
equivalent of the natural root forming 
hormones. It is in the easiest possible 
form for use as no mixing is needed. 


CUTTINGS or SLIPS 


root quicker and heavier with ROO- 
TONE treatment. Just dip the base 
of the cutting in the powder before 
setting in sand or soil. The dust that 
adheres is sufficient to stimulate 
rooting. 





Geranium cuttings treated and untreated 


FLOWER SEEDS 


germinate more quickly and evenly 
when dusted with ROOTONE before 
planting. Roots form more quickly 
and heavily, helping the plant to grow 
faster and flower sooner. For example, 
Petunias, Marigolds, Zinnias and 
Nasturtiums have flowered a week to 
10 days earlier with ROOTONE 
treatment. 


Trial packet 25c 
2 oz. jar $1.00 


Buy from your dealer today or 


return the coupon. 


TURE REP EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ered y 
AMERICAN CHEMICAL PAINT CO. 
Horticultural Division F-35—Ambler, Pa. 


Please send me 1; pecs of ROOTONE 


for which money is encfsed. 


Name 


Address 


City ee . State 
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Spiderflowers 


New Cleome Pink Queen has many relatives 


By HARRY A. JOY, (Mich.) 


HE prominence recently given Cle- 

ome, Giant Pink Queen, due to its 

winning the Silver Medal award of 
the All-America Selections Council for 
1942, has caused many gardeners to ask, 
“What is a Cleome”? 

First of all, the word is pronounced 
“Klee-oh’-me,” and the plant is commonly 
known as “Spiderflower.” It is a member 
of the Capparidaceae (Kap-par-i-day’- 
see-ee) family which is mostly composed 
of tropical and warm region shrubs and 
herbs, only two of which, the Capparis 
and the Cleome, are of much value and in- 
terest to North America gardeners. 

The Cleome is of unknown origin, but 
has been found growing in Western United 
States and from North Carolina to Louisi- 
ana. Cleome serrulata is practically a 





New Cleome, Giant Pink Queen 


wild flower in the West, where it is known 
as the “Rocky Mountain Bee Plant.” It 
is, however, quite different in appearance 
and smaller flowered than Cleome spinosa, 
and it is Cleome spinosa that we must 
consider when discussing Cleome, Giant 
Pink Queen. 

Cleome spinosa, an annual with palmate 
dark green leaves, and of shrubby appear- 
ance, is 3 to 4 feet tall with heavily 
branched long stalks at the end of which 
are a cluster of peculiar shaped flowers, 
usually harsh rose colored. Each flower 
has a long stamen extending 2 to 3 inches; 
there are 4 long claw-shaped flower petals, 
with the stigma extended a little beyond 
the stamen. The seed pods at the end of 
the stigma are long, narrow and dark 
green, and as the flowers age and drop, 
these seed pods form long sinister look- 
ing “spiderlegs.” This curious flower and 
seed pod formation is responsible for the 
term “Spiderflower.” 

Other Cleomes now offered by seedsmen 
are: 


Cleome lutea, small flowered, gold color 

Cleome Giant White 

Cleome Giant Rose Shades, a mixture 
of salmon-pink and rose-pink shades 

Cleome Giant Rose Queen, a harsh rose 
color 

They are not widely used by present- 
day gardeners, but with the great interest 
shown in the new Cleome, it is quite likely 
that all Cleomes will come into favor as 
popular garden flowers. 

Cleome, Giant Pink Queen, is a new 
salmon-pink shade. The yvoung flowers are 
a rich deep color and the older flowers 
fade to a blush white, giving the flower 
head the appearance of a pink eap sur- 
rounded at the base by a white collar. 
This striking novelty was discovered at 
the Ferry-Morse Seed Company’s seed 
breeding station near Rochester, Michigan. 

Cleome Pink Queen blooms continuously 
and treely from early summer to the first 
frost. It is easily raised from seed sown 
indoors in boxes and then transplanted. It 
can also be raised from seed sown in the 
open ground as soon as all danger of frost 
is passed. It thrives in hot sunny loeations, 
is not particular as to soil and needs very 
little watering and fertilizing. 

Its main value is in its use as a tall 
background subject in a summer border, 
for accent and for outlining a driveway 
border. With their long stalks and their 
solid pink and white caps of exotie look 
ing flowers, well grown plants of this 
Cleome make excellent cut flower material. 
The stems may be arranged in a tall, wide- 
mouthed brass or copper vase. Delphini- 
ums, in their lovely blue and lavender 
hues, make perfect companions to this 
Cleome either growing side by side in the 
garden, or used together in flower arrange- 
ments. 

Lavender and blue flowering plants 
make excellent contrasts and complements 
to the rich salmon-pink color of Cleome 
Pink Queen. Try such low growing sub- 
jects as: Ageratum Blue Ball; Petunia, 
Nana Compacta Heavenly Blue; Bachelor 
Button, Jubilee Gem; Chinese Forget- 
Me-Not, Firmament; and Nierembergia 
coerulea for edging borders, with the 
Cleome in the background. 

Taller plants which can be grown with 
Cleome Pink Queen are: Aquilegia Coe- 
rulea; Larkspur, Blue Spire; Delphinium, 
Pacifie Giant Hybrids; Zinnia, Giant Dou- 
ble Lavender; Linum perenne Blue; and 
Heliotrope, dark varieties mixed. 

Salmon-pink and rose-pink flowers can 
also be used in your eolor scheme, but 
avoid magenta and harsh rose eolors. Of 
course, white will always go well with 
other colors. Keep away from searlets, 
crimsons, bronze and yellow flowers when 
planting a border or flower arrangement 
with Cleome Pink Queen. 

Mr. Joy, of Ferry-Morse’s Seed De- 
partment, directed the production of the 
new Cleome Pink Queen.—Ebp1Tor | 
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VIGORO dear 


can make this much difference 


in your Spring lawn! 


we 


“AED -VAGORD.»: ~ 
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HE PHOTOGRAPH ABOVE 
shows what Vigoro can do 
when fed early! Thick, luxuriant 
grass, inches ae. richer in color, 
strong and healthy marks the part 





HARRIS NEW BEDDING PETUNIA 


Harris’ Northern Grown 
Petunias Are Better 


Petunias that remain low and compact 
growing in our fields all during the hot 
summer are sure to be better in your gar- 
den—they will not grow tall and scraggly. 


For several years we have been breeding 
and developing new and better strains of 
Petunias. Now we can supply you seed 
of our own growing of the compact, pro- 
fuse, single Bedding Petunias and the Giant 
Ruffled Petunias. 


You will find these pictured in color and 
accurately described on pages 59 and 60 
in our new 


1942 cartALog now ready 


This new catalog of Harris Flowers and 
Vegetables (many of which are illustrated 
in color), describes accurately the best of 
the mewest flowers and vegetables, and 
contains many interesting suggestions for 
your garden. 

Here on Moreton Farm we are large grow- 
ers of seeds and plants selected for quality, 
vigor, and adaptability to the northern 
climate. Our catalog gives you the oppor- 
tunity of buying these seeds direct from 
our seed farm. It will pay you to send 
for the catalog today. 


JOSEPH HARRIS CO., INC. 


5 Moreton Farm Rochester, N. Y. 


HARRIS SEEDS 






























































that was Vigoro-fed. And here’s 
why right now, even before the frost 
is gone, is the best time to put on 
the complete plant food. 

Unless you live where grass 
grows all year around, no watering 
in is necessary! Spring rains and 
snows get the food clear down to 
the grass roots, ready for use the 
minute growth starts. And early-fed 
grass comes in so strong that in 
time it actually chokes out weeds! 


Il food elements in Vigoro! 


Vigoro supplies, in properly bal- 
anced proportions, all 11 food ele- 
ments growing things need from 
the soil. It has brought gardening 
success to millions. Work ‘‘Vigoro 
Magic” on your grass ... your 
flowers ... on everything you grow. 
Put it on your lawn now for best . 
results. 4 lbs. per 100 sq. ft. { 
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VIGOR } 








THE COMPLETE a 
PLANT FOOD , 
A PRODUCT gm - 
OF ‘ 
SWIFT & COMPANY ae 
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How to Succeed With Lettuce 


Essential vitamins and minerals are abundant in this salad plant 


ETTUCE, the best of all salad plants 

the essential foundation, indeed, 

of good salads—is on_ every 

American table and should be in every 
American garden of 1942. 

Contrary to what some home gardeners 
imagine, it is an easy plant to grow in 
spring and fall, and to grow in full per- 
fection, provided certain simple require- 
ments are met. The clue to success lies 
in two fundamental facts: 

Lettuce has a povr root system and 
cannot search far for its food. 

Salad plants to be suceulent must be 
vrown quickly. 

The soil for lettuee must be adapted 
accordingly. To be ideal, it should be a 
sandy loam, rich in organie matter, and 
well drained; the nearer the ideal is 
reached, the better the crop is likely to 
be. Therefore, one of the best.parts of 
the garden, preferably one that was well 
manured last season, should be selected 
and it should be thoroughly worked over 
with spade and fork, leaving not a lump 
or eclod in it. 

Test the soil for acidity and add hy- 
drated lime if this should be found 
necessary because lettuce does not like 
an acid soil. Sueh a test is highly ad- 
visable before beginning preparations for 
the garden as a whole. Take a small 
sample from several different parts of 
the plot, making up about a pound in 
all. If no soil-testing kit is available, 
send the soil to vour State Experiment 
Station, requesting analysis and recom- 
mendation. If the soil needs enrichment, 
as it probably does, old manure or com- 
post, where available, should be well 
worked through it. Use about a wheel- 
barrow load for a 25-foot row. A good 
commercial fertilizer is also reecom- 
mended, the quantity to depend on the 
state of the soil, following manufactur- 
er’s instructions. 


Varieties to grow. The question of 
what varieties to grow depends partly 
on personal preference, partly on the 
locale of the garden and partly on condi- 
tions of growth. Currently there is a de- 
cided preference among housewives for 
the heading, or hard, type of lettuce, 
largely due to the unfortunate habit of 
quartering a head, pouring over it a few 
spoonfuls of a bottled dressing and re- 
garding the result as a salad. Actually, 
a salad ealls for more herbs than one 
and for thought and care in its 
compilation. For those who eare to take 
this trouble, the loose-leaf type of lettuce 
is decidedly preferable. In addition, it 
is more thrifty in its ways, stands heat 
and drought better, and has the admir- 
able habit of growing new leaves to re- 
place those that have been taken from it, 
in effeet saying, ‘‘cut and come again.’’ 
Thus, a few leaves ean be taken as de- 
sired from different plants at different 
times, whereas the head lettuce, onee eut, 
is gone forever. 


some 
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By FRANCIS C. COULTER 


Again, there is the Cos type, tall, non- 
heading but closely folded, dark green 
and erisp, preferred by many salad spe- 
cialists to the other types. 

As to varieties within these types, it 
is well to be guided by 
will know 


a good local 


seedsman who which of the 





Big Boston, an old favorite, is typical of the 
head type of lettuce 





Imperial No. 847 represents an improved 


type of head lettuce with crisp leaves 





Photos courtesy 
Associated Seed Growers 


Cos lettuce, White Paris (Trianon). makes 
solid heads of excellent flavor 


many thrive best in your neighborhood, 
but the following are likely to give satis- 
faction: 

Head Lettuce: May King, the earliest 
for spring planting; Hanson, good for 
summer planting to mature in fall; Big 
Boston, of the ‘‘butter’’ type with 
smooth leaves. These are old standard 
favorites. New varieties liable to 
damage from heat and of fine quality are 
Imperial No. 847 and Imperial No. 44, 
both of the popular Iceberg type. 

Leaf Lettuce: Simpson’s Early Curled 
is probably the most widely grown; Prize 
Head is of light brownish color on green, 
and has much more curly leaves of light 
green. Both of these are tried and true. 

Cos Lettuce: White Paris Cos is the 
standard. The ‘‘white’’ refers to the 
color of its seed, the leaves being medium 
dark green. 


less 


How to start. Lettuce can be planted 
early, for it is essentially a cool weather 
crop able to withstand light frost but 
intolerant of summer heat. It should be 
grown both in spring and fall, though 
the latter is often neglected due to 
abundance of other vegetables at the 
time when it needs to be sown. In spring, 
on the other hand, a longing for fresh 
green salad is very natural and the gar- 
dener rushes to get it going. 

While most lettuce is sown directly 
in the garden row, an early start can be 
had without too much trouble by sowing 
the seed in a hotbed or in flats, the 
regular shallow boxes 18 by 12 by 3 inches 
deep, six or eight weeks before the last 
local frost is expected. Sow the seeds 
thinly in rows 2 inches apart, cover 
lightly with soil kept just damp, and 
when the seedlings have been up for 
two or three weeks they should be 
thinned to stand 2 inches from plant to 
plant in the row. Let them have as 
much sunlight as possible, behind glass 
of course, and before transplanting to 
the garden harden them off by giving 
gradually a little and a little more ex 
posure in the open. 

In the garden, the rows should be about 
18 inches apart and a foot should be 
allowed between the plants. Do not sink 
them in a furrow because lettuce, though it 
requires a lot of moisture, cannot stand 
being water-logged; on the other hand, 
the plants should never be earthed up. 

In order to have plants coming along 
for later in the season, sow seed in the 
garden at the time of setting out the 
transplants. Allow a packet for about 
twenty-five feet of row, and cover lightly 
with soil, which should be tamped down, 
moistened, and not allowed to dry out. 
Don’t sow this all at onee, but do about 
6 teet of row, then another 6 feet in 
10 to 14 days, then another after a 
similar interval. As the plants grow 
they must be thinned out more than onee 
until they stand a foot apart, and ‘the 

(Continued on page 91) 








A GARDEN FULL 


of Vegetables 
For Vitality and Victory 


The 12 vegetables illustrated have been specially selected for their 


vitamin and high-nutritive content, their productive yield and their 
In times like these, it is satisfying to grow your 
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own delicious, fresh vegetables, more satisfying still to know that 
your labors give valuable food-stuffs that are essentially important 
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RUBICORE CARROT | GOLDENCROSSBANTAM BOUNTIFUL BUSH BEANS !®dividually or in collections. 
CORN Pkt. 10 ten, Nall. 25 cts., Cultural Directions on Each Packet 
° cts. 


Pkt. 15 cts., 14oz. 
35 cts., oz. 60 cts. Pkt. 15 cts., lb. 35 cts., lb. 65 cts. 





SAWCO WONDER BEET GREEN LYON SWISS CHARD SCARLET GLOBE RADISH 
Pkt. 10 cts., 120z. 20 cts., Pkt. 10 cts., oz. 20 cts., 
lb. 50 cts. 


BRITTLE WAX BEANS EARLY GIANT BUSH LIMA 
Pkt. 15 cts., 14Ib. Pkt. 15 cts., \40z. 25 cts., oz. 45 cts. 
oz. 35 cts. 


Pkt. 15 cts., 14lb. 30 cts., 
lb. 50 cts. 30 cts., lb. 55 cts. 


BLOOMSDALE SAVOY SPINACH 


VICTOR TOMATO 
Pkt. 10 cts., oz. 20 cts., 4lb. 50 cts. 


NEW YORK or WONDERFUL LITTLE MARVEL PEA 
Pkt. 10 cts., 1lb. Pkt. 20 cts., 10z. 60 cts., oz. 


LETTUCE NO. 12 
Pkt. 10 cts., oz. 20 cts., oz. 35 cts. 25 cts., lb. 45 cts. 
Garden Full Collection B $9.15 Garden Full Collection C “4% 
Fills a garden of 1500 to 3000 sq. ##. 


Garden Full Collection A $7 
Fills a garden of 1000 to 2000 sq. ft. (say (say 20 x 75 or 40 x 75 #.) 
20 x 50 or 4 x 50) | Ib. each of Beans (3 varieties) and 
Peas 


Ideal for a garden of about 500 sq. ft. 
(say 20 x 25 ft.) /, Ib. each of Corn, Beans (3 varieties) 
Peas Vy Ib. C 
- . . > Ib. Corn 
| pkt. each of 12 above — | oz. each of Radish, Spinach | | oz. each Carrot, Beet, Swiss Chard, 
V/y oz. each, Carrot, Beet, Swiss Chard Radish, Lettuce and Spinach 
Pkt. Tomato 


tables, total of 12 packages. 
Pkt. each, Lettuce, Tomato 


1942 COMPLETE SEED ANNUAL FREE ON REQUEST 


Stimmé ele 


132-138 Church St. Dept. F New York City 
a Stamford, Conn. e Newark, N. J. * Englewood, N. J. e Hempstead, L. I. 


Suburban Stores—White Plains, N. Y. 
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OBTAINABLE ONLY FRomM WAYSIDE 


RAND new, exclusive, and highest quality as usual. Hardy 
plants. New roses. Flowering shrubs. All wait to surprise 
you this summer. 

All are choice and absolutely new flowers that you will be 
happy and proud to own in years to come. They are backed 
by Wayside’s guarantee to grow quickly and give you abundant 
bloom. 

Watch out for color page in March issue, showing 3 more new 
flowers, also exclusive with Wayside. 

These handsome creations are all shown in full color in the 
new catalog. 





NEW HARDY DAPHNE "SOMERSET" 


Patented 


An English creation. Received the high- 

est honors from the Royal Horticultural 
Society of Great Britain. Its bushy up- 
right habit permits clipping for hedge 
effect. Foliage remains green until new 
growth in March pushes off the old. A 
lovely low shrub which covers itself with 


NEW DIANTHUS CLOVE PINK delicate arbutus pink fragrant blooms. It’s 
“OLD SPICE" — Patented the outstanding new flowering shrub of 
atenteda 


sie the last fifteen years. 
It's hardy as an oak. The per- 15 to 18 inch—$2 each 
fectly-formed — salmon-pink 


blooms have a delightful spicy A FAMOUS CATALOG 
fragrance. Growth habit com- Finer Than Ever 


pact, with sturdy 12-inch flower : 3 aN 
‘ Contains a wealth of new 



































Patented . ° 
illustrations are ample 


Among the 400 varieties grown for : : ; 
as B size, their colors faith- 


observation in the testing gardens 
of the Waltham, Mass. Field Sta- |} fully teproduced. As 
tion, this new Aster Survivor — it is brimful of 
proved to be the finest of all the po see _— and 
pinks, bar none. It is truly a fine CEST ONE Tee, 
Aster, surpassing even Harring- 
ton’s Pink. One of its excellent 
points is its late flowering. Easy 
to grow. 

3 for $1.50. 12 for $5.00 


) 
( 
stems. : 
A point you'll particularly Sent, NG. OS the w: 
eee aoe ails finest introductions of the ayside” Gardens 
welcome is that it starts bloom- 
; , last two years. Also our 
ing early and keeps steadily ie siceretesie 
: 4 ar? : older varieties of proven 
at it until frost. You'll have : ; 
. ° merit. Even though vou 
a real affection for it. eee ae week ier alles 
» , WwW Oo cr 
a Str Te. 6S ter T8.08 ings, you will find in this 
e large, new catalog many 
** a pleasant surprise. 
NEW ASTER "SURVIVOR" All the new flowers are 1942 
m shown in full color. All 
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BE SURE 


to enclose with your 
request 25 cents in 
coins or stamps to cover 
postage and handling cost 
of this big beautiful catalog. 
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Chief American Agents For Sutton’s Famous English Seeds 


Wayside Gardens 


70 Mentor Avenue Mentor, Ohio 
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New Hardy Garden Flowers 


Here are the latest in perennials and shrubs 


to 


T always makes me happy to tell gar- 
deners about the tested perennial 
novelties which come out each season. 

There is something so satisfying about 
plants which live on from year to year, 
forming the real backbone of the borders. 
We never seem to have enough of them, 
though the breeders and hybridizers are 
constantly improving on old_ varieties. 
In 1942, despite the fact that the supply 
from abroad has ceased for “the dura- 
tion,’ a great many worthwhile new 
things are being offered. I am especially 
excited about this year’s crop, because a 
great many of them were grown and 
‘ame into flower during the past summer 
here in our test garden at Gray Rock. So 
you see | feel that they are already tried 
and true friends, of whom I ean speak 
with conviction. 

The very first novelty which bloomed 
for us here last spring was Phlox subu- 
lata Atrolilacina, a real rich pale blue. 
The plant is very neat and compact and 
is entirely hidden at blossom time by the 


many lovely flowers. A 1941 Phlox 
subulata novelty gave us a thrill last 


spring also. We had placed a single plant 
of Camla in one of our rock walls dur- 





“Gardenula” Bluette 


add to your permanent 


By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


ing fall planting in 1940. One day last 
May we looked out to see a mass of the 
purest pink bloom imaginable clinging 
to that wall. It was Camla, pinkest of 
pink creeping Phlox, beautifully estab- 
lished and covering itself with glory. 

A rock wall nearby was gay with Ara- 
bis alpinus coccineus, its bright 
crimson blooms contrasting beautifully 
with the more common white Arabis which 
had been planted near it. This hardy and 
independent little plant does very well 
in part shade. The strip of wall where 
ours grows is shaded by a group of White 
Birch but now in mid-November, as this 
is written, it looks as happy as a cricket. 

There’s an interesting new ground 
cover, Dwarf Polygonum, which comes to 
us from Japan via England, where Amos 
Perry grew and improved it. This little 
plant likes sunlight or light shade and 
is notable for its yellow foliage which 
turns green in midsummer and brilliant 
red in the fall. The flowers, which are 
red in the bud, open into pink spikes 
rather like those of the Silver Lace Vine, 
to which it is related. The height is only 
8 inches. 

We grew the new red Sedum Dragon’s 


rose- 





Dianthus Old Spice 


plantings 


Blood in our walls and steps last summer 
also. It is a tough, vigorous plant, not 
too aggressive, and pleasantly colored a 
rich dark red amongst the green. In cool 
weather the color deepens to crimson. 
It flowers in July and later and the blos- 
soms are profuse and richly red. 

Another spring bloomer which every- 
one will want is a super sweet Violet, 
Royal Robe. It is a long stemmed, large 
flowered fragrant variety of deep violet 
blue, ideal for cutting or for garden color, 

Two spring-blossoming shrubs of real 
interest which I would like to slip in 
here are Forsythia Spring Glory, a very 
soft pale yellow, extremely floriferous 
variety, and the important Daphne Som- 
erset, a blush pink fragrant variety which 
is causing a great sensation in the garden 
world. 


Late Spring and Early Summer 


HOUGH not the most exciting of 
the year’s offerings, the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture’s new race of dwarf 
Tradeseantias may well be one of the 
most important to gardeners who need 
color from late spring on through the 





Phlox Charles H. Curtis 
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One of the earliest Tritomas is the new 


variety.. Springtime, of unusual winter hardi- 
ness. It will make an excellent cut flower 


summer. And who does not? We received 
plants of from two sources and 
both did exceedingly well, giving weeks 
and weeks of conscientious bloom. They 
are disease and pest resistant, with healthy 
foliage and grow about a foot tall. The 
variety Pauline is mauve, James C. 
Weguelin a porcelain blue, Purple Dome 
is well deseribed by its name, while James 
Stratton is deep blue and Iris Pritchard 
white, tinted with violet. From 10 A.M. 
to 4 P.M. these plants are literally cov- 
ered with open blossoms. They rise late 
and retire early. 

More spectacular, perhaps, though not 
quite so fool-proof as to culture, are the 
new Campanulas of which there are sev- 


these 
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era’ Misty Morn grows 30 inches tall 
and »ears double lavender-blue bells in 
spire-like spikes. The variety is superbly 
named for there is the silvery glint of 
mist in the blossoms’ coloring. Misty 
Morn has proved most successful as a 
eut flower also. Six Hills Giant grows to 
3 feet and the entire flower stems are 
covered with pale blue, star-like blossoms. 
This is a good choice for light shade. 
Bluette is a new white, blue tinged com- 
panion for Blue Gardenia, a Campanula 
which came out several years ago. Both 
these varieties have been dubbed “Gar- 
denulas” (pronounced, gar-deen’-yula), 
the unbotanical liberty being taken by 
the introducer because the flowers are 
shaped like Gardenias. Blue Carpet is a 
new dwarf Campanula which grows only 
6 inches high. The plants are compact and 
the flowers, which bloom from spring 
to frost, are a clear blue. This variety of 
C. earpatica requires full sun. It is a 
splendid rock garden or edging plant. 

Those of us who have hot, dry spots 
or areas of poor soil where color is de- 
sired will be grateful for two 1942 intro- 
ductions: Achillea Taggetea which grows 
to 18 inches and produces pale yellow 
blooms in great quantities from June to 
October and Anthemis Rodger Perry, a 
dark golden yellow companion for 1940's 
Moonlight. Both these are exeellent for 
use indoors as eut flowers. Coreopsis 
Golden Shower is another satisfactory 
vellow border perennial new this year. It 
is covered continuously with star-like 
volden flowers and we found it most at- 
tractive and satisfactory. 

Those who like the flamboyant show of 
Oriental Poppies will want Salmon 
Shades, a hybrid strain of very vigorous 
growth. The flower stems grow to 34 
feet and the flowers are 5 and 6 inches 
in diameter. Colors range from pure 
salmon to soft salmon tints. This is a 
hardy variety, and blooms right through 
from early summer. 

A new erested Shasta Daisy is called 





Pink Michaelmas Dai- 
sies have been greatly 
needed, so that the new 
variety, Pink Party 
(left) will be most wel- 
come as a source of 
autumn color 


The color of Astilbe 
Fanal (right) is darker 
than it appears in the 
illustration. It’s rich, 
deep red, which is un- 
usual for Astilbe 








Mt. Shasta. It is fully double and the 
blooms, on stems 20 to 24 inches long, con- 
tinue from late spring to frost. Verbaseum 
Pink Domino is another  all-summer 
bloomer, soft rose-pink with buff tones. 
It is an English favorite just introduced 
here. 

Another English plant which comes to 
us this year is a strain of English Cottage 
Carnation, from which three named 
varieties have been selected: Sylvia, pale 
rose-pink edged with white; Cynthia, 
shrimp-pink with smooth edged petals; 
and Lucia, deep rose-pink with salmon 
shadings and fringed petals. This race 
is unusually hardy, grows about 15 inches 
tall and produces great quantities of frag- 
rant flowers on sturdy plants. 

Speaking of Carnations, the new Dian- 
thus Old Spice was our prize show novelty 
here this season. The plants were promi- 
nently placed in the herb garden with 
Lavender as a background, and there they 
opened their rich salmon-rose,  spicily 
fragrant blooms. Indoors, as a eut flower, 
they last for days on end and the buds 
open freely in water. The blooms are 
large, perYeetly formed and of a color 
so good that it must be seen to be be- 
lieved. 

Exquisite is a lavender-blue, hardy, 
disease resistant Delphinium which showed 
up very well in the fields where we saw it 
last summer. It is a member of a tough, 
northern New York group which is being 
offered year by year in named varieties. 
Enchantment was last year’s introduction. 

Before I forget it, I want to mention 
the wonderful red Weigela Bristol Ruby 
which is so colorful, hardy and vigorous. 
It did unusually well for us here, in its 
first season. While I am stealing space on 
shrubs, I will advise you to try also the 
Buddleias Flaming Violet and Fascinat- 
ing. The latter is a soft orchid color. 

Pentstemons grow in favor from year 
to year, and the outstanding member of 
the 1942 group is, I think, one ealled 
Shonholzeri in Europe but which has been 
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September Gold is one of a new group of 


low growing hardy type 
Chrysanthemums for northern gardens 


early flowering, 


AUDIT UVUUEAAYOUONEUUALATAEN COLES ATEN 


renamed here by two different nurseries 
as Firebird and Cherry Glow. This beau- 
tiful Pentstemon bears foxglove-shaped 
blossoms on 2-foot stems. The color is well 
described as cherry glow, for it has the 
clear red translucence of a ripe pie 
cherry. The plants are disease and pest 
free and of easy culture, though they are 
said to need some protection in northern 
New York and similar situations. Here, 
in Rockland Co., N. Y. it is still green in 
late November. P. crandalli is a prostrate 


Selected New Garden Chrysanthemums 





In the so-called Dean Kay group, novelties 
include My Lady (top flower), Dean Kay 
Improved (lower left) and Dean Ladd 


native of our own Northwest. It grows but 
a few inches tall and is covered in spring 
with true blue flowers. 


Late Summer 


LL those who know and love the won- 

derful Helenium Browngold will wel- 
come its darker brother, Baron Linden, 
in tones of orange, bronze and brown. 

We have so many new Tritomas this 


year that it is hard to choose among them. 
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Much has been written about 
anthemums being bred by the 
of Chicago. At least, 
named: one of them, 
a single, clear seashell pink. The latest 
Azaleamum, Summer Sunset (left), begins 
to bloom in August in varying tones of rose, 
apricot and buff 


the Chrys- 
University 
twelve have been 


Tussore (above) is 
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Debutante, a 2-foot Korean hybrid, is a 
blending of exquisite colors: light yellow 
diffused with soft peach and light rose 


In our garden, the most exciting was 
Springtime, an early variety colored coral- 
red and ivory-yellow. Golden Sceptre is 
early, too, and is saffron-yellow through- 
out. Primrose Beauty is primrose-yellow. 
There is also a new race of hardy hy- 
brids bred in northern New York: Golden 


Pride; Apricot Pgide (yellow overlaid 


with apricot); Orange Pride and the 
red, Red Comet. What the hybridizers 
have done to tone down the loud and 


untamed coloring of the old Red Hot 
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Poker! People who like modern flower 
arrangements should without 
them! 

And now come the hardy Phloxes! And 
what a procession of them, good, bad and 
indifferent. Charles H. Curtis is mandarin 
red, so brilliant that when the first head 
opened in our border it drew us like a 
maenet. The flowers do not fade or bleach 
in the sun. It is certainly the most sen- 
sational of the new introductions. Pink- 
ette is the palest blush shade, a delicate 
fairly-like descendent of variety Morgen- 
rood. It grows well and forms fine svm- 
metrical flower heads. There are two so- 
called “blue” hardy Phloxes offered for 
1942, Rosy Blue, a large flowered new 
variety deseribed as showing a blending 
of rose and blue, and Progress which is 
supposed to be light blue but which with 
us was a dirty purplish rose. It would 
seem well to see “blue” hardy Phloxes in 
bloom before purchasing them. 


never be 


Caryopteris Blue Mist is a low growing 
late blooming shrub which bears powdery 
blue fringed blooms during August and 
until frost. This is dwarf, but.2 feet tall, 
growing in perfeetly rounded form, with 
lanceolate foliage of silvery green. 

Astilbe Fanal, though not too hardy in 
our garden, is a very red variety which is 
worth coaxing for its grand color. 


Autumn Asters and Chrysanthemums 


W K had a wonderful eye-filling sight 
last 


autumn when the new fall Aster 
Survivor came into bloom at the far end 
of the border. Even at that distanee, 
placed as it was behind the rioting blos- 
soms of a eollection of “Azaleamums,” it 





One of the finest new shrubs introduced in 
recent years is Daphne Somerset, which is 
richly 


fragrant, low growing, and nearly 


evergreen. The plants make Box-like growth 
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New Weigela Bristol 
Ruby (left) is a_har- 
dier. improved form of 
old Eva Rathke, having 
ruby red blooms in 
spring followed by scat- 
tered bloom later in the 


season 


The famous new Pent- 


stemon, blessed with 


two names — Firebird 
and Cherry Glow—is 
nevertheless an excel- 
lent perennial which 
will grow much taller 
in moist soil than the 


catalogues say 





was outstanding, a beautiful soft 
self-supporting and long-lasting. It is a 
late bloomer, with very narrow petals 
which close at night and open again in 
the morning. I wish I could tell you about 
an even more exciting violet one which 
we tested this year but which is to be held 
over until 1943. Dr. Eekner and Mt. 
Ranier are two more Novae Angliae varie- 
ties which have just come out, the former 
a salmon tinted crimson which likes a 
moist location and the latter a pure white. 
These both grow 2 to 3 feet high. There 
are two dwarfs: Pink Party, taller than 
the type, and A. alpellus Triumph an 


pink, 








English hybrid growing but 8 inches high. 
This blooms not in autumn but in June 
and July and the flowers are blue with 
reflections of lilac. It is an “easy keeper,” 
requiring no special care in the hardy 
border. 

Somehow the Chysanthemums are less 
spectacular than usual this year though 
there are a great many of them. There is 
Summer Sunset, a new “Azaleamum,” 
which begins bloom in August and con- 
tinues to killing frost. The color of this 
"Mum is hard to deseribe. When fully 
open the blooms are apricot to orange, 

(Continued on page 95) 











HE books receiving notice this 
month offer a varied bill of fare. 
The first, on herb cookery, will be of 
particular importance first to those who 
already grow herbs and second to users of 
herbs who have not yet grown their own. 


Mastering Herb Cookery 


MAGIC IN HERBS by Leonie de Sounin. 
Illus. 208 pages. M. Barrows ¢ Co. 
286 Fifth Ave., N. Y. C. $2. 


Here is a book for herbalists—and for 


gourmets. The author’s Bohemian. back- 
ground gives her a tradition in herb 


gardening and herb cooking quite differ- 
ent from that of England or America. She 
shares her inherited and intuitive knowl- 
edge with the reader, quoting from her 
ancestors’ recipe books, going over care- 
fully the principles of herb cookery, the 
main blends, the preparation of the herbs 
themselves and of the food with which 
they are to be cooked. 

“Magie In Herbs” so fascinated this 
reviewer that after spending a couple of 
hours with it, her mouth watering and 
her pencil flying, she gave up, deciding it 
must be a permanent volume on _ her 
kitchen shelf. The soups, the sauces, the 
marinades, the herb butters—each is more 
intriguing than its predecessor. Nor is she 
one of the European cooks who uses wine, 
bay leaves and other strong flavorings 
to excess. She has the Austrian lightness 
of touch, the sense of delicate blending 
and intangible flavor. 

Many of us may depend largely, on our 
vegetable gardens for food next summer. 
With Leone de Sounin’s book close at 
hand, such fare will be not a sacrifice but 
a privilege. Americans may well profit by 
her little essays on the string bean, the 
oyster plant, the egg plant and even the 
humble lentil. 

One of the ill winds which has blown 
American women good is that bitter 
European wind which wafted to our land 
this aristocrat of a fine old European eul- 
ture who has given us the secrets of her 
ancestral cuisine. 





Farmer’s Almanac in 150th Year 


THE OLD FARMER’S ALMANAC 
1942 by Robert B. Thomas. 96 pages. 
Published by Yankee, Inc., Dublin, 
N. H. 15¢. 


All FLower Grower readers who have 
in their backgrounds, years spent on 
farms, and others who now possess farms 
as country homes will enjoy that old 
standby: The Farmer’s Almanae, estab- 
lished in 1792 and this year celebrating 
its sesqui-centennial. 

Somehow there is something in this 
quaint little book to appeal to every lover 
of rural life. Perhaps you would like to 
consult the game laws. They are all there. 
So are the dates of the big spring flower 
shows throughout the country, and all 
sorts of other useful information besides. 
The calendar is set forth in true almanae 
style with signs of the zodiac, bird migra- 
tions, holidays, aspects of the sun and 
moon, tides, weather and bits of sage 
advice. 




















By ESTHER C. GRAYSON 


Put the Old Farmer’s Almanac among 
the books on your bedside table and read 
it on a cold and snowy winter night. It 
is a sort of homely anthology, and much 
more worthwhile than are many volumes 
which bear that name. 


Planting By The Moon 


ASTROLOGICAL CALENDAR FOR 
_THE GARDENER by Ilonka Karasz. 
Calculations and text by Peter Blaine. 
Illus. 32 pages. American Artists 
Group, Inc., New York City. 50¢. 


A far ery from the old-fashioned al- 
manae just reviewed is this lovely little 
gift book attractively bound in red and 
with the signs of the zodiac beautifully 
illustrated by Ilonka Karasz in a medium 
which resembles woodcuts. 


Following the theory that seeds should 
be “planted by the moon,” Peter Blaine 
has made careful and exact caleulations 
for the best planting dates throughout 
the year. And, too, he gives the most 
fruitful days for setting chickens, ducks 
and turkeys. 

The pages of the calendar are left 
blank for the gardener’s notations on re- 
sults of astrological planting. 


Missourian’s First Book of Poems 


BEYOND THESE WALLS. Poems by 
Marie Nettleton Carroll. 121 pages. 
Burton Publishing Co., Kansas City, 
Mo. $1.50. 


This collection of poems has pleasant 
surprises for the reader who enjoys 
simple, uncomplicated versification. The 
“eliphunt from Timbuktu” with “his skin 
all wrinkly, crinkly and his little eyes” 
“twinkly” is a delight among the children’s 
poems. 

Questioning Arachne from the garden 
section has a haunting rhythm: 

Why are you, Arachne, in this late Septem- 
ber, 

Busier, far busier, than in your summer 
hours, 

Spreading on the drying grass your bits of 
shining coyerlets, 

Spinning tangled winding sheets for sum- 
mer’s seeded flowers? 

Are you then, Arachne, spinning just for 
pleasure, 

Since half so many webs as these would 
still suffice to keep 

A half a hundred spiders fed, or do you 
sense, Arachne, 


That you must get your spinning qaone be- 
fore you fall asleep? 


Some of the poems are seasonal, some 
take cognizance of the troubled times 
through which we are passing. Many are 
the songs of a nature lover. 

Marie Nettleton Carroll is a Missourian 
whose work has appeared frequently dur- 
ing recent years in magazines and periodi- 
eals. This is her first book. 


[Mrs. Carroll is a contributor to the 
poetry column in FLower Grower, “Your 
Garden of Verse.”—Editor. | 


How to Make Corsages Yourself 


CORSAGES January to December, by 
Mary Gay Belcham. Illus. 15 pages. 
Rte. 7, Box 555, Seattle, Wash. 55¢. 


Here is a revised edition of a little 
booklet which has already been reviewed 
in this department. 

Especially in these times, when econ- 
omy is the order of the day, well-dressed 
women will be glad to learn how to make 
their own corsages from garden flowers, 
window garden plants or florists’ flowers. 

There is something “personalized” about 
a corsage made by the wearer. It is apt 
to have distinction and character. 


Fasciation of Plants 
By Rena Bauer, ( Wise.) 


AST year a peculiar growth ap- 
peared on the stem of an asparagus 

plant in my garden. The entire length of 
stem was flat instead of round, as is usual. 
It was about one inch broad. Such mon- 
strous stems which look like a sort of be- 
witchment are examples of fasciation. 

This physiological distortion may also 
occur in a single blossom, which takes on 
a weird shape. Often one finds Shasta 
Daisies two or three times their usual 
size with the centers oblong and very 
convex, forming a semi-circle, with white 
petals (ray flowers) hanging down all 
around this central disk. Another form 
of fasciation is when several flowers are 
produced on a single broad stem as is 
sometimes the case with Tulips. 

One kind of Geranium we had, called 
Apple Blossom, always sent out a second 
flower stem, only smaller, from the orig- 
inal flower head. Occasionally the sec- 
ond flower head sent out a third and yet 
smaller flower stem. The garden flower, 
Oswego Tea or Bee Balm, grows blossoms 
in 2 or 3 tiers very frequently. 

Then again, flowers produced on a 
single stem may fuse and produce a gi- 
gantic strange-looking cluster. I have 
found grotesque flower clusters in Calen- 
dulas, a whole bed of them (like finding 
a large patch of four-leaf clovers). From 
the blossom-head of each Calendula a 
circle of smaller flowers branches out in 
all directions, some on stems 5 inches 
long, while others are shorter and closer 
to the mother-flower—a funny-looking 
arrangement suggesttng the plant Hen- 
and-chickens (Sempervivum). 
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The Hybrid Tea, Heart’s Desire, is the win- 


ner of an All America award for 1942 


OR Rose enthusiasts who want to 

bring their gardens up-to-date or, as 

our English cousins down-to- 
date, this spring’s catalogues offer an 
abundant assortment of Rose novelties to 
consider. 

To me the most promising of the lot is 
the richly colored Hybrid Tea Lady Man- 
deville, originated by the McGredys in 
Northern Ireland. It is the progeny of the 
lovely Mrs. Sam MeGredy and the plant 
is clothed with attractive bronzy foliage 
much like that of its parent. The bloom 
is of medium size and has from 40 to 50 
petals of a luscious blend of apricot peach 
and gold. Unlike so many of these bi- 
colors, the petals carry the same colors on 
both sides. Its fragrance is not as exciting 
as the eoloring but it is fragrant neverthe- 
less. 

Others in this bi-color, multicolor or 
“faney” class of Hybrid Tea are Mark 
Sullivan and Pan America. The former, 
named for a prominent newspaper col- 
umnist, is a Mallerin Rose from France 
and has loose blooms of orange-yellow 
washed deep pink. Golden anthers on red 
filaments add to the gay color. With only 
about 21 petals, it does not fall in the 
cut flower group but makes a bright spot 
in the garden when it first opens. It is 
fragrant. The second, Pan America, was 
bred by Eugene S. Boerner of Newark, 
N. Y. The flowers appear singly on long 
willowy stems. The pointed orange buds 
are nice to cut and open orange inside and 
orange-pink on the reverse; late in the 
season the color is apricot. I counted 25 
petals and noted a mild scent. 

The yellows should appear next, and 
best of these seems to be Mrs. P. R. 
Bosley, a sport of Mme. Joseph Perraud. 
As the Perraud Rose has been winning a 
lot of prizes the last year or two and as 
Mrs. Bosley’s Rose has a nice clean yel- 
low color and all the size and form of its 
parent, exhibitors will want it 


say, 


because 





Hybrid Polyantha Roses have many uses, 
such as planting in flower borders and in 
solid beds. Kronprinsesse one 


of the latest 


Ingrid is 
introductions 
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Novelty Roses for 1942 


By R. MARION HATTON 


Secretary, American Rose Society 


yellow show Roses are searce. It opens 
at least 5 inches across and has about 30 
petals. Unfortunately, its fragrance is un- 
important. 

Very like the well-known Joanna Hill 
is Mrs. M. H. Horvath, named for her by 
her hybridizer husband. It has 40 thin 
petals, the inner ones yellow, the outer 
ones white. It is practically scentless but 
the rugged plant is a generous producer 
of good looking blooms. 

Another exhibition Rose is the Euro- 
pean Narzisse, with 44-inch, nicely formed 
flowers of pale lemon-yellow. There are 
pink tints in the heart at first but before 
the shape is gone the color is creamy 
white. It lasts a long time and has a 
fruity fragrance. My only. objections to 
this variety are that it does not have quite 
enough flowers and it holds its dead petals. 

From France, Mallerin sends Koronet, 
whose yellow buds open soft buff with 
pinkish tints but all color disappeared by 
the time the bloom was fully open. It has 
4() petals and a mild seent. Try cutting 
the buds which are really nice for a thrill. 

An American origination is Brownell’s 
King Boreas, which shows its Wichuraiana 
ancestry in the tall bushy plant and numer- 
ous 3-inch, very double, creamy yellow 
flowers borne in clusters of 3 to 6. There 
are over 120 small petals and a sweet Tea 
fragrance, This is said to be unusually 


hardy and in this case should be valuable 
in the northern states. 

Promising among the pink novelties was 
Santa Anita, a Howard and Smith Rose 
from California which was especially gen 
erous with blooms during the summer. 
Although the color is a hard deep pink, 
the flower has good form in spite of hav- 
ing but 20 petals. The flowers open to 4 
inches across; the plants are low but 
are good producers. 

Named for the radio commentator, 
Mary Margaret McBride, is a Dr. Nicolas 
seedling which promises to be a good pro- 
ducer of average quality blooms. The flow- 
ers have about 50 petals of satiny, salmon- 
pink and measure 4 to 44 inches in diam- 
eter. From the same introducer comes 
a strong growing, Northern Ireland Rose 
originated by the Dicksons and named 
Vera Allen. The flowers are a blend of 
peach and silvery flesh with a coppery- 
pink reverse. I counted 80 petals and 
noted a mild scent. 

A dainty Rose aptly named Peachblow 
and originated by L. B. Coddington of 
President Hoover fame 3 or 4 years ago 
is at last to have a chance. The progeny 
of Ophelia, it inherits good form, nice 
stems for eutting and sweet fragrance. 
Pale pink flushed over white with darker 
pink edges and a rose-pink and apricot 


reverse make up a good-to-look-at bloom. 



























































































































Mrs. Paul R. Bosley 


Its three dozen lasting 
qualities. 

The last in the pink group is Pink Dia- 
mond, a Fred Howard Rose which is being 
introduced exclusively on the East Coast. 
The flowers I saw had shell-pink buds and 
spiral blooms of shell-pink warmed by a 
yellow base to petals. There were 35 to 40 
petals. 

Of the three red novelties Heart’s Desire, 
also from Fred Howard, is important for 
its outstanding fragrance, the same old- 
time sweetness of American Beauty. Crim- 
son Glory is one parent, the other an 
unnamed seedling. The color is bright red 
and the form cupped. An open bloom 
measures 34 to 4 inches and petallage in- 
creased in the second year of trial to 25. 

Rosaleen Dunn, an Irish Rose from 
MeGredy, produces 4-inch blooms of light 
red, with very little scent and like Heart’s 
Desire it is shy on petals, being only 
semi-double. 

The last red variety, Red Robin, is one 
of Brownell’s sub-zero group. It has 34- 
inch, light red blooms of 30 petals and a 


petals provide 


Santa Anita 


aady Mandeville 


pleasing fragrance. The color holds well 
and the bushy plants bloomed freely early 
in the season but the foliage did not stand 
the heat of summer, slowing up bloom. It 
will probably make a hit in the eolder 
states. 

There are only two white offerings, and 
both are by the French hybridizer, Charles 
Mallerin. Neige Parfum is one of these 
which will be wanted for its rich and dis- 
tinetive fragrance which is much like that 
of white Hyacinths. The plant is strong, 
quite tall and blooms freely. The flower 
has 60 pure white petals. Cut it before it 
opens and enjoy its fragrance in the 
house. The other white, Blanche Mallerin, 
which Mr. Mallerin named for a member 
of his family, is deseribed as fragrant, 
clean white and so perfect that it looks 
artificial. I have not seen it. 

There are several new Polyanthas with 
Pinocchio from Kordes, Germany, having 
the most promising future because of its 
possibilities as a florists’ cluster Rose. The 
24-inch flowers have 60 petals and a 
pleasing peach-flesh color which changes 


Mark Sullivan 








Spun Gold 


to white and takes on a heavy pink wash 
which finally forms pink speckles. The 
blooms are in clusters of 4 to 12 on a low 
bushy plant and a cluster showing the 
different stages is really attractive. 

Carol Ann, from A. Kluis of Holland, is 
a distinct Rose with clusters of little 14- 
inch ranunculus-shaped blooms of brick- 
orange. When it finally opens after several 
days, coral tones and a white base appear. 
The bloom has 60 petals and is seentless. 
Our plants were 15 to 18 inches tall and 
bloomed all season. It is a splendid Poly- 
antha. 

Another small flowered Polyantha is 
Susanna Bertsch. Its 14-inch, pale salmon- 
pink, 13-petalled flowers are held in elus- 
ters of 40 to 50. It grew 18 inches tall. 

There are three Polyanthas with me- 
dium sized flowers, one being Koralle 
from Germany with 23-inch flowers of 
light red with 10 petals. It was 18 inches 
tall and bloomed in clusters. Others are 
Red Ripples with 2-foot plants bearing 
clusters of 2-inch wavy edged scarlet-red 

(Continued on page 89) 
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How to make fruit and vegetable plantings 
an integral part of the landscape design 


Home Food Production 


HE produetion and distribution of 

food is now, more than ever, a prob- 

lem of grave concern throughout the 
world. The situation will remain critical 
for years to come. In the family budget of 
nearly every American home, food supply 
will be an increasing item. Food prices 
will be higher this year and still higher 
next year. 

Fortunately, those who live in the 
suburbs or in small communities, and 
possess land, can do something about it. 
With a little planning of space and a 
carefully arranged program of spare-time 
work at home, a family can produce a 
great deal of its food. Besides the obvious 
advantage of getting summer vegetables 
fresh and at a very low eost in dollars, 
quantities of fruits and vegetables can 
be preserved and put away for the winter. 
Furthermore, there is a tremendous edu- 
cational value in the daily routine of gar- 
den work which sets standards of quality 
in work, puts a premium on promptness 
and on faithful, continued effort. In a 
child’s mind, particularly, it fixes a real 
relation between effort and reward. There 
is, too, more zest in a dinner that you 
have brought in from the garden. 

During the last war many a fine lawn 
was ploughed up and sown to erops with 
generally poor results. The U. 8S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture does not advocate 
such extreme measures, especially when 
so many fields lie idle. But the home fruit 
and vegetable garden has advantages 
which will long outlast the present emer- 
geney. It is an economie asset in the 
family budget, a recreational means as 
health-conserving as a tennis court, and 
is not without many attributes of a game. 


Planning the Yard 


HE plan reproduced here is that of 

an actual home property of three- 
quarters of an acre in Germantown, Penn- 
sylvania. The grounds were graded and 
planted four years ago and the rear yard 
was at first left as open lawn. The plan 
has now been changed to include a home 
food garden and the arrangement is both 
economical of space and convenient. No 
two sites are likely to have the same con- 
ditions. It would not be practicable to 
copy, in toto, such a plan as this. But it 
is an example of planning based on funda- 
mental principles. Without erowding, a 
great deal has been included in this design. 
This has been done by economizing space 
and by arranging the units in a logical 
sequence. For example, the garage frankly 
faces the street and consequently the drive 
is short (not wasteful of space) and very 
convenient. The house is set well back 
from the street (67 feet) and on ground 
much higher than the street. This insures 
privacy, but imposes an unfavorable con- 
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By JAMES BUSH-BROWN, L.A. 
Co-author of “America’s Gayden Book” 


dition, a steep approach. In order to 
avoid an awkward turn and abrupt ascent, 
the drive has been curved to fit the flow 


of the incoming ear. This refinement 
eliminates much difficulty, makes the 


arrival smooth and easy. 

The ground at the rear has been so 
divided that almost half of it is assigned 
to the intensive cultivation of food crops. 
Lawn, flower garden and trees are not 
omitted. On the contrary, they are ample, 
and are pleasantly connected with the 
dining-room and porch. The fruit trees 
vast shadows as agreeably as would any 
tree, and bear a crop besides. The vege- 
table garden occupies a sunny site, a con- 
dition often difficult to fulfill in a small 
yard. Overhanging trees and their en- 
croaching roots are the most usual diffi- 
culties. In some eases the sacrifice of a 
tree is justifiable. Another alternative is 
to rent nearby idle land for the vegetable 
plot. The smaller vegetables are at the 
near end of the garden. The perennial 
crops, such as asparagus, and rhubarb, are 
farther out. Short season crops, spinach 
and lettuce, may follow one another in 
sequence. The small fruits are at the sides 
and grapes are trained on a fence which 
separates the vegetable garden from the 
lawn. Cold frames are near the house 
where they are convenient for the atten- 
tion they must have at certain seasons of 





The author has drawn from his 
own experience and that of Mrs. 
Bush-Brown, director of the School 
of Horticulture for Women in Am- 
bler, Penna., in preparing this ar- 
ticle and plan. He writes: “We 
have a family of nine (five chil- 
dren). For the past two years we 
have grown all our vegetables for 


summer consumption, and _ have 
stored enough in quick freezing 


lockers to keep us in fresh vegetables 
all winter. We have put up a great 
variety of food ineluding home 
‘aised lamb and hillside wild straw- 
berries. Our garden is 50 by 150 
feet. Four of the children each 
have the care of a section 25 by 
50 feet, all in vegetables. The rest 
of the land is in perennial vegetables 
and small fruits. The educational 
value of the vegetable garden is 
tremendous. At dinner it is a matter 
of general interest that the beets 


came from Nancy’s garden, the 
beans from Bob’s. I wish every 


family of children could have such 
an opportunity to learn what it is 
to earn and enjoy their food.”— 
Epitor 











changeable weather. A compost pile and 
work yard are behind a hedge of Arbor- 
vitae, which makes a beautiful background 
for asparagus. 

A garden 50 feet by 125 feet can pro- 
duce all the vegetables and fruits for a 
family of ten throughout the year. The 
space 50 feet by 50 feet, shown in this 
plan, will produce enough vegetables for 
a family of six on a full year program. 
Smaller spaces will be enough for a sum- 
mer garden, or for a partial food supply, 
or for a smaller family. 

The small garden is just as satisfactory 
as a large garden, crop for crop. It is 
better to keep a small garden well, and 
keep ahead of the weeds, than to attempt 
more garden than one has time for. 


Winter Foods 


F you intend to preserve fruits and 

vegetables for winter use then it is wise 
to plan the garden so that it will supply as 
much produce as you will have time to 
prepare. Canning is a long process and 
time is usually the controlling factor. A 
quicker method is freezing. In many com- 
munities there are refrigerating plants 
where lockers may be rented by the year, 
for the storage of home grown food. The 
vegetables are brought in from the garden, 
blanched very quickly, wrapped in celo- 
phane, put in eardboard boxes, and then 
taken to the plant where they are frozen 
suddenly at a temperature of —10°F. 
They can be stored indefinitely at about 
10° above zero. Asparagus, lima beans, 
spinach are delicious and lose none of 
their freshness. In fact, most vegetables 
‘an be stored in this way, and will keep 
their freshness. The cost of the winter’s 
food supply by this method is consider- 
ably less than the cost of the same food 
at current prices. And the variety and 
freshness of the food is an added advan- 
tage. 

The important thing in the spring of 
1942 is to start your home vegetable and 
fruit garden. It’s not too early now to get 
the plans on paper. Home grown food 
eliminates one uncertainty in uncertain 
times and makes the family that much 
more self-reliant. 


Soil for Vegetable Seedlings 


NLESS the soil to be used in flats and 

pots for starting vegetable plants is 
known to be fertile, it is well to add a 
small amount of complete fertilizer as 
the soil is being prepared. One-fourth 
pound of 5-10-5 or a similar fertilizer 
should be enough for a bushel of soil. The 
use of too much fertilizer is certain to 
injure the plants. If the soil contains 
manure, it is advisable to use small 
amounts of phosphate and potash. 
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In summer, the little greenhouse is barely visible behind a lattice 
screerm covered with Morning Glories which serve as a background 


for wide borders of Dahlias and other garden flowers heater room 





Elmer Crandall of Chicago 
switched from fancy chickens to 
Dahlias which he propagates in 
his home-made greenhouse. He 
raises annuals and perennials, too 


Y hobby used to be fancy chickens, 

and then the flower bug bit me. 

So I converted some 15 feet of my 
chicken house into a make-shift green- 
house, and heated it with an old hot water 
incubator, using a kerosene lamp to sup- 
ply fuel. One afternoon, the lamp ex- 
ploded, burning out the chicken house and 
greenhouse. 

Not too badly discouraged, I decided to 
build a sash greenhouse. I had seen one 
at a small gardener’s near my home. I 
started the thing in early summer, did 
all the planning and labor myself. 

I used lumber salvaged from the chicken 
house, buying such new material as was 
necessary. For the sill I used 4 by 4 yel- 
Mr. Crandall is willing to low pine well creosoted. (Don’t use 
creosote on benches in the greenhouse.) I 
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Pipes and boiler of the little hot water 
heater have been covered with asbestos to 
conserve heat. 

supply more information if it’s desired 


A garden full of flowers is assured when one has a greenhouse in 
which to start them. Mr. Crandall climbed to the garage roof to 
make this picture looking across the garden toward the house 
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through the east end, 


This winter view of the greenhouse shows the smoke pipe coming 


whereas now it extends above a small 


built on the west end of the house 


Greenhouse 


On a City Lot 


set these on cedar posts sunk in the ground 
some 3 feet. For the eaves sills and plate I 
used 2 by 4 yellow pine. For the gable 
rafters I used 2 by 3 vellow pine. For the 
ridge | used a 2 by 6 pine with a fairly 
good bow, the bow up to take care of any 
sag that might be caused by the weight of 
the roof. 

For the root I used ten redwood sash, 
unglazed, doing the glazing myself. There 
are five sash on each side, making the 
house 15 feet long by 10 feet wide. Two of 
these sash were left free on each side and 
hooked up with greenhouse pulleys and 
sash cord and weights. These are pulled 
up and down with perfect ease from the 
inside just as you would your window. 
This gives me any degree of ventilation 
I desire. The other sash were put on per- 
manently with brass screws. I also coped 
the side rails of the sash with galvanized 
26 gauge sheet metal, bending the edges 
about 4 inch. This protects the sash from 
becoming water soaked and rotting, and 
snow and ice from getting in between and 
freezing, which would prevent free move- 





Barely visible, through the end of the greenhouse, is the little 
heater room. A center walk is most economical of space in a 
greenhouse of this size. Note shelves overhead for seed boxes 
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nent of the sash up and down for ventila- 
ion. I also put a galvanized ridge roll 


over the top edge of the sash, wide enough 


» permit their going under the metal. 


{his gives perfect rainproof protection at 


the ridge, 

The walls are double walled with roofing 

aper in between. On top of this is a 

by 4 which should be bevelled on both 
sides; the eave plate also should be bevelled 
inside. This takes care of water when ice 
and frost melt. On top of the wall plate 
| put glass and two windows on each 
ide for further ventilation. I made these 
2 feet high but think 30 inches would be 
hetter. These windows are hinged at the 
top. 

The house runs east and west with a 
30-ineh-wide door at the east. The benches 
are of pecky cypress, l-inch rough lumber. 
These benches are about 3 feet wide and 
(} inches deep. It is very important that 
these benches not be put directly against 
the side of the house. Leave at least 4 
inches of space between the house and 
bench for air cireulation. The floor is dirt 
and cinders. Two 2 by 14 planks serve me 
as a walk between benches. I also strung 
two No. 9 galvanized wires with turn- 
huckles as cross ties to keep the house 
from spreading. 

Now as to heat. I was fortunate in get- 
ting a second-hand Waseo hot water 
heater, which had been used to heat a 
earage, Its regulation is on much the same 
prineiple as that of any home hot water 
heating plant. There is an expansion tank, 
of course, and in this a galvanized float, air 
tight. This rises and falls with the expan- 
sion and contraction of water in the sys- 
tem. The water temperature hardly ever 
varies over 5° up or down at any time. It 
works perfectly for me. I burn chestnut 
hard eoal and have mixed some coke with 
it to good advantage. The stove needs 
attention night and morning only. 

You will note in one photo that the hot 
water pipe runs overhead and down to the 
return of four pipes on headers made 
from elbows, tees and nipples. All told, 
| have about 150 feet of 14-ineh black 
pipe. The thermometer is just inside the 
house, on the hot side of the system. In 
installing the heating system you must, of 
course, have proper rise and fall of pipe 
so as to have no air pockets to get a con- 
stant flow of water. I have about a 2-inch 
fall whieh is right in this size house. There 
should be a small 3-inech brass pet cock in 
the pipe (mine is about where the ther- 
mometer sets) to draw off water from the 
system. A teacup of water, more or less, 
added or taken from the system will raise 
or lower the water temperature about 5 
degrees. 

My first mistake was to put the heater 
inside the house at the west end, running 
the smoke pipe the length of the house 
and out the east end. For a year or two 
I had heart-breaking experiences in dam- 
ave to plants. | consulted everyone | 
could as to cause, and my thanks go to 
the University of Illinois for putting me 
right. Under certain conditions, they 
tound I got a down draft, which foreed 
coal gas into the house, and this type 
of fume is death to plant life. I then 
wilt a small addition about 3 by 4 feet, at 
the west end and put in four pipes under 
eich beneh instead of three. This system 
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gives me plenty of heat even at 10° below 


zero. I covered the heater and pipes with 
plenty of asbestos cement and pipe cover- 
ing to conserve heat. I might add that | 
have an equal amount of pipe on each 
side of the house with the heater in the 
center. I also put about three or four pints 
of auto oil in the expansion tank to stop 
all evaporation. I believe no heat is as 
steady or is equal to the hot water system. 

I purchased a thermostat from Mont- 
gomery Ward & Co., used generally in 
brooder houses. I operate this by elee- 
tricity, using a Bell transformer. I set 
this at 45° on the eold side, 75° on the 
hot side, and as this metal swings to one 
side or the other it rings a bell in my 
house. It never fails me. Only twice in 
three years has it gotten me out of bed. 


This is real insurance for not only your 
plants but also your hot water plant, and 
it costs so little you can’t be without it. 

I do not run this house continually. I] 
start it about mid-January or February 1. 
I propagate a great many Dahlias, making 
cuttings and raising Dahlia plants that 
are hard to beat. I also start many an- 
nuals and perennials. 

In closing, I did this work and planning 
all myself. I took my time and had as 
much fun building the affair as running it 
—almost. Best of all, it works! Anyone 
so inelined can do as well, perhaps better, 
because plumbing and carpentry are not 
my line. I never did keep figures as to the 
cost, but I’m sure it did not run $125 


all told. 





Sash House Is Successful 


By CATHERINE 8. Wooparp, (N. Y.) 


HREE years ago my husband and I 

built a small house. He, being able to 
do a little of almost anything, did most of 
the work himself. I am a “plant bug” and 
my plants were everywhere in his way. So 
in self-defense he built me a small green- 
house, extending it toward the south from 
the outside door of the cellar. It is 8 by 14 
feet and has a peak in the middie of the 
roof. It required ten ordinary hotbed sash. 
Used automobile glass was eut and fitted 
into the outer end. 

My husband made the foundation of five 
rows of cement blocks, the upper row 
being above the surface of the ground. 
The earth floor is covered with gravel. 
Two steps lead down from the outside and 
three steps lead down into the cellar. 
There is a 32-inch bench on either side 
filled with plants, mostly potted, Gera- 
niums and Coleus only being bedded on 
the bench. I do my potting on the ground, 
either inside or out, and save bench space 
for the plants. 

Ten lengths of used iron pipe fit under 
»ach bench and connect with a_five-coil 
Parlor Areola hot water heater in the 
eellar. This heater warms our house, too, 





Heat for this sash 
house is supplied by 
the residence heater. 
Loss of heat is reduced 
to a minimum by join- 
ing the greenhouse and 
residence and excavat- 
ing the foundation sev- 
eral feet 





and the night temperature has never 
fallen below 40° in the greenhouse, even 
during 12° below zero weather, and this 
without thermostat or foreed heating de- 
vice. We use about four tons of coal dur- 
ing the winter. The house is proteeted on 
the north and west from prevailing cold 
winds by trees. 

The materials cost about one hundred 
dollars for the greenhouse, and the build- 
ing required one man’s time for about 
three days; my husband doing the work, 
that expense was eliminated. 

Being a plant hobbyist, I have tried 
growing nearly everything except Orchids. 
Cacti and Geraniums grow well in the 
cooler end and Amaryllis in the warmer, 
and I winter a big Clivia under the bench. 
A Calla has had four blooms so far and 
two varieties of Bryophyllum and a Crown 
of Thorns are all in bloom and _ nearly 
growing through the top of the house. A 
fine Veltheimia is in bloom, also a Pon- 
derosa Lemon, and a Mariea is in bud. 
There are all colors of Abutilon except 
scarlet. A red Epiphyllum blooms three 


times a vear. The original plant has been 
in the family more than forty years. 
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Trailing plants at top are Philodendron (left) and Hahn’s Self- 
branching Ivy. The bottom plants, left to right, are Ice Plant 
(Aptenia), Cissus antarctica, Scindapsus aureus var. 


Wilcoxi, 





Scindapsus aureus var. Silver Queen, and Nephthytis. This illus- 
tration is from “House Plants,” an excellent new illustrated bulle- 
tin of the Missouri Botanical Garden, St. Louis. 


(35¢) 


Plants For Hanging Pots 


F your windows are crowded, as a 

flower lover’s windows usually are, the 

hanging pot utilizes an otherwise 
empty space. Nothing is more graceful, 
more decorative, than vines in a hanging 
pot, and there are vines for every point 
of the compass. 

For northern windows, with little or 
no sun, use the foliage plants, Ivies, for 
instanee. The familiar English Ivy grows 
long and thin, better adapted to training 
up the sides of the window, but the new 
varieties, Merion Beauty and Sylvanian 
Beauty, have thick, bushy growth with 
long trailing ends, quite ideal for the 
hanging pot. Grow Ivies in good garden 
loam, remembering that they like hard 
potting and not too much water. 

The Grape Ivy (Vitis rhombifolia) is 
an accommodating plant which will grow 
almost anywhere. It is effective on a side 
bracket or in a hanging pot. Another easy 
grower is the Kangaroo Vine (Cissus 
antaretica), from Australia, which has 
glossy, serrate leaves. Those who like 
small, dainty plants will enjoy Cissus 
striata, from Brazil, which has small five- 
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By BESSIE R. BUXTON 
Author of “The Window Garden” 


parted leaves of dark green, silver striped. 
This thrives in a north window, but Cissus 
adenopodus prefers a sunny window, 
where it will grow rampantly. The large 
three-parted velvety leaves are olive-green 
above, deep red beneath, and the long 
red tendrils by which it climbs will cling 
to anything within reach. 

Another rampant grower is the Wire 
Vine (Muehlenbeckia complexa), a native 
of New Zealand. It likes morning sun, but 
will grow without it, for as its name 
implies, it is tough as wire, although it 
looks so delicate. The flowers are green 
and ineonspicuous but the fruit glistens 
like tiny bits of ice, adding new beauty. 

If you like green and white plants, 
there are two very pretty grasses which 
will grow well in sunless windows—the 
variegated St. Augustine Grass (Stenota- 
phrum secundatum) a native of our Gulf 
Coast, and Oplismenus hirtellus, from the 
West Indies. The St. Augustine Grass 
will endure a little morning sun, but 
Oplismenus does better in a clear north 
night, where its narrow, ruffled, white- 
striped leaves flush delicately with pink. 


Two of the Davallias grow well in the 
north windows, D. canariensis or Rabbit’s 
Foot Fern, and D. ejeensis var. plumosa, 
more finely cut, with a larger, browner 
rootstalk which curls closely around the 
outside of the pot. It is sometimes called 
the Deer Foot Fern. Both are true per- 
ennials, slow growing and long lived. They 
like a soil composed of equal parts of 
loam, leaf mould (or peat) and sand. 
Keep the soil moist, but not wet. 

The Rosary Vine (Ceropegia woodi) 
comes from Natal, where it is a ground 
cover in the deep woods, but it may be 
grown successfully in a hanging pot in a 
northeast window. The paired _heart- 
shaped leaves, grey-green marbled with 
white, grow on long wiry stems, which at 
intervals bear small tubers from which 
the plant may be propagated. The 
pinkish-purple flowers resemble a_ tiny 
Dutehman’s Pipe. Grow in the same soil 
as the Davallias. It likes warmth and 
moisture, but only a little sun. 

The trailing Coleus (C. rehneltianus) 
does best in a northeast window where its 
small leaves are a rich maroon, delicately 
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edged with green. The flowers are larger 
and deeper blue than the ordinary Coleus 


flowers. There are three Coleus known 
as Trailing Queen. All have small leaves, 
green edged, one with a rose-pink center, 
one with a yellow center and one, smaller 


than the others, with a maroon center. 
The last one is hard to grow, therefore 


stock is scarce. All need a sunny window 
and plenty of water to develop a healthy, 
well colored plant. 

An old favorite for the hanging pot is 
Saxifraga sarmentosa, the plant with 
many English names. Strawberry Gerani- 
um and Strawberry Begonia are the most 
common names, although the plant is no 
kin to strawberry, Geranium or Begonia. 
It reproduces like the strawberry by small 
plants borne on runners, which may ae- 
count for these names. It is a native of 
China and Japan. The round, hairy leaves 
are grey-green, white veined, and deep 
red beneath. The small flowers are white, 
borne in a loose panicle. It is also ealled 


Aaron’s Beard, Bear’s Ear, Creeping 
Sailor, Roving Jenny, Pedler’s Basket 


and many other folk names. After this 
contusion, how restful to come back to 
the name which will identify it the world 
over—Saxifraga sarmentosa. Grow it in a 
northeast window and do not overwater. 

In your sunniest window grow Othonna 
crassifolia, and it will bloom for you every 
day, the year around. It is a South Afriean 
plant, sometimes called “little pickles”, 
beeause of its succulent green leaves about 
an inch long, borne on trailing violet 
stems. You may think it a succulent, until 
it blooms, when the little golden daisies on 
-inch stems prove it to be a composite. 
They last only a day, but the next morn- 





ng, if sunny, brings a new crop of 
‘lowers. It needs the same soil as a sue- 
‘ulent—equal parts of loam, leaf mould 





ind sand—and eareful watering. 

Oxalis are not new, but are excellent 
Joomers and easy to grow. Plant the 
ittle bulbs early in the fall, if you want 
Christmas blooms, using good garden 
oam, lightened with a little sand. When 
he plants are well developed, use some 
»0od plant food to produce larger flowers. 
xalis cernua, or Bermuda Buttereup 
incidentally from the Cape of Good 
Hope, not Bermuda) has bright yellow 
flowers, and O. bowiei, also from the Cape, 





Oxalis bowiei makes an admirable 


house plant with exceptionally large 
rose-red blossoms. The illustration at 
left pictures this bulb growing in the 
greenhouses of the New York Botani- 


eal Garden in Bronx Park, N. Y. 


The Rosary Vine, botanically known 
as Ceropegia, is an odd house plant 
little grown by window gardeners, but 
worth experimenting with nevertheless 


Photo courtesy Missouri 
Botanical Garden 





has much larger leaves and large flowers 
of bright rose-red. Dry off the bulbs in the 
spring, and in the fall repot and start 
again. 

Lantana Sellowiana (or Delicatissima), 
a native of South America, has bronzy 
leaves and flat umbels of small lavender 
flowers. It is a constant bloomer in a 
sunny south window. It will thrive in 
good garden soil, with plenty of water, 
but must be watched sharply for white 
flies. Ask your florist to fumigate it for 
you if they appear, for household remedies 
are powerless against them. 


Do not despise the Tradeseantia or 
Wandering Jew, because it is so well 
known. There are many kinds and they 


will grow in almost any place, with a 
minimum of care. Named for John Trade- 
secant, gardener to King Charles I of Eng- 
land, there are many colors and forms, 
some upright in growth, most of them 





trailers. T. fluminensis, a plain green 
variety, usually grows under greenhouse 
benches, so will flourish in north windows, 
or even in the back row of your plant 
stand without any direct light. There is a 
clear yellow variety of this for a sunny 
window. 

Hanging pots will add to the beauty 
of your window if the colors are carefully 
chosen. Dull surfaced pots are best, in 
black, green, grey, white or dull blue. 
Brown wicker baskets are always good, 
and a cocoanut shell may be utilized for 
small plants. Bamboo ecoolie hats are in- 
expensive and good. A pleasant picture 
comes to my mind, of an old two-quart 
brass kettle in a north window, filled with 
dark green, glossy leaved Ivy which hung 
far below the base of the kettle. Remem- 
ber that the plant has more interest and 
beauty than the container which should 
be kept quietly in the background. 


House Plant Called Magic Flower 


By Mrs. A. W. 


FEW years ago my sister gave me a 
new house plant. We had never 
seen it before and the neighbor 

who gave it to her did not know its name. 
Since I do not have peace of mind until 
I can name my plants, I went to a large 
greenhouse and they had the same plant— 
Achimenes {a-kim’e-neez). It is also called 
Magie Flower and Widow’s Tears. 

This rare and delightful bulbous plant 
produces exceedingly beautiful trumpet- 
shaped flowers in June and July. The 
flowers resemble the Gloxinia and_ the 
Petunia. The “trumpet” part of the flower 
does not open as freely as the Gloxinia. 
Each “trumpet” has an unusual elbow- 
bend, which contributes to the interest and 
beauty of the flower. 

The plant is spreading and _ usually 
grows 10 to 12 inches high. Its hairy 
leaves are red in color on the under side 
and the stem of the plant is also red. 

3ulbs are offered in purple, blue, pink 
and lavender. The bulbs look like minia- 
ture pine cones. The purple flowering 
bulb is about five-eighths of an inch long 
and its diameter is about one-eighth of 


KNOCK, 


(Minn. ) 


an inch. Even the bulb shows the purple 
color. The bulb of the pink and blue flow- 
ering plant is more round in shape. 

I use the same method for growing both 
Achimenes and Gloxinia. It likes good 
light but very little direct sun. The soil 
mixture I use is good garden loam, leaf 
mold, sand, bone meal and finely crushed 
egg shell. After my Achimenes is through 
blooming I sink the pot in a shaded and 
sheltered garden spot and lift it early in 
September or before the first frost. It is 
then brought directly into a cool room in 
the basement and left there to rest, un- 
watered, until about the middle of March, 
when it is watered and brought to a sunny 
window. It seems to want to rest 
than the Gloxinia, so it 
tient, for it is sure to come when it is 
ready. I think the little bulbs “winter” 
best in their own pots and they do not 
need to be repotted oftener than every 
third year if they are well fed during 
their growing The best time to 
repot is just after their winter rest period. 
This easily grown plant deserves space in 
more window gardens. 


longer 
is well to be pa- 


season. 
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Formosa Lilies thrive among other perennials in this border and bloom in autumn. 


over three years old 





Photos by the author 


None of these plants, all grown from seed, is 


The Quickest Lily From Seed 


ID you ever plant a Lily bulb and 

wait: two or three years for bloom? 

The answer is Yes if you’ve grown 
many Lilies. So when I say that you can 
plant Lily seed in March and have flower- 
ing spikes in September, you'll agree it’s 
remarkable. 

Sut Lilium formosanum is a remark- 
able Lily. For the average gardener it 
offers more promise of success with Lilies 
than anything since the introduction of 
the Regal Lily. Easily and rapidly prop- 
agated, it has been widely distributed in 
recent years and certainly will become 
even better known in the future. 

Actually, this is not a new Lily. It was 
grown in England 60 years ago, but ap- 
parently all stock disappeared. The late 
KE. H. Wilson, who gave us Regal Lily 
and many other fine garden subjects, 
restored it to cultivation in 1918. Garden- 
ers have come to know it largely within 
the past decade. 

Much confusion has arisen over the 
name. A native of Formosa, the Lily 
seems to have been regarded at first as 
a variety of the tender Philippine species, 
L. philippinense. I bought my original 
bulbs as L. philippinense formosanum, 
and some catalogues still list them that 
way. Most authorities now, however, rank 
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By S. Y. CALDWELL, (Tenn.) 


the plant as a separate species, L. for- 
mosanum, or Formosa Lily. The faet 
that American dealers invent pleas- 
ant sales-promoting names for particular 
forms of it, such as Dream Lily, Wonder 
Lily and Incense Lily, doesn’t help matters 
much. Personally, I find it hard to drop 
“Philippine Lily,” the common name I 
used for several years. 

There are two distinet varieties of L. 
formosanum, as well as crosses between 
them. Also on the market are special 
strains of seed selected by commercial 
growers from outstanding plants. Any 
group of seedlings will have individuals 
varying more or less from the type. These 
facts help to explain some of the con- 
flicting reports heard on Formosa Lilies. 

Price’s variety, for instance, is a dwarf, 
sarly-flowering form that is highly re- 
garded in England. Probably there are 
sections of this country where it will do 
well, but I do not find it fool-proof in 
Tennessee. Trials of both bulbs and seed 
have given only fair results. The plants 
have grown little over a foot high and 
produced two or three slender trumpets in 
late June and early July. 

Wilson’s variety, the late-blooming For- 
mosa Lily, is the one that arouses my 
enthusiasm. September is the mouth for 


it in our garden, although the flowering 
season varies somewhat from year to year. 
Often there will be big white trumpets 
unfolding toward the end of August, and 
not infrequently stalks of bleom linger 
through October. Always they come after 
the peak of summer heat is past, and so 
remain in good condition longer than 
midsummer blooms. 

Aceompanying pictures show the ap- 
pearance of this variety very well. While 
Lily specialists report stalks ten feet 
high with fifteen and more blooms, I 
haven’t produced anything quite so star- 
tling with the ordinary garden culture that 
my plants get. I am thoroughly pleased 
with 3- to 6-foot spikes bearing up to a 
dozen flowers. They are extremely pretty, 
fragrant and gracefully placed about the 
top of the spike. Some are pure white; 
others are tinged with pinkish purple on 
the outside. You can buy seed of all-white 
strains that come reasonably true to de- 
seription. 

L. formosanum would be desirable even 
if it were difficult, but ease of culture 
makes it doubly valuable. I know of no 
other Lily so quick and easy to grow from 
seed. Planted in spring, in a flat indoors 
or a coldframe outdoors, they germinate 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Richards Gardens Offers 1942's 


Greatest Values in Perennial Plants 
MAKE YOUR GARDEN DOLLAR BUY MORE! Why Not Get 
a Dozen Plants for What You Usually Pay for Three? 











ORDER 
DIRECT 
FROM 
THIS 
AD 


Plants will be 
Shipped, Po st- 
paid, at Planting 
Time. Safe De- 
livery is Guar- 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


OF FREE 
PLANTS 


We will send 
you FREE two 
dozen, your se- 
lection, of any of 
the plants listed 
on this or the 
following pages, 








retailing at not anteed 

more than 65¢ ORDER 
per dozen with EARLY 
every order for PLAN 
10 doz. or more YOUR 
plants selected THE HOME OF UNTRANSPLANTED PERENNIALS GARDEN 


2 7 A Familiar Landmark to Travelers on U. S$. 13I1—The Red Brick Tavern—The Old’ Homestead—Famous For Its 
from this list. Excellent Chicken and Steak Dinners—Just North of Plainwell, About Half Way Between Kalamazoo and Grand NOW! 
Rapids—Visitors Are Always Welcome At Any Time. Millions of Plants in Bloom Throughout the Summer. 




















WE SHIP PLANTS ANYWHERE. Our plants are SUPER- Se ee Se oe Se Caen wae ies 1000 
PACKED in the most modern manner and are guar- Also in field grown transplanted plants, 20c ea., $2 doz. 
* aie ANEMONE—Pulsatilla—The much lovel Pasque Flower. Deep 
anteed to reach you in good condition. WE PREPAY ALL blue bell shaped blooms appear very early in spring 
x SS NN os gs inn bs cee Sb he oe RS OC Oe a 75 45 
ORDERS BUT AT LEAST ONE HALF DOZEN OF ANY AQUILEGIA (Columbine)—Canadensis—Rich old rose with yel- 
ONE VARIETY MUST BE ORDERED. We cannot accept low blend. A lovely bedding variety........... 75 45 
d f ] — MRS. NICHOLLS—For those who want an Aquilegia of rich 
orders tor lesser quantities. biue color we recommend this variety. Large long-spurred 
blooms of —— er — over a long season.. 65 40 
» CLEMATIFLORA (Spurless)—Excellent bedding variety. Noted 
These are heavy rooted, | yr. untransplanted perennial for the large size, clear soft mixed color of its blooms.. .65 .40 
plants. All are hardy, healthy, FIELD GROWN plants COERULEA ROCKY MOUNTAIN BLUE—Beautiful sky blue. 
- 8 ON RO rer ree rere 65 40 
which WILL BLOOM THIS YEAR. Consider that you DOBBIES IMPERIAL HYBRIDS-—A long spurred variety which 
: is unequalled for wide range of color and sturdy growth. 
can get a dozen of these fine plants for what you would Grows to a height of 18 to 24 in. A very choice variety. .65 .40 
pay for three regular field grown plants and you get LONG SPURRED BLUE SHADES—Large flowers of exquisite 
a a Z blue colorings with extremely long spurs. Heavy bloomer. .65 -40 
an idea of the saving you can make by buying LONGISSIMA (Longest Spurred)—One of the finest of ail 
Columbines. Blooms of large size, clear yellow color and 
RICHARDS GARDENS PERENNIAL PLANTS. exquisite quality. Colorful and easy to grow. Also in 
field grown transplanted plants, 20c ea.; bt .75 45 
LONG SPURRED HYBRIDS—Fine long spurre variety noted 
ALL ORDERS SENT, POSTPAID, AT PLANTING TIME. for the wide variation of color which ranges weartnens the 
blue shades. ang for cutting. sat 65 40 
j i s s 35 MRS. SCOTT ELLIOTT’S YBRIDS—Unquestionab Y the finest 
We offer The Following List Of Splendid Varieties. existing strain of Aquilgeias. Large flowers of cee 
ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS AD. ORDER EARLY SO wr — st a=. re . s5 40 
SILV U —An exce ent variety love or its si very 
THAT YOUR PLANTS MAY BE RESERVED FOR YOU. white blooms and finely formed florets......... 65 40 
Blooming seasons, where given, are approximate and depend on climate, ARABIS ALPINA (White Rock Cress)—A splendid creeping “rock 
weather conditions, etc. plant which seldom reaches over 12 inches in height. 
Per Half Bears masses of small white blossoms in early spring. 
: Doz. Doz. Foliage is ornamental balance of year. PESTA 40 
ACHILLEA (Yarrow)—Filipendula, Parker's Variety. Good ARTEMISIA~ Silver King—A striking contrast ‘plant which is 
yellow color and grows to a height of 4 to 5 feet. valuable for its foliage. Light silvery gray color makes 
Excellent for perennial bed backgrounds................. $ .75 $ .45 it desirable for bouquets. We offer these in well rooted 
AGROSTEMMA (Mullein Leaf Pink)—Deep blood red flowers Trt rn, eee ee ae ee 65 40 
borne in abundance during June, July and August..... 65 .40 ASTER (Michaelmas Daisy) Alpinus Goliath—Semi-dwarf in 
Also in field grown transplanted plants, 20c ea., $2 doz. stature as it grows about 15-inches high. Large blooms 
ALYSSUM ARGENTUM (Gold Dust)—Similar to Alyssum Saxatile, of a soft blue shade are borne profusely in June. Un- 
but grows taller and blooms two weeks later.......... 65 40 excelled for lower front plantings................ ¥ 65 40 
SAXATILE COMPACTUM (Gold Dust)—Excellent plant for ALPINUS MIXED—Same as above but in mixed colors. os Sire 65 40 
the rockery or for borders. Bright, clear yellow flowers BEAUTY OF RONSDORF—Sturdy, rapid grower, branching 
are borne in large clusters in early spring. Grows freely and producing an abundance of large lilac-rose 
Ee Ne 2s aw tes bak, Api te el asco ete wat DS el 65 40 eoleved flowers tm Bwmqusl.. .... 00. cece cscccrccccscececess 65 40 
ANCHUSA—Barrelieri—Bright blue flowers with white and STAR OF EISENACH (Wartburg Star)—Splendid large 
yellow centers. Blossoms come the middle of May and flowering variety with blooms often measuring over 4 
ee I es sn sc KGa be ae ONES SSM NOS a 75 45 inches across. Color is a bright lavender-blue with yel- 
ITALICA DROPMORE (Alkanet)—Grows to a height of 6 low centers. Blooms May-—June.............eseeeeeeeeeee 65 A0 
feet, making it an excellent plant for backgrounds. In AUBRIETIA (Purple Rock Cress—Graceful in growth and deli- 
June it bears an abundance of true gentian blue flowers cate in coloring are these dwarf plants which grow and 
ee ee One ee A. hs 6 basse te kwncaeeew ese cs 4 65 -40 trail among the rocks or along the borders. We offer 
MYOSOTIDIFLORA—Beautiful perennial which flowers in the following varieties. 
May and June. Clusters of blue blossoms resemble TURN TO NEXT PAGE, PLEASE 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THE WORLD’S LARGEST GROWERS OF 1 yr. UNTRANSPLANTED PERENNIALS 


FLOWER GROWER 75 





Per Half 
Doz. Doz. 
DELTOIDES—tTiny blossoms of a beauti- 
ful lilac color will add charm to 
ei a te PO eR d “ 


GRAECA—Vigorous grower which 

bears charming violet colored blooms 

EI Oe Ree 65 40 
HYBRIDS, LARGE FLOWERED—Come in 

mixed colorings. Desirable for bor- 

ders where gay color is wanted.... .65 40 
LEICHTILINII—Flowers of good size are 

borne in abundance. Delicate color- 

ing which will delight you. Excellent 

NE TN ate iain och. iby nah dics: core ab 65 40 
ROSEA GRANDIFLORA — Tiny pink 

blooms on 6 in. stems will add lovely 

color to border or rockery.......... 65 40 








BELLIS OR ENGLISH 
DAISIES 


A lovely plant for the rock garden or for edg- 
ing. Grows only 6 inches high. Flowers are 
large and stems are long enough for cutting. 
Make beautiful corsages or dainty bouquet’s for 
baby’s room. 


BELLIS Long Stemmed Rose.......... 75 45 
Dainty old rose color. 

BELLIS Monstrosa, Double White..... 75 45 
Double blooms of pure white. 

BELLIS Tubulosa, Aetna............. 75 45 


Rich satiny, deep red. A Beauty. 








BLEEDING HEART, 3 to 5 eye divisions. 


The old fashioned plant which our 
grandmothers loved so well. Deep 
pink heart shaped flowers hang 
trom branches of a sturdy plant. 
Long blooming period. Foliage is 
CO SRE 30c ea., 3.00 1.75 








| received my first order from you today and was much 
surprised and pleased. They were the finest Phlox plants 
| ever received and were well packed and looked as though 
they had just been dug. Thank you. 
Mrs. Chas. W. Burton, Detroit, Mich. 








CALLIRHOE—Involucrata—An 


CAMPANULA 


BLEEDING HEART (Fern Leaved) 25c ea., 2.50 1.40 


DICENTRA EXIMIA—The hardy plumy 
variety which bears beautiful red- 
dish pink bleeding heart blooms off 
and on throughout the summer. 
excellent 
plant for the rock garden, due to its 
trailing habit. Plant in crevices in a 
wall or along a drive. Large crim- 
son blooms make a brilliant color 
show. Grows 6 in. high........... 65 -40 
(Blue Bells of Scotland) 
CARPATICA (Dwarf Hare Bell)—Dwarf 
variety which rarely exceeds 9 
inches in height. Bright blue bell 
shaped blooms make it desirable for 
rock gardens or borders........... 65 40 
Also in field grown transplanted 
plants, 20c ea., $2.00 doz. 
a ee true cup 


ee 65 40 
PERSICIFOLIA WHITE—_The true peren- 

nial variety, growing 2 ft. high. 

Fine for cutting. Bells of a clear 

NY SN is Sk aes 3 wan ik wa a 65 -40 





This Spring Plant RICHARDS GRI 


e HEAVY ROOTED, 1 YR. 


Per Half 
Doz. Doz. 
DWARF RED—Blooms of brightest red. 
GEO FEEE AOE 65 40 
GOLDEN SUN—Rich lemon yellow, 
fragrant and admired for its grow- 
ing and blooming habits........... 65 40 
PINK—For those who want a clear, 
rich shell pink carnation we recom- 
Nc ccecewaadiceed conve 65 A0 
RED—Brilliant color, sweet fragrance 
and profuse blooming habit make 
ON EE Te 65 40 
WHITE—To make your color range 
complete this beautiful white should 
sR re ey Sey ene ere 65 40 
CATANANACHE COERULEA (Cupid’s 
Dart)—Excellent for bedding purposes 
and for cutting. Grows to a height 
of 2 feet and bears blue daisy- 
like flowers in profusion during 
June, July and Auqust...... 20.00.60. 65 40 


CENTAUREA MONTANA (Perennial 
Batchelor Button)—A perennial va- 
riety of one of the best loved old 


fashioned flowers. Blue............ 65 A0 
MACROCEPHALA — Yellow thistle like 

blooms often 4 in. across............ 65 40 
CERASTIUM Tomentosum — Sometimes 


called “Snow in Summer” light sil- 
ver colored foliage which, when 
planted in masses, gives the appear- 
ance of patches of snow. - 


white blooms in spring. Dwar 65 40 


CHELONE BARBATA COCCINEA ‘(Sheil 
Flower)—Grows 4 feet high and 
much admired for its bright scarlet 


and yellow blooms....... cdsaenee 65 40 


CHERANTHUS (Wallflower) 

ALLONII GOLDEN BEDDER—A new 
strain having bright golden yellow 
flowers. Grows only 1 ft. high, mak- 
ing it ideal for bedding purposes. 


Blooms during May and June...... 65 .40 





I’m more than pleased with the quality and size of the 
plants you sent me recently. Needless to say, | know where 
to get my perennials from now on. | should have bought 
some Baby Breath (Gypsophila) plants, and surely would 
have, had | realized the size, which could have been set 
right out in the open this fall. Thought | might have had 
to pot them and grow for a while. May get some other 
things this fall. Jack N. Gordon, Clarion, lowa 











GIANT CHINESE LANTERN—Loved for its 
brilliant orange red pods which are 
so useful for gay winter bouquets. 
This is the Giant variety having lan- 
terns up to 2 inches in diameter. 


Furnished in strong layers.......... 65 40 











CANTERBURY BELLS 


Campanula Medium................. 65 40 
The favorite with all flower lovers. An old 
variety of flower of which we never tire. We 
offer the following five colors: 
Blue ¢@ Light Blue @ Pink © White 
Double and Single Prize Mixture 








CARNATION GRENADIN (Hardy Carna- 
tion)—Very desirable plants to add 
to your garden because they are 
fine for cutting and bloom freely. 
Richly scented and brilliant color- 
ings. Bloom in June. 





Beds of Giant Flowering White Pacific Hybrid Del- 
phinium, Ready to transplant to your gardens. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


KOREAN HYBRIDS, 65c per doz., 40c per 2 doz. 
Something new in Chrysanthemums now offered 
in seedlings. These will come in mixed colorings 
and in single, semi-double and double forms. 


dozen. $1.10 per one half dozen. 


thused flower growers over the country be- 
cause of the hundreds of flowers which each 
plant bears. They begin flowering in August 


garden complete without a few of these. Pink 
Cushion; Bronze Cushion; White Cushion; Yel- 
low Cushion; 30c each, 7 for $2. 


NOTE: Korean ‘Mums may also be potted in 
the fall for colorful winter house plants. 





Early Field grown plants 20c ea., $2.00 per 


CUSHION MUMS—The plants which have en- 


and produce masses of blooms until frost. No 








COREOPSIS 
DOUBLE SUNSET (New Gold) New va- 
riety which bears large, double 
flowers of rich gold color. Fine for 
cutting. Plants are hardy and easily 


I al Ack Sire de Sie MO e ce 5a -8 75 AS 


LANCEOLATA The best known Core- 
opsis. Golden yellow flowers make 


aperming beumuels..... i... .ccccsece 65 40 


LANCEOLATA GRANDIFLORA —This 
variety runs about 60% double. 
Their sturdy growth and sparkling 
color make them valuable additions 


to the Coreopsis family............. 65 40 


LANCEOLATA AURICULATA SUPERBA 
—Deep yellow color with a hand of 


brownish yellow about center disc.. .65 A0 


MAYFIELD GIANT—Rich golden yellow 
blooms of large size. Strong stems 


ideal for bedding or cutting)........ 75 AS 





SPECIAL! DAPHNE, 
35¢; 3 for $1.00 © 3 year plants 


The Garland Flower. One of the most fragrant 
of all plants. When matured, plant is a low 
mound of evergreen foliage, thickly studded with 
small clusters of dainty pink bloom. An ex- 
cellent plant for rockery or border. 











PLANTS, UNTRANSHANT 
e WILL BLOOS TI 
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WHERE YOUR @1S ARE 


A Bird’s Eye View of Part of Our Acres of Peal Beds. 
Grown Here Under Ideal Soil and Climatic Conds. Our 
Root Systems. Our PriBave Yo 





USE OUR HIGH QUALI 
BUY DEFENSE STAMI 


low cost Defense Homes. Low first 























they will bloom the FIRST season lanting 
ing. Plant This Spring For A More Amer 

Per Halli 

Doz. Doz, 
DELPHINIUM TUR 
BELLADONA, IMPROVED CLIVEDEN co 
BEAUTY—A strain which we heartily DIA 
recommend. Beautiful soft, light ALWO 
I RES ee eer 65 ’ hyb: 
colo 
The perennial seedlings | ordered some time ago | re-@ CAESI 
ceived last Monday, and must say they are the best plants colo: 
| have ever seen. | have them all planted and they sure dens 

look swell. | know every plant should grow and | will have 
many flowers this summer. Many thanks to you for your ful { 
fine plants. Fred W. Miller, Saginaw, Mich. = 
Pian 
BELLAMOSUM—Famous for that rich, DOUB! 
dark blue rolor. Large spikes on fash 
SEE ee ae 8S - 4 back 
CHINESE — Highly recommended for gard 
cutting or for garlen display. Grace- do 

ful habit of growth and loosely ar- 

ranged flower spikes of deep blue The f 
Ee eee eee 65 d a 
ELATUM HYBRIDUM INDIGO — This quality 


variety is noted for having a color 
of True Blue. Beautiful for any 








EE acs Nats one 50 Ks RRA bee 65 4@ HIGHL 
LAMARTINE—A new variety which Its |} 
boasts that color so rare in flowers, § from 
the real Gentian-blue. One of the KNAPP 
finest cutting varieties and sure to abov 
please if you want the best........ 65 ‘ dwa 
DIANTHUS BARBATUS (Sweet William)— DIANTHT 
An old fashioned flower which bears rose 
colorful flowers in early June........ 65 S swee 
Perfectly hardy and good in any SPRINC 
planting. We offer the following flow 
varieties: and 
MIDGET MIXED—Dwarf and colorful. DANTHU 
NEWPORT PINK — Beautiful salmon color 
pink shale. are ; 
SCARLET BEAUTY—All that its name varie 
implies. and 


ORDER DIRECT§OM T 


RICHARDSG 


PL 


Box F242 


76 FEBRUARY, 1942 











1 * Per Half 
Doz. Doz. 

SCABRA ZINNIAEFLORA—Large golden 

yellow blooms which are semi-double 


gh eel GR eter: har 65 A0 


! HELIANTHEMUM (Hardy Sun Rose) — No 
HANTED, READY TO SET IN YOUR GARDENS plant is more beautiful or colorful 
for the rock garden, border or 

eee Y Per Half wherever a dwarf plant is desired. 
* MULTABILIS MIXED—These are hybrids 


Doz. Doz. 











DORONICUM Caucasicum — Large daisy and run a wide color range of white, 
like flowers of rich gold. Very desir- a ee are 65 40 
able because the blooms keep well ; ; 
when cut. A hardy, sturdy grow- I have been gardening for forty years, but | do not think 


I ever saw as fine plants as the Dianthus you sent me a 


ing perennial which will add lots of short time ago. They came from Michigan to Georgia as 








color to your beds. Grows to 2 feet fresh as possible, and notwithstanding the extreme heat, 

high. Field grown transplanted plants, ali are making a most satisfactory growth. | expect to 

25¢ ea., $2.50 doz. order more when I have the ground ready. : 
DRACOCEPHALUM (Dragonhead)—Bright Mrs. R. F. Gilliam, Atlanta, Georgia 


blue blooms on stems 1 ft. high. : 
Central lobe of flower oddly marked aay Fg f~yo~ ap ty = 
DIGITALIS "(re ae ool ?_ 75 45 hibiscus is unequalled. Their deep 
7 oxglove) ‘ green foliage, erect canes and quality 
HYBRIDS—This elegant strain grows of bloom make them truly desirable 

6 to 7 feet high, making it ideal for MALLOW MARVEL—Canes grow t “ 
tall backgrounds. Wide color range height of 4 feet and oe neat 

yo Rg may antl ‘ocala 65 40 quantities of large, bell shaped flow- 
plants, 20c ea., $2.00 per doz. ers. Blooms often measure up to 6 to 






































: 7 inches across. We offer 2 colors: 
ECHINOPS RITRO (Globe Thistle)—Showy Jumbo red and pink................. 65 40 
plant with thistle-like habit of growth. Riss ta Seid mnie cuaneeninemmedl 
Quantities of globular, metallic flow- plants, 20c ea $2 00 ae — 
ers may be cut and dried for charm- — HOLLYHOCK—Always a flower of much 
ing winter bouquets. Grows 2 to 3 ft. .65 40 sentiment is the Holl oaks Sie Gaaser 
Also in field grown transplanted ; YAaOCE. NO ow 
lants, 20c ea., $2.80 per des is more closely associated with our 
P é 7 ° P F ae of home and grandmother's 
. iis a6 tes e4bs b008 t5 yess hanes 65 40 
My shipment of plants arrived in fine shape and were ; . 
put he their permenant homes yesterday. You folks cer- Appleblossom Newport Pink Orange Prince 
tainly send out splendid seedlings and you are most liberal Colorado Sunset Salmon Rose Scarlet Beauty 
in your count, for which | am duly grateful. Mixed field grown plants, 20c ea., $2.00 per doz. 
Haslett B. Leigh, Burley, idaho IBERIS (Hardy Candytuft)—The Iberis has 
a distinct place in every rock garden 
ERIGERON, SPECIOSUS HYBRIDS—Hardy and is especially desirable wherever 
RBIS ARE GROWN raged — postes about 3 : — —_ amost evergreen 
‘ ages - — eet high. ach sta ears great oliage is desired. 
e : yaaa ane £ — ay Bay — numbers of rosy lavender flowers 2 SEMPERVIRENS—Very dwarf with at- 
ay *- Shenae Dollars a inches across. Semi-double petals tractive foliage. Bloom in May..... 65 40 
, Y are in layers around a yellow center. .65 40 GIBRALTARICA — Dwarf plant with 
_ EUPHORBIA POLYCHROMA—Forms a evergreen foliage. Masses of pale 
— — is Seton with ene age in early spring. 
| right yellow boom in May and June. esirable for edging................ 65 40 
| Grows only 1 ft. high. Good for LATHYRUS LATIFOLIOS (Hardy Peren- 
| OW COST PLANTS AND is 509 Sy edb wae ed ese anuarews 65 40 nial Sweet Pea) White, Pink, Red— 
GAILLARDIA—For hardiness and quanti- A climbing form of sweet pea which 
| ITH WHAT you SAVE ! ties of blooms the Gaillardias are should be used more often. Will 
: unequalled. rapidly cover unsightly banks or ter- 
‘ BURGUNDY —A Gaillardia with bril- races, climb over a trellis or arbor .65 40 
pl@are ideal for flower beds around the liant wine-red flowers of large size. LAVANDULA VERA (Lavender)—The real 
t distr t t l So 8 Stems are long, making them ideal Sweet Lavender used and grown by 
it @strong root systems, plus the fact that . —_- a June until Fall.. .65 40 - eee + ent AA Sa 
lanting, rant * AZZLER—Large flowering type with ° in. and all throug uly an 
a ane ae S See ae blossoms of bright golden yellow, August bears exquisite blue flowers 1.00 60 
America When Peace Finally Comes. centered by a disc of rich maroon Also in field grown transplanted 
pod. PeOMMe BIOMMGF. .........c022. 65 40 plants, 20c ea., $2.00 per doz. 
GOBLIN—A true dwarf Gaillardia that LIATRIS (Blazing Star. or Gay Feather) 
Per Half should be in every garden. 12 to 15 —One of the most useful of the taller 
Doz. Doz. inches high and each stem is topped growing perennials. Do well in any 
TURKEY RED—Loved for its brilliant by a large deep red bloom.......... 65 .40 types of _soil and thrive under ad- 
coloring. PORTOLA HYBRIDS — Extremely large verse moisture conditions. ¢ 
DIANTHUS PLUMARIUS (Clove Pinks). flowering strain. Coloring ranges PYCNOSTACHYA—Flower stems rise to 
ALWOODI—Beautiful carnation and pink from reddish-bronze to deep gold.... .65 40 a height of 5 to 6 feet, each bearing 
hybrids. Double and single mixed Also in field grown transplanted a foot long spike of rosy purple 
colors. 10 inches high.............. 65 40 plants, 20c ea., $2.00 per doz. bloom. Makes a striking bouquet.. .65 40 
CAESIUS (Cheddar Pink)—Large rose bia gg a eget end aw Also _ grown plants, 20c ea., $2.00 
colored flowers; the stems arise from which is particularly showy, due to per doz. 
dense tufts of steely-blue foliage use- its brilliant color. For bright spots SCARIOSA, AUTUMN SPIRE—A new 
ful for rockery or edging............ 65 .40 of color this variety is unexcelled... .65 40 introduction to the Liatris family. A 
Also in field growth transplanted GILIA RUBRA (Rocky Mt. Cypress)—Coro- very superior type. With extremely 
plants 20c ea., $2.00 per doz. nopifolia — mixed shades running Large and Long flower spikes of rosy 
DOUBLE MIXED CLOVE PINKS—Old through scarlet and yellow. Orna- purple borne in abundance. Very 
fashioned hardy pinks which bring mental cypress-like foliage.......... 65 40 a PE Fe a rT ee 1.00 60 
back memories of our grandmother's GYPSOPHILA (Baby’s Breath)—Mosi noted SCARIOSA, WHITE—Same general de- 
garden. Richly fragrant, hardy and of all perennials for its delicacy of scription as _above except flower 
do well anywhere.................. 65 .40 bloom. For use in mixed bouquets. spikes are WRG DUAMIOS... 2». 0 cccrsss 65 40 
PANICULATA—Dense, spreading bushy Also field grown plants at 35¢ each; 
The remainder of my order (baby Phlox) came today. type which reaches a height of 3 for $1.00. 
sat want Soh em Sat wre Setanog, iy oO cbout 3 feet. Quantities of tiny white 
, u wor taken care of, Both as te flowers completely hide the plant TURN TO NEXT PAGE, PLEASE 
a crores an ly i in full bloom. Foliage is fine in 
- — texture os saan in rock gar- - a —— 
HIGHLAND QUEEN ROSE HYBRIDS — ee a SN eee ere oe ee wee e se 
Its bright scarlet color adds charm PANICULATA _ SNOW FLAKE—An im- 
from May to November.............. 65 40 proved strain of Gypsophila which anh iit 
§ XNAPPI—Clear golden yellow blooms is favored because of its double “ ck 
above grassy green foliage. Very flowers anl the abundance of bloom. tgs { 
dwarf. Excellent for borders....... 75 45 May be dried for winter bouquets.... .65 40 fp, 
IANTHUS PLUMARIS CYCLOPS — Deep SNOW WHITE DOUBLE—Grown 2 feet * 
tose hybrids noted for their color and high. Flowers are snowy white 
mae OE rere ree 65 40 and a great percentage of them are 
SPRING BEAUTY—Giant sized, double double. An excellent cutting variety 
flowers typically carnation in size and admired by all. tet ete eee ene 75 A5 
and form. Colors cover wide range. .65 40 HELENIUM—An outstanding plant which 
MANTHUS — Sweet Wivelsfield — Mixed wr, vt age mo = bright colored 
colors. True perennial type. Flowers coms during its ooming season. 
are single ie feoen. This is the ideal BIGELOVII—Richly colored, golden yel- 
variety for the rock garden or border low flowers, black centers.......... 65 40 
and is fine for mixed bouquets.... .65 40 RIVERTON GEM—Deep gold suffused 
with —— I’ to = 
red as the blooms age. rows 312 
EC 0M THIS AD ft. high and blooms August until Oct. .65 40 
RIVERTON BEAUTY—Rich lemon-yellow 
with purplish black cone center.... .75 AS 
be HELIOPSIS (Hardy Zinnia)—Valuable for 
cut fowers anl noted for their hardi- 
LEMOINE STRAIN Bi bl 
N —Blossoms resemble 
PLAINWELL MICHIGAN a double sunflower. Color ranges Thousands of Giant Flowering Pacific Hybrid Delphinium 
ad from deep gold to orange........... 65 40 in assorted colors. Note size of these | yr. plants. 


FLOWER GROWER 77, 











ORDER NOW! Plants Sent at Planting Time 


Doz. 
TURN TO PRECEDING PAGES, PLEASE 


IUM 

TENUIFOLIUM—Often called Coral 
Lily. Reaches a height of 112 to 
2 feet. Blooms 2! inches across 
of intense brilliant scarlet........ 

FORMOSUM—Large trumpet shaped 
flowers of creamy white with 
green tinge in throat. Outside 
Pre errr eee 


Per 


Half 
Doz. 





pips, ready to transplant. 





LILY OF THE VALLEY 


The old favorite garden flower. 
for its waxen white bell-like blooms and 
sweet fragrance. Does well in most 
location. Plant where you have trouble get- 
ting anything else to grow. Strong 1 year 


Loved 


65c per doz.; 40c per half doz. 


any 








LINARIA DALMATICA (Perennial 
Snapdragon) — Noted for free 
blooming habit and excellent for 
NE a6 6.dia:4:bime aed m6 aye, b-4 

PANICI — Excellent cutting variety 
and loved for its soft glowing 
color. Foliage more compact than 
asa ares clay wig tik cies 

LINUM PERENNE (Perennial Hardy 
Flax)—Attractive fern-like foliage. 
Each morning you have an abund- 
ance of charming light blue flow- 
2 2. SARA ree 

LOBELIA CARDINALIS (Cardinal 
Flower)—A native perennial which 
does exceptionally well in moist 
ES EERE 

LUNARIA BIENNIS ALBA (Honesty or 
Peter’s Penny)—Much in demand 
for its silvery white seed pani- 
cules which produce artistic ef- 
fects when used in bouquets.... 

LYCHNIS—An old artistic perennial 
which has been cultivated for 
centuries in many countries. 

CHALCEDONICA (Maltese Cross)— 
Vivid scarlet flowers in flat 
heads, borne over an extremely 
long blooming period............. 

VISCARIA SPLENDENS—Grows to a 
height of 112 feet. Brilliant red 
bloom produced over a season.. 

MARTRICARIA (Feverfew) — Much 
used for bedding purposes. 

BALL’S DOUBLE WHITE—We recom- 
mend this as the best because 
it is the only fully double flow- 
ering pure white strain. We 
) ana 98% true to descrip- 

MONARDA (Bergamot)—Bee Balm Didy- 
ma—Extremely hardy and does 
well in those “hard to grow” spots. 
Shaggy, bright scarlet blooms... . 

MYOSOTIS ALPESTRIS (Forget-me-not) 
—Reaches a height of ony 12 
inches and universally loved for 
its charming clear blue flowers. 

Also in field grown transplanted 
plants, 20¢ ea.; $2.00 per doz. 

ROSEA—Blooms of beautiful rose 
: aivikcoe ath hialale ik aha Sak aac Sin 

Also in field grown transplanted 
plants, 20¢ ea.; $2.00 per doz. 

NEPETA MUSSINI (Ground Ivy)— 
Neat, compact, bushy plants with 
gay-green foliage. Reach en 
Gf Gbout 22 INGMOS............. 

OENOTHERA (Evening Primrose) 

FRASERI—Sturdy plant with large 
shiny leaves from which stems 
rise to a height of about 2 feet. 
Quantities of beautiful lemon- 
yellow blooms June-October...... 

PENTSTEMON—Barbatus. Stems grow 
four ft. high and bear masses of 
bright scarlet and yellow bloom. 

PLATYCODON (Chinese Bellflower 
or Balloon Flower) 

EARLY GIANT BLUE—Extra large 
flowering and of a superb shade 
i SR IR as. 0, 6,5, 005 6:48 :0.6)460:3,0:0-0 

GRANDIFLORUM BLUE—Grows to a 
height of 2 feet with large showy 
blue blossoms which appear 
throughout the summer. Splendid 
plant for perennial borders...... 

POLEMONIUM COERULEUM (Jacob’s 
Ladder)—A very showy, free 
flowing plant for the perennial 
I ihe ie ek ik Sioa Rib tik Ack whe kb 8 

PYRETHRUM (Painted Daisy)—For 
general usefulness, beauty, color, 
hardiness and ease with which 
they grow, the Pyrethrums are 
in a class by themselves. 
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Per Halif 
Doz. Doz. 
ROBINSON’S HYBRIDS—An  out- 
standing new strain which is 
noted for the exceptionally large 
size of its flowers and length of 
stem. Superb coloring in rose 
ee eer ee 75 45 
Also in field grown transplanted 
plants 20¢ ea.; $2.00 per doz. 
ROBINSON’S HYBRIDS—As_ de- 
scribed above, but in brilliant 
red and scarlet shades.......... 75 45 
Aliso in field grown transplanted 
plants 20¢ ea.; $2.00 per doz. 
ROSEUM HYBRIDUM—Showy, daisy- 
like flowers in beautiful pink... .65 -40 
ATROSANGUINEUM — An excellent 
strain featuring various’ red 
shades. Fine for cutting and at- 
tractive in the border or bed. .65 -40 
JAMES KELWAY—Deep blood red 
color makes this variety much in 
demand. All the good qualities 
of the Pyrethrum plus a richness 
ON? EE, og.5c.adaremer wa new eee eeues 65 40 


GIANT PACIFIC HYBRID 
DELPHINIUM 


Richards Gardens enjoy the reputation of not 
only being America’s Largest Growers of un- 
transplanted Perennials, but also of producing 
some of the best Pacific Hybrid Delphiniums it 
is possible to secure. 

This elegant strain of Delphinium is almost 
beyond description. Flower spikes 3 to 5 feet 
long closely packed with individual flowers from 
2 to 3 inches across; many are double some 
semi-double, some single. The plants are re- 
sistant to mildew and stems are wiry and strong 
enough to resist high winds. These plants are 
strong, well rooted plants. Seeds sown last May. 


PLANTS BY COLOR 





EEE EES enn ec entoenksecescceses $1.00 $.60 
REPRE Py ieranrsry sare eo 1.00 60 
REESE eae a pare Pare gr rer 1.00 60 
LAVENDER & PASTEL............... 1.00 60 
SES eens 1.00 60 
J... SSS rss 1.00 -60 
WERSEE TRMMEUEED 5c ccc ce scsccecione 1.00 -60 


NAMED VARIETIES 


GALAHAD SERIES—Clear white flower 
spikes of enormous size with well 
comes flowers. Good branching 


a rhs | Sirsa nus alae hacaae 1.25 -70 
GUINEVERE—Light pink lavender with 

EE ik cn oka s 6.b0sin ee eoe 1.25 -70 
SUMMER SKIES—Clearest light blue 

eee 1.25 -70 


BLACK KNIGHT—Darkest royal violet 1.25 -70 
ROUND TABLE—Mixed shades. Finest 1.25 .70 





RUDBECKIA (Cone Flower)—For tall 
backgrounds or hardy borders 
these plants are indispensable. 
HIRTA AUTUMN TINTS—A wealth 
of beautiful new autumn shades. 
Profuse blooming variety which is 
OD TE in. be: 0 0:6.6:0:0:0.0 000560 65 40 
PURPUREA — The best known of 
the Rudbeckias. Rosy purple 
petals with quill-like centers 
which show golden crimson tints. .65 40 
SALVIA AZUREA (Hardy Meadow 
Sage)—For profusion of blooms 
during early autumn the Salvia 
is unexcelled. Tall, willowy stems 
bearing masses of pale blue 
flowers make them ideal......... 65 40 
SAPONARIA OCYMOIDES (Soapwarf) 
—A trailing vine-like plant which 
is splendid for the rockery. All 
through May and June plants are 
a mass of pink blossoms........ 65 40 
SCABIOSA — Strong growing plant ; 
with a profuse blooming habit. 
CAUCASIA (Pincushion Flower)— 
Do well in any ordinary garden 
soil. Ideal for cut flowers....... 65 40 
CAUCASICA PERFECTA—A large 
flowering and improved form 
of this strain. Lilac-lavender. 65 40 
HOUSE’S HYBRIDS—Large flowering 
strain noted for the variation of 
its colors, which range from light 
blue and lavender to deep blue 
I IOs a. i.» t.0'0:.0.6°'6 0:0 8-00 75 45 
SILENE SCHAFTA (Catchfly) — Very 
dwarf plant which only grows 
4 to 6 inches high. Valuable 
for rock gardens. Pink blossoms 
from July to October........... 65 40 
SHASTA DAISY (Moonpenny) — One 
of the most widely known of the 
hardy perennials. 


Per 

Doz. 
ALASKA—Probably the best known 
variety. Slender 40 inch stems, 
each topped with a large pure 
white daisy sporting a gay 

ESR Pee aia a arama eae 65 
CONQUEROR—Giant flowering va- 
riety which comes into bloom 

somewhat later than Alaska..... 75 
DIENER’S DOUBLE FRINGED WHITE 
—tTall growing with strong stems 
and immense white blooms which 
are all nearly double with a very 

attractive fringed edge.......... 1.00 
KING EDWARD VII— Flowers of 
immense size on long graceful 
stems make this one of the best 

ree ree 65 


Half 
Doz. 


-40 


45 


-60 


-40 





GET THIS EXCEPTIONAL 
DAISY! 


WHITE GODDESS—A_ variety 
which is fine for rock garden or 
borders. Large flowering and ex- 
ceptionally free blooming. Stems 
about 18 inches long............. 65 





-40 








STATICE LATIFOLIA (Great Sea 
Lavender)—Grows in fine lace- 
like form with profusion of misty 
bluish blossoms. May be cut and 
dried for winter bouquets........ 75 

STOKESIA (Cornflower) — Beautiful 
aster-like flowers with finely di- 
vided petals. 





azure blue borne on stems 1 to 
lg feet high. A fine variety 
for cutting, attractive in beds or 
MII cid isis eid taal Gato a ocea Dl So , s 65 
Also in field grown transplanted 
plants, 25¢ ea.; $2.00 per doz. 
THALICTRUM  ADIANTIFOLIUM 
(Meadow Rue)—Popular for its 
finely shredded foliage which re- 
sembles the Maidenhair Fern. 
Tiny yellow flowers cover plant 


in June. Grows 2 feet high..... 65 
AQUILEGIFOLIUM PURPUREUM — 
Purple flowers in June........... 65 


TRITOMA (Torch Lily or Red Hot 
Poker)—A spectacular plant with 
foliage resembling that of Yucca. 2.00 

TUNICA SAXIFRAGA (Coat Flower) 
—Ornamental grass-like foliage. 
Bears small pink flowers in pro- 
fusion most of the summer....... 65 

VALERIANA (Garden Heliotrope)— 
Showy heads of brilliant flowers 
borne on erect stems, 

RUBRA COCCINEA—Brightest scar- 
let blooms borne on strong stems 
36 inches high. Foliage is orna- 
mental and plant is hardy...... 65 

VERONICA — Interesting because of 
their ornamental foliage and the 
long flower spikes which resem- 
ble graceful spires. Very hardy. 

LONGIFOLIA — Grows 30 _ inches 
high and bears quantities of 
bright blue flower spikes........ 65 

AMETHYSTINA—Dwarf form which 
rarely grows over 1 foot high. .65 

VIOLA (Hardy Tufted Pansies)—One 
of the most popular garden flow- 
ers. Loved for their dwarf 
stature, their colorfulness and 
their free blooming habit. 

APRICOT—Large flowering type in 
rich shades of apricot........... 75 

ARKWRIGHT RUBY—Richly colored, 
— red with velvety sheen. 


Fragrant and beautiful.......... 65 
BLACK IMP—Glossy back with yel- 

Oh GRRE ere 65 
CHANTREYLAND_—_Masses of purest 

rr Tee 75 


CORNUTA KING HENRY—Flowers of 
rich violet-purple with small yel- 
low eye. Each blossom perfectly 
I ee aa ae alia ale nese ge yf) 

JERSEY GEM—Shimmering deep 
blue violet color, sweet fragrance 
and extremely long period of 
bloom make this outstanding.... .65 

WALLER FRANKLIN MIXTURE—For 
bedding and gay borders, order 
this colorful mixture of blues and 
ellows. Order now............ 65 

YUCCA 

FILAMENTOSA—tLong pointed 
blades of dark green foliage. 
Tall erect stems topped with 
large heads of white blooms. 
Excellent for specimen plants.... .65 


45 


-40 
-40 
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-40 
-40 
40 


40 


Plainwell, Michigan 








Above are views of the Sarah P. Duke Gardens on the campus 
Carolina, to which yearly 


of Duke 


University in North 
thousands of visitors 


come countless numbers 





Photos courtesy Duke University 


A proof of man’s need of lovely gardens may be seen in the 


flock to 
wherever they are 


visitors who public gardens, 


Garden Hospitality In a Time of Stress 


By NANNIE C. HOLDING 


Former Chairman, Garden Pilgrimage Committee 


N spite of the fact that our. nation is 
now playing a vital part in the world 
conflict, ornamental gardening and 

all its allied forms are important today; 
and because we have become a garden 
and flower cons¢ious people, our gardens 
may be put to greater use than at any 
time in our nation’s history. 

During the tragic days when France 
fell, and the dark days which followed, 
many ornamental gardeners felt that the 
ornamental garden had lost its importanee 
in the scheme of American living. I, for 
one, shared this view, thinking that only 
the growing of food to feed a hungry 
world, ‘and all things contributing ma- 
terially to national preparedness, were of 
real importance. 

Gradually, however, I came to see things 
differently, and to believe that even in a 
world of conflict ornamental gardening 
still had a role to play, that flowers had 
a way of speaking to men under stress 
and strain, to quiet shattered nerves, and 
to strengthen men to fight harder for 
their way of life, when attacked from 
without. 

England felt that way also, for in the 
summer of 1940, when pelting death 
rained from the sky, and when the wails 
and moans of the injured, dying and be- 
reaved were held back through sheer na- 
tional courage, they continued to have 
their amateur flower shows. And in Lon- 
don, in the summer of 1941, the historic 
Royal Horticultural Society held monthly 
flower shows. 

While the American morale for resist- 
ing aggression is strong, the more we share 
our gardens with others, the deeper will 
be our love of homes and gardens, and 
the stronger our resistance against the 


Lhe Garden Club of North Carolina 


overthrow of our government and the 
American way of life. 

This spring, every private garden owner, 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific, and from 
Central America to Canada, can definitely 
contribute to national morale’ and the 
drawing of. all Americans into a closer 
bond of unity, through opening wide his 
garden gates-and the sharing of his gar- 
dens with others. 

There are numerous methods of sharing 
our gardens with others. Owners of large 
estates ean render a real service in open- 
ing their gardens for the enjoyment of 
others. In some instances it will bé neces- 
sary to eharge an entrance fee and in those 
cases where the fee makes it possible for 





Share Your. Garden 
Campaign 


Miss Holding, author of this ar- 
ticle, writes: “I feel keenly that this 
spring, as never before in our na- 
tion’s history, garden owners should 
share their gardens, and in so doing 
contribute their part towards draw- 
ing our nation into a closer bond of 
unity, to fight those forees which 
would take from us our American 
way of life.” 

This Share-Your-Garden move- 
ment is recommended now as a vital 
project for garden clubs, service 
clubs, fraternal and religious agen- 
cies, other groups and individuals 
as a part of the National Defense 
program.—EDITor. 











garden owners to maintain their estate 
gardens and to continue to open those 
same gardens to the public, the entrance 
fee is essential. 

There is also a second class of garden 
owners who charge for entrance but who 
devote the proceeds to a worthy cause. 
An outstanding example of this occurred 
in my state in 1930 at Wilmington, North 
Carolina, when a. local minister in need 
of. funds for his church, requested the 
owners of “Airlie-on-the-Sound” to open 
their beautiful Azalea gardens to the pub- 
lic. Graciously they consented, and from 
that date on their gardens have been 
opened each spring from one to two days, 
the proceeds going to a worthy cause. 
From that small beginning, the just fame 
of -these gardens has spread throughout 
the country. 

Today, when funds are needed for vari- 
ous war relief agencies, owners of estate 
gardens who have never before opened 
their gates to visitors face a two-fold 
opportunity. Through opening their gar- 
den gates the owners not only share their 
gardens with others, but also make it pos- 
sible for material aid to be raised through 
the funds realized at the garden gates. 

A third class of gardens where an en- 
trance fee is charged is also worth while. 
They are the gardens which are listed 
through the local or state garden club for 
visitors. In my state the entrance fee is 
divided between the garden owner, the 
local club, and the state club. The fee 
makes it possible for the garden owner to 
meet the expense of preparing the garden 
for visitors, resodding, and other needed 
repairs after hundreds of visitors have 
valled. Usually the local club uses the 
money realized on the tour for local beau- 
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“The ornamental garden still has a very important role to play in our Amerian life.” 
—Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, President, National Council of State Garden Clubs, Inc. 











tification, while the state club uses it like- 
wise for a worthy cause. 

This year the fourth class of garden 
owners is perhaps of greatest importance. 
They are the small private garden owners 
who are willing to open their garden gates 
to visitors, charging no admission fee. 

Unless their gardens are very large, 
many individual garden owners hesitate 
to open them to visitors. This is a mis- 
taken idea, which the “share-your-garden” 
movement is seeking to overcome. Size is 
not of paramount importance. Many peo- 
ple prefer small, intimate gardens to those 
of a large estate. Therefore, any garden 
ranging in size from a “pocket-handker- 
chief” garden to that of a large estate 
‘an benefit countless numbers of individ- 
uals by adopting the “open-gate” policy, 
with no admission charged. 

All individuals interested in joining 
the army of “open-garden-gates-free-of- 
charge” should list their gardens with 
their local garden club, if the loeal club 
is sending out press notices as to the 
gardens opened and the dates and hours 
of admission. But if the local club is not 
conducting such a movement, the indi- 
vidual gardener should notify his or her 
local paper and ask that such a notice be 
inserted. This the paper will gladly do, 
free of charge. 

I am not alone in hoping that many 
additional garden owners will open their 
gates to visitors this spring, summer, and 
fall. Mrs. Joseph H. Brewer, of Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, president of the Na- 
tional Council of State Garden Clubs, 
Ine., writes: “I agree with you that the 
ornamental garden still has a very im- 
portant role to play in our American life. 
The privilege of visiting beautiful gardens 
is one that I believe has a very far-reach- 
ing effect upon the spiritual life of our 
people, and I hope that all those who are 
privileged to have beautiful gardens, never 
mind how small, will feel that it is now 
a real duty to share them with others.” 

I believe in sharing our gardens with 
others. I would like to see the “share-vour- 
garden” movement spread to all corners 
of our country. I would like to see college 
girls and college boys receive invitations 
to visit private gardens, on specified dates, 
especially on Sunday afternoons. 

And the boys at camp—they need gar- 
dens too. In the spring of 1941 I visited 
one of our largest southern camps, and 
was interested in the attempts of indi- 
vidual soldiers to beautify their headquar- 
ters with plant materials. One soldier in 
particular had a small annual garden 
surrounding his private abode. 

Even men at the front are known to 
feel the need of flowers and long to have 
them in sight. In 1937, an American fight- 
ing in Spain for the Spanish government, 
maintained a ten-foot garden of collected 
Spanish wild flowers in front of his dug- 
out. 

The “open-garden-gate” policy is a 
never to be forgotten experience for the 
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garden owner. I have had this experience, 
and I would not take anything for the 
memory. It blesses those who come as 
well as those who throw open their gates. 
It is an experience in which the garden 
owners and visitors rub shoulders with all 
classes—the little shop girl on Sunday 





afternoons, the socialite, the laundress, 
the tired business man or woman. It makes 
of all participants better citizens, and 
will, this spring, unite us even more 
strongly in opposing those forces which 
would take from us our happy, free way 
of life. ; 


I Vote for Torenia 


By MaArGARET PERRYMAN, (Ga.) 


CAST all my votes for Torenia. It’s 
true and it’s blue, can well be its 
slogan for its bid for garden fame. 

Torenia has so many advantages in its 
growth that I always have large beds of 
it in my garden. I grow it in my porch 
boxes with Rosy Morn Petunias and this 
combination makes the neighbors green 
with envy. I use it to border flower beds. 
I use it in my rock garden. I even pot up 
some of the plants and bring them into my 
winter window garden. I can always find 
a bare spot in the flower garden that needs 
a Torenia or two. Torenia makes a rather 
nice little eut flower when used in small 
arrangements. 

It’s tidy and symmetrical growth are 
ideal. Usually it grows about 12 inches 
high and just about that wide when the 
plants are given ample room. It starts 
blooming within a few weeks and con- 
tinues to be a mass of blue, right up to 
frost. The plants are just about immune 
to all garden pests and diseases. There are 
always flowers, in spite of poor soil, 
drought, too much water or even shade. 

To grow Torenia from seeds is as easy 
as growing Petunias. The seeds are very 
small and require the same good attention 


given Petunias. A well-drained box of 
screened soil and sand mixed is good. 
Barely press the seeds into the soil with a 
shingle. Keep the box well watered from 
the bottom because top watering washes 


the seeds. When true leaves appear, 
transplant to permanent location. 
Torenia can be successfully trans- 


planted even when in full bloom, if you 
will water it well and shade it a little for a 
day. If put out during a rain, the plants 
will not even wilt. 

Torenia has the happy faculty of re- 
seeding itself from year to year, very 
much like Petunias, only the Torenia 
comes back in its true blue color again. 
But it waits for good hot weather before 
these seedlings appear and then they 
come up in great profusion. However, for 
early bloom, I find it best to sow a packet 
of seeds. Then you ean use the volunteer 
seedlings to cover bare spots in the garden 
and to give to neighbors. 

Try Torenia and I feel sure that you 
will be entranced with its quaint little two- 
toned blue flowers, and with its highly 
satisfactory manner of trying to outbloom 
every flower in the garden, never seeming 
to exhaust itself. 


A Pink Flowered Vine 


By Frances W. Lorine, ( Mass.) 


EW gardeners seem aware of the 

lovely climber, Calystegia hederacea 

or double pink perennial Morning 
Glory. Another name for it is C. pubes- 
cens flore pleno. It is not a neweomer 
of recent years but one of the many 
worthy plants of grandmother’s day, sel- 
dom seen now except in remote communi- 
ties where slips of all the favorite posies 
are handed down from generation to gen- 
eration. 

In such a place in Canada I found my 
first Calystegia smothering one corner of 
a small country house with its dark green, 
arrow-like foliage. Graceful sprays of 
delightfully waxy flowers overlaid this 
blanket of green, tapering from wide open 
blossoms of palest pink to tight closed, 
rosy buds. 

“They’re like a georgous corsage of 
Gardenias—only pink!” my companion 
exclaimed as we admired our discovery. 
And truly the peculiar cluster arrange- 


ment and fresh, wax-like blossoms bear 
a strong resemblance to the florist shop 
favorites. 

Culturally the Calystegia is a well be- 
haved garden citizen, a long lived peren- 
nial asking nothing of life but reasonably 
good garden soil and something to climb 
on. Sunshine or partial shade make it 
equally happy. It far outshines all annual 
Morning Glories in many respects. The 
leaves are a richer green and a heavier 
texture. The flowers have more substance 
and do not close in the hot sunshine as the 
annual varieties do. Its growth is suffi- 
ciently dense to make an excellent screen 
for porch or arbor and it easily reaches 
a height of twelve or more feet. Midsum- 
mer, that doldrum spot in the garden 
salendar when nothing exciting seems to 
happen, finds it at its best, fresh and 
lovely and ready to earry on with an end- 
8" display until frost nips the last pink 
mud, 
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Conducted by MARION P. THOMAS, (Utica, N. Y.) 


First Defense Gardening Course 


PRACTICAL course in Defense Garden- 
Aries probably one of the first of its 
kind, originated and planned by the Ferry- 
Morse Seed Co. and sponsored by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Extension Service, the 
Detroit Public Library and the Detroit Gar- 
den Center, has met with gratifying en- 
thusiasm in Detroit, 

More than 200 men and women enrolled 
for the first lesson of this new night course, 
in spite of the fact that it began in the 
middle of October, far in advance of what 
is usually considered the garden-conscious 
season. Attendance has averaged about 225 
for subsequent meetings. 

Two-thirds of the class, according to an 
analysis made from the enrollment question- 
naire, have had previous gardening experi- 
ence—chiefly with flowers—but nearly. half 
are planning vegetable gardens next spring 
for the first time. Available garden space 


varies from ten feet to two acres—with 
larger areas in the majority. Two im- 


portant trends are disclosed; a real, im- 
pelling interest in gardening; and the 
migration of the past few years to sub- 
sistence-size property. 

The appeal of this course is two-fold: 
First, the realization of the need for grow- 
ing a home vegetable supply, as urged for 
National Defense, and, second, the practical 
nature of the plan. For it is, above all, 
a practical, down-to-earth course. 

The practical side is proved by the “lab- 
oratory’ work, intended to take the place 
of an actual practice garden, and to make 


gardening “come alive.” One laboratory 
period was devoted to actually planting 


seeds in a flat of dirt to give beginners 
the “feel of seeds” and to teach correct plant- 
ing depths for seeds of varying sizes—lettuce 
to corn. Another laboratory period con- 
sisted of a practical demonstration in how 
to select and use garden tools—real tools. 
This was supplemented by slides and movies. 
Each garden problem in turn—bugs, diseases, 
weeds—will be treated in a similarly practi- 


cal, visual manner. 
Vegetable varieties best suited to the 


home garden are shown with slides, to make 
the home gardener a combined connoisseur 
and epicure. The most efficient use of gar- 
dening space rather than the amount of 
space is being emphasized. Realizing, too, 
that vegetables cannot contain the vital ele- 
ments they should unless these same ele- 
ments exist in the soil, instruction has been 
given in correcting various soil conditions, 
as well as in simple soil analysis. 

Flowers have been included for their 
morale value, but the emphasis is on vege- 
tables. 

Practical instruction in laying out and 
planning garden space to most efficiently 
meet the needs of each gardener is an 
important feature of the course. Each stu- 
dent is expected to =~ and submit a plan 
of the garden he will make in the spring. 





Classes for arrangements on wall brackets 

offer a welcome change from conventional 

classes. In this composition Mrs. Robert 

C. Bourne of New Jersey used Roses, Be- 
gonia foliage and persimmon branches 
Photo by Boutrelle 


There SS no fee of any kind for this 
course. All of the instructors, many of 
whom are nationally known and usually well 
paid for their services, are donating their 
time as a contribution to the cause of Na- 
tional Defense. 

The Detroit Public Library maintains, out- 
side the classroom, an excellent assortment 
of better gardening books on subjects per- 
taining to the course. 


Round Robin Enrollment 


[Readers who are not familiar with the 
Round Robin Garden Club movement are 
referred to the December, 1941, issue for 
full particulars.—EDIToR | 


T’S quite wonderful the way “Robins” 

are flocking. Up to November 28, twenty- 
five have applied for membership in Herb 
Round Robin Clubs. Three groups have been 
arranged, routes laid out and letters started 
on their rounds. More names are being re- 
ceived almost daily. The maximum mem- 
bership for each club will be twelve and 
eventually vacancies in the first clubs will 
be filled. If several applications are re- 
ceived, a fourth club will be started. The 
idea is to so group the members that no 
club will be weak and there will always be 
room for new comers. 

Several have written that they were be- 
ginners so knew little about herbs and 
feared that might make them ineligible for 
membership. Decidedly not. All are learn- 
ers; those who know the most will help the 
ones who know the ieast. The latter may 
have to start by asking questions which 
will give the experienced ones an oppor- 


tunity to pass on what they have already 


learned. 


If at any time a question needs an an- 


swer before other Robins could answer it, 
a letter to the director would bring the 


information promptly. We would suggest in 
this case enclosing postage for the answer 
so that she would not have to bear the 
expense. Postage soon counts up. For the 
Herb Round Robin Clubs the director will 





be Mrs. Florence Davis, 
Utica, N. Y. who devotes her gardening 
interests almost entirely to herbs. Until 
recently, Mrs. Davis lived in Syracuse only 
fifty miles west of Utica. While there she 
planted the municipal herb garden. She also 
lectures and writes about herbs. 

Suggestions are welcomed from those join- 
ing Round Robin clubs and a set of simple 
rules and directions will be typed and sent 
to each member as soon as it is learned 
exactly what they should be. It has been 
suggested that each club be known by the 
name of an herb rather than a number. 
Members might select the herb they would 
like. 


47 Parkside Court, 


Begonia and Geranium Round Robins 


HERR is a request for a Begonia Round 
Robin and a director is ready to take 
charge. 

We have two requests to start Geranium 
clubs. One person has offered to direct a 
club of sweet-scented Geraniums but would 
be willing to include Geraniums in general, 


especially Lady Washingtons. The other, 
writing from Missouri, wishes to form a 
Geranium club of “not over twelve mem- 
bers” and specifies “each applicant must 
have a collection of at least fifty (50) 


varieties.” This would be a membership 
of more advanced growers. Anyone wishing 
to join these Geranium clubs should be sure 
to specify which group he or she is quali- 
fied for. 

If any readers are willing to be leaders of 
clubs devoted to other plants, or in general 
gardening, please let us know because it 
is necessary to have a director, or ‘Mother 
Robin,” before it is possible to form a club. 
The work would be interesting and not diffi- 
cult. 

Since writing the above reports, the foi- 


lowing has been received from Topeka, 
Kansas. It gives a good idea of Round 


Robin Garden Clubs. “Why should Round 
Robin Clubs be confined to Begonias? (Ap- 
parently the writer had read only the 
earlier report on the original Begonia Round 
Robin Club in the September, 1941, issue) 
I belong to perhaps a dozen Round Robins 
on as many different subjects: Iris, Semper- 
vivums, Hemerocallis and other just mis- 
cellaneous garden subjects. I supposed that 
flower gardeners were acquainted with the 
Round Robin Clubs. I’ve known of them 
for years. 

“Kach member, when the packet of letters 
arrives, takes out her last letter and writes 
a new one to send on with the letters from 
the other members. We take notes from 
the letters as we read. There are always 
lots of helps, elippings and pictures in- 


cluded. Wherever possible, we visit the 
gardens of our club members and many 


lifelong friendships have started with the 
Round Robin letters. We have reports on 
all new flowers, for some one of the many 
members is sure to have grown one the 
others may not have tried. The Round Robin 
Clubs are grand and here’s to more of them 
all over the U.S.A.” 

Undoubtedly the oldest Round Robin 
Garden Club is the first Begonia one, but 
of course any subject can be taken up to 
form a new club. Some very active ones 
take up gardening in general, including 
botany, scientific names, etc. There is no 
limit to their scope. 
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A Garden Club Birthday 


HE Eddyville (lowa) Garden Club or- 

ganized in 1931 celebrated its tenth 
birthday at the home of one of its members 
and the charter members planned the pro- 
gram. A history of the club “brought out 
many interesting events.” The first under- 
taking was the transforming of some vacant 
lots, left in an unsightly condition after 
former buildings had been destroyed by fire, 
into little parks for “tourists and towns- 
people to stop and rest awhile.” Clean-Up 
Days have been instituted and the town 
flower, the Iris, has been planted. A two-day 
study course was held and annual flower 
shows. 

The program at the birthday party-meet- 
ing closed with a contest—*Do I Know 
These Flowers?’ Thirty-one had to be 
identified. This active little club has a very 
good 1941-42 year book. Meetings are held 
twice a month, each with an assigned topic 
and a leader. The topics are interestingly 


worded. They include Masses of Velvet, 
The Garden Bookshelf, Garden Difficulties, 
Harvest on t e Sideboard, House Plants 


Return to Winter Quarters, Home, Garden 
and Yard Christmas Decorations, Christmas 
Party, Songs of Garden and Flowers (Musi- 
cale), Science and Superstition, Annual Do’s 
and Don’ts, How to Be Lazy and Have a 
Garden (we would like the recipe), Trip 
Through the Seed Catalogues, Daisies, Berry 
Bearing Shrubs, Indoor and Outdoor Gar- 
dening, May Breakfast and Exchange of 
Plants, Flowers That Pose in the Spring, 
Roses, My Favorite Flower, Activities of 
Other Garden Clubs, Garden Facts and 
Philosophies, and Growing Florist Chrys- 
anthemums. The Garden Difficulties were 
discussed at a Round Table, 

Other attractive year books have been 
received from the Clinton Garden Club of 
Clinton, New York, and tlie Brownsville 
Garden Club of Brownsville, Texas. The 
latter contains some topics that suggest the 
latest trend in garden club activities 
flowers and gardens for churches. The 
Brownsville club includes “Flowers for Our 
Church” and “Planting Our Church Gar- 
dens.” The projects for 1941-2 for this 
club are four in: number: To buy three 
vases for the use of the community church; 
to keep vases filled; to help make a success 
of the Inter-community Meeting; and _ to 
inaugurate an annual Flower Day at the 
Community Church. A serap book on 
“Church Gardens,” is being kept for use of 
the club. 





J. D. Long Awarded Medal 


HE annual medal awards of the New 

England Gladiolus Society have been 
announced, with the highest honor, its Gold 
Medal, being awarded to J. D. Long, of 
Boulder, Colorado. He. was especially cited 
for continued service in advancing the 
Gladiolus; for original, valuable and up-to- 
date cultural directions given in readable 
language, with a humor widely known and 
appreciated; for co-operation with amateur 
Gladiolus societies; and for loyal support 
to the New England Gladiolus Society for 
many years. 

Bronze medals were also awarded to Prof. 
Chester F. Kuhn of Wayne University, De- 
troit, Mich., for his studies of Gladiolus 
classification and nomenclature, and_ to 
Mark E. Hogan, Nashua, N. H., for de- 
veloping a number system for color, type, 
and size classification. 

The 1942 officers of the New England 
Gladiolus Society are as follows: President, 
James H. Odell, Wellesley Hills, Mass.; vice- 
presidents, Howart T. Munson, Warehouse 
Point, Conn., and Alfred M. Butler, West 
Roxbury, Mass.; secretary, Albin K. Parker, 
Norwood, Mass.; and treasurer, Albion R. 
Davis, Wellesley, Mass. 
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Date 
February 7-8 
of Chatham County 
February 21-28 
land Public Auditorium 

March 1-8 
March 14-22 


March 15-22 


March 15-22 


March 16-21 


March 16-21 


Central Palace 


March 16-21 Philadelphia Flower 


March 21-29 


April 28-May 3 
May 15-18 
Morton Estate 





Spring Flower Shows 


Sponsoring Organization 
Second Annual Camellia Show, Garden Club Council 


Greater Cleveland Home and Flower Show, Cleve- 


Houston Spring Flower Show 

Greater St. Louis Flower and Garden Show, St. Louis 
Flower Show Association, The Arena 

National Flower and Garden Show, Society of Ameri- 
can Florists, International Amphitheater 

Pacific Northwest Spring Flower and Garden Show, 
Allied Florists Association of 
National Flower Show Committee of the Society 
of American Florists, Civic Auditorium 

New England Spring Flower Show, Massachusetts 
Horticultural Society, Mechanics Building 

International Flower Show, Horticultural Society of 
New York and the New York Florists Club, Grand 


Show, 
Show, Inc., and the Pennsylvania Horticultural 
Society, Commercial Museum 


Michigan Flower and Garden Exhibition, Michigan 
Horticultural Society, Convention Hall 


California Spring Garden Show, Exposition Building. 
Garden Show of the Garden Clubs of Illinois, Joy 


Place 
Savannah, Ga. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 


Houston, Texas. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Chicago, IIl. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle and the 

Boston, Mass. 


New York, N. Y. 


Philadelphia Flower Philadelphia, Penna. 


Detroit, Mich. 


Oakland, Calif. 
Lisle, Ill. 








Clubs Supply Flower Arrangements 


HE Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute 

of Utica, N. Y., has asked the many 
garden clubs of Utica to co-operate by keep- 
ing a few flower arrangements on exhibition 
at all times. Each week members of two 
clubs provide the arrangements and place 
them wherever they look best. The exhibits 
began in late November when dried materials 
were used mostly. During December ar- 
rangements looked toward Christmas and 
the holidays. 


Oklahoma State Convention 


HE annual convention of the Oklahoma 
State Garden Club was held in Tulsa on 
November 6 and 7. It was well attended 
and was exceptionally interesting. The state 


president, Mrs. C. L. Chase, presided. Other 
prominent attendants were Mrs. R. C. Spil- 
lers of Tulsa, Junior past president and 
Regional vice-president, and Mrs. Will Lake 
of Fort Worth, state president of Texas 
and National chairman of Garden Centers. 

The regional meeting to be held in Little 
Rock, Arkansas, in May was announced 
and also the State Judging School to be 
held in the spring. The state president, Mrs. 
Chase, attended the Texas convention at 
Houston on November 20. 


A Ciub Chrysanthemum Show 


The Delaware County Garden Club has 
held annual exhibitions for 2] years. The 
October show was of Chrysanthemums and 
it was held open for two days. 





Garden Clubs 


ARDEN clubs across the land are ask- 
(; ing, “What can we contribute to the 
Food for Freedom campaign; how may we 
help to win the war?” There is no one simple 
answer to these questions at this time be- 
cause plans for action are still in the forma- 
tive stage. However, no club should hastily 
proceed to sponsor wholesale vegetable pro- 
duction until it has been assured by the 
proper authorities that such a plan is un- 
wasteful of essential materials—seeds, ferti- 
lizers and insecticides. 

The Secretary of Agriculture has dele- 
gated to the farmers of this country the task 
of growing most of our food crops and they 
are equipped to do this. The state land grant 
colleges, the state and county extension 
services and county and local home demon- 
stration agents are to co-ordinate the na- 
tional food production program and to them 
garden clubs may turn for advice as to what 
should be grown and in what quantities, 

School and community gardens may be 
established again where there is need for 
them. Both will require all-season super- 
vision, and in many instances the general 
direction of these gardens may fall under 


in Wartime 


the O. C. D., but defense organizations will 
need the assistance of skilled gardeners. 
Garden clubs should offer to supervise these 
gardens and to conduct elementary garden 
schools at once to acquaint prospective gar- 
deners with the principles of vegetable cul- 
ture (see Detroit report this issue). 

Demonstration gardens should be estab- 
lished only where skilled. help is assured, 
and then only by Garden Centers, State Col- 
leges, and other responsible agencies. 

Garden clubs should exert a_ steadying 
influence in their own communities to fore- 
stall hysteria and to prevent destruction 
of lawns and ornamental plantings. Only as 
much produce as communities need for home 
consumption and preserving should be 
grown. 

Washington authorities urge that home 
gardeners continue to grow flowers and to 
beautify their communities. Clubs, there- 
fore, should conduct their flower shows as 
usual, make highway, municipal and mili- 
tary camp plantings, hold pilgrimages fol- 
lowing, perhaps, the pattern outlined in this 
issue, and use flowers from their gardens 
to bolster the morale of a nation at war. 
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Information, Please! 


BADERS want your help with 
these puzzling garden questions. 
If you have had experience with the 
plants mentioned, send your answer 
to the Editor. As many letters as 
possible will be used in this column. 


Seeds of Species Marigolds 
Wanted 


Garden books usually list five na- 
tural species of Tagetes, or Marigold. 
They are Tagetes patula, T. erecta, 
T. lucida, T. signata and T. tenuifolia. 
I have grown all except the last and 
cannot find it (T. tenuifolia) listed 
in any catalogue. Will someone please 
recommend a source of this species ?— 
Avuaust Kapow, JR., ( Fla.) 





Do Hippeastrums Have 
Medicinal Value? 


’ 
I grow and cross Hippeastrums. As 


a result some plants are not first 
class. I have been told that the bulbs 
have medicinal value and that there 


sale for them as such. 
this is hearsay. Can anyone give defi- 
nite information?—(Mrs.) M.  F. 
Davis, (Calif.) 


is a I suspect 


What Makes Gardenia Buds 
Drop? 


Will some one please tell me how to 
care for Gardenia plants? Their buds 
form but do not mature. Some of 
them drop off as well as some of the 
leaves, -which first turn yellow.— 
(Mrs.) F. M. Sevpy, ( Minn.) 








Gloxinias Stored in Peat Moss 


Answering Mary Lukes (Wis.) 


I have very little trouble with 
inias. I do not think I 


November 


my Glox- 


have ever lost one 


by rot. 


When my Gloxinias are through 
flowering, I gradually dry them until the 


plant is drooping. I then shake all soil from 
the bulb and remove the top and roots. I 
am careful to get all the green stem. After 
a day or so of drying, the bulbs are packed 


partment 









in dry peat moss and stored in a cool base 


ment. Beginning in February, I look over 
the earlier varieties. If tiny shoots are show 


ing, the bulbs are put in damp peat 
and placed in the light, The 
cover the bulbs. When the shoots are 
3 inches high I pot them. I 
in bloom all summer. 

Baking the soil before potting eliminates 
soil contamination.—(Mrs.) M. F. Davis, 
(Calif. ) 


moss 
not 
about 
Gloxinias 


moss does 


have 


Gloxinia Bulbs Stored Dry 


Answering R. 8. (Ohio) 


After cleaning off dead foliage, leave the 
bulb in the pot without disturbing it and set 
it in a cool, airy place with no water until 
time to start growth again. Then remove 
bulb from old soil, clean it and repot it. 


December 


I have carried mine over winter this way 
for years, and have never lost one. They are 
always plump and ready for growth in the 


spring. Watering during the rest period 
causes rot.—(Mrs.) R. D. Emmons, (Ore.) 


Keep Small Gloxinias Growing 


Answering R. 8. (Ohio) December 


Gloxinias should not be stored in too cool 
a place, I should say you watered too often. 
Small bulbs are more difficult to winter and 








“Let Your Garden be Your Hobby in 1942 


Gardening affords healthful recreation 
at trifling cost” 


CARL SALBACH 





SPECIAL *1° OFFERS 


Plant easily grown vege- 
tables for the table. 


One of the best producers and easiest to 
grow is CORN Plant AUNT MARY’S 
SWEET CORN, deliciously sweet and ten- 
der. Vigorous grower, good producer. Big 
packet enough for three successive plant- 
ME Gin 55.0 oe sweet ane ae Oe aoe $1.00 


GLADIOLUS 


Four finest NEW 
deepest red; 
pink; Golden 
and Festival 


varieties;—Black Opal 
Candy Heart, big delicate 
Goddess best deep yellow 
Queen glowing deep pink. 
Three medium sized young bulbs each, 
guaranteed to bloom, labeled.....$1.00 
12 bulbs each of above collection (48 bulbs) 
medium -eize labeled............... $3.50 
40 assorted, very choice gladiolus bulbs 
medium size, guaranteed to bloom. .$1.00 


100 medium size assorted bulbs...... $2.00 


Plant Flowers to keep the 
home cheerful. 


IRIS 


3 splendid Kaempferi (water iris)... 


FLOWER SEEDS 


. $1.00 


11 packets finest varieties, large flowering 
ZINNIA seeds, all different named var- 
NN os ots, 06s oe Sdn ae Oe $1.00 

| large packet, sensational NEW ALSTRO- 
EMERIA seed, recently imported from 
England. Large, pink, yellow and_ red 
blooms. Keep 10 “ae when cut. for 
MILD pen only..... RSPR 


Orders accompanied by remittance will be 
sent by prepaid post. Sent C.O.D. prepaid 
plus C.O.D. fee. Order now. Post card 
will do. 


CARL SALBACH 


644 WOODMONT AVE. 


DAHLIAS 


4 splendid named varieties, POM PON dabh- 
lias, each different, labeled . .$1.00 
12 splendid POM PON dahlias....... $3.00 


3 first class large flowering named dahlias, 
each different, labeled............. $1.00 
12 different, large flowering dahlias, labeled 
$3.50 

5 clumps dwarf dahlia tubers (18 to 24 
inches high) semi-double blooms. Thrive 
in hot climate ..... Z. ; $1.00 
12 clumps dwarf dahlia intenn semi-double 
blooms. Thrive in hot climate... .$2.00 

DAHLIA SEED SPECIALS 

Packet Salbach’s selected dahlia seeds 
(40 seeds). Bloom the first year. All big 
Genes DONE oss 0sas db ncees teosens $1.00 


Packet 110 seeds. Bloom the first year.$2.50 
Large packet DWARF DAHLIA Seed 
mass planting) enough for 200 plan:s 
$1.00 


(for 
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Garden-loving Hollywood ogre 
"It’s so easy to tie plants with 


Germico FWIST-EMS 


... quick, neat, permanent, too!” 
Say “goodbye” to unsightly twine and raffia, to need- 
less work with shears. Say “hello” to TWIST-EMS, 
to gardening fun. Just a twist of the wrist and 
TWIST- EMS—strong, dark-green “invisible” tapes— 
protect stems, properly support 

Ly oN your plants. Attractive. Grand for 
' flower arrangement. Millions used. 


3 SIZE 4” or 8” Box 25¢ 


16” Box ... 50¢ 
Buy today from your Garden Supply Dealer or write 










GERMAIN’S, 747 Terminal Street, Los Angeles, California 














The Catalog of 
NEW ENGLAND'S COLDEST NURSERY 
Will offer for 1942 
America’s Largest Collection of Real 
Rock Garden Plants 
Catalog free east of Rockies 


MITCHELL NURSERIES, Barre, Vermont 











@. SURE to BLOOM 


HARDY GARDEN 
A RCSES 50: 


WORLD’S FINEST HYBRID TEAS 


_All one year old grown on their 
fown roots. Well developed 
plants. Guaranteed to bloom 
this season and please you. 
Greatest Rose Value Ever Offered 
One each of these 5 Outstanding Varieties: 
iT) CRUSADER: Rich velvety crimson. 
EAL GOLDEN OPHELIA: Bright-golden yellow. 
for 5 iy WHITE KILLARNEY: Lovely double white. 










PINK KILLARNEY: Deep Imperial pink. 
REV.F.P.ROBERTS: Coppery-red tri-color. 
Roses shipped at proper planting time with FREE cul- 


tural instructions. Big 1942 Seed, Plant FR t E 
and Nursery Catalog. Write for it. 















R.H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN rocxtora, tiinois 











TUBEROU 














Gorgeous bleoms, 5 to 8 inches across. Nine 
different colors including crimson, yellow, 
salmon, apricot, pink, orange, rose, scarlet 
and white. People say they are ‘‘The World's 
Most Gorgeous Flowers.”’ Plants thrive and 
bloom ‘in partial shade 

Large tubers $3 per dozen 

Extra large tubers $5 per dozen 

Extra Select Tubers $7.50 per dozen 


Tubers sent postpaid. Order today. 
My illustrated catalogue describes the finest 
American and English varieties. A copy is 
free on request. 

HOWARD R. RICH 
Post Office Box 6 Atlantic, Maine 
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it is better to keep them growing or even to 
start them again if they die down early by 
keeping them in a eood growing place and 
watering a_ little occasionally but never 
enough to make the soil actu: uly wet. 

I have a number which were raised from 
leaves rather late in the summer just start- 
ing to grow which I expect to flower in the 
winter and early spring when we will be in 
the house to enjoy them much more than 
we would in the summer.—GLENN C. Woop- 
WARD, (N. Y.) 


Cool Culture Suits Westport Beauty 
Begonia 


Answering H. 8S. R. (N. Y.) December 


Westport Beauty Begonia is one of the 
most carefree plants in my collection, It is 
planted in good garden soil, not too rich, 
occasionally given a light feeding of Vigoro, 
and not watered too much. Let the soil be- 
come dry before watering. A west or east 
window, depending on the amount of sun- 
light you get, is to its liking, and it should 
be grown rather cool. 

Growth is naturally rather slow, but with 
the above treatment, and an_ occasional 
pinching to keep it shapely, mine are covered 
with bloom the year around, and begin to 
bloom freely when 2 inches high.—( Mrs.) 
R. D. Emmons, (Ore.) 


Additions to the Dogwood List 
Answering Franklin Johnson (N. J.) No- 


vember 

Mitchell Nursery Co., Barre, Vt., have a 
fine species of Cornus—Spaeth’s variegated 
(vellow and green). The Spring Hill Nurs- 
ery, Tipp City, Ohio, have a silver leaf sort, 
C. elegantissima. There seems to be a con- 
fusion among nurserymen on the red flow- 
ering variety, rubra, and some, like Bounti- 
ful Ridge Nurseries, Princess Anne, Md., 
list it as a pink Dogwood; others list it red. 
Williams Nursery, Exeter, N. H., can supply 
three natives—alternifolia, paniculata and 
rugosa. As we go to the Prairie States there 
is emphasis on the two sorts listed by 
Waynesboro Nurseries, Waynesboro, Va.,- 
lutea and stolonifera. Sonderegger Nurs- 
eries, Beatrice, Nebr., list a Siberica (coral 
Dogwood) and aurea (golden Dogwood). It 
is possible that you may have some of these 
kinds | have mentioned under a synonym. 
—ULysses R. PERRINE, ( Mich.) 


Source of Lapageria in Chile 


Cooley (N. Y.) 


Answering Mrs. R. E. 
November 


The following is an addition to the reply 
of Mrs. J. U. Haley (Wash.) in the Jan- 
uary issue. As a possible source to secure 
seeds or plants of Chile’s national flower, the 

Copihue, I send the following address of one 
of the leading florists in the port of Val- 
paraiso: B. Pumpin y Cia, Jardin Suizo, 
Calle Esmeralda 1077, Valparaiso, Chile, 
S. A.—Mrs. J. R. SEcKMAN, (W. Va.) 


Where There Is Life There’s Hope 


>» 


Answering Mrs. R. C. 
November 


Cooley (N. Y.) 


Over a year ago I read that to succeed 
with Lapageria was a mark of achievement, 
so I began inquiring where I could get a 
start of one. Hugh Evans of West Los 
Angeles referred me to B. O. Orpet of Santa 
Barbara, Calif. I received two plants from 
him, bare root and packed in moss. He said 
this was his second attempt with seed which 
germinated well but did not thrive. 

I potted them in a fibrous soil containing 


sand, sphagnum moss, charcoal, ete. They 
did not thrive although I have fed them neu- 
tral or slightly acid water and very weak 
nutrient solutions. Last winter was very 
mild and we had no frosts here on our hill. 
The past summer was very cool until last 
fall. I lost the smaller plant during the sum- 
mer. The other one is starting to make new 
growth now that cold weather has arrived. 
It has but three small leaves made during 
the summer. 

I’m sure that if we had winter weather 
the year through I’d have a sizable plant. 
It is the warm weather and dry air which 
prove disastrous. If I don’t have a vigorous 
plant by spring I’m not. very optimistic 
about its future-—PAUL L. Scort, (Calif.) 


Little Hope For Lapageria 
Answering Mrs. R. E. Cooley (N. Y.) No- 


vember 
There is an inquiry on page 509 of your 
November issue as to a source of Lapageria. 
This vine, the National flower of Chile, can- 
not be found in the trade now. We cannot 
grow it—lost 600 seedlings this year. It must 
have soft water.—E. O. OrRpET, ( Calif.) 


Where to Get Odd House Plants 
Answering Mrs. H. M. Kopf (N. Y.) De- 


cember 

Rondeletia and Brunfelsia are listed in the 
catalogue of Armstrong Nurseries, Ontario, 
Calif. Billbergia may be obtained from Oak- 
hurst Gardens, 512 W. Foothill Blvd., 
Areadia, Calif. Brugmansia may be obtained 
from Burgess Seed and Plant Co., Galesburg, 
Mich.—(Mrs.) ALLAN F. Mort, (Calif. ) 


Hunting Odd House Plants 
Answering Mrs. H. M. Kopf, (N. Y.) De- 


cember 
Billbergias are listed in the catalogue of 
Cecil Houdyshel, 1412 Third Street, La 
Verne, Calif. 


Brugmansias are common in_ southern 
California where there’s little frost but they 
are not often listed by nurserymen issuing 
catalogues. Seed is listed in the catalogue of 
Rex, D. Pearce, Moorestown, N. J.—HArRRyY 
A. MUSSER, ( Calif.) 


Odd House Plant from Florida 


Answering Mrs. H. M. Kopf (N. Y.) Decem- 
ber 
Brunfelsia plants can be secured from 
Royal Palm Nurseries, Oneco, Florida,— 
H. D. HEMENwWAY, ( Mass.) 


Billbergia Blooms Unfailingly 
Answering Mrs. H. M. Kopf (N. Y.) De- 


cember 

There have been many times in the years 
I have enjoyed your magazine when I have 
received valuable information from its col- 
umns so when I noted a query in the Decem- 
ber issue I thought I should send a _ reply 
in to you, answering Mrs, H. M. Kopf, N. Y., 
who asks where Billbergia may be obtained. 
I recommend Germain’s, Los Angeles, Calif., 
from whom I purchased Billbergia nutans, 
years ago. Each winter, it again intrigues 
me with its lovely pink sheaths sending forth 
its odd green blooms. Perhaps the other 
plants she wishes would be listed there, too, 
—E.va B. BAILey, (IIl.) 


Rondeletias, Brunfelsias and_ especially 
the plant many people know as Brugmansia 
arborea grow into large shrubs here in Cali- 
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fornia in areas where they do not have to 
suffer freezing weather. (We Californians 
just can’t help bragging). They have beau- 
tiful flowers and I am sure can be grown in 
large pots or tubs in the manner of Olean- 
lers and Hibiscus. 

Billbergias are also tender but otherwise 
ire an entirely different type of plant. I 
issume Billbergia nutans is meant as it is 
videly distributed and easy to grow. Sev- 
eral other Billbergias are grown here as well 
is a number of related plants of the 
Bromeliad family, the same group to which 
the pineapple belongs. Indeed, these plants 
look like the top of a pineapple but unlike 
he pineapple, which has no blossoms, the 
ornamental Bromeliads have a spectacular 
nflorescence. While they do not greatly 
esemble tropical Orchids, a somewhat simi- 
lar but easier culture is required. They are 
as choice as Orchids and rival them in exotic 
beauty. All make excellent pot plants, most 
of them blooming in the winter months. 

All of the above may be obtained from 
Evans & Reeves, 255 South Barrington Ave- 
nue, West Los Angeles, Calif—FRANK J. 
RIcHARDS, (Calif.) 





Answering Mrs. H. M. Kopf (N. Y.) 
December 


Brunfelsia americana, with yellowish 
white flowers, is offered by the Royal Palm 
Nurseries, Oneco, Florida, and Brunfelsia 
floribunda, a far more desirable plant, with 
very fragrant flowers which open purple 
and change through lavender to pure white, 
can be obtained from Hallawell Seed Co., 
256 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. 

sillbergias are offered by the Knicker- 
hocker Cacti and Succulent Gardens, 6065 
Broadway, San Diego, Calif., and I think 
lists would be sent on application by Frank 
G. Sealey Co., Inc., 62 West 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y., and W. A. Manda Co., 
South Orange, N. J. 

Brugmansia (datura) arborea is offered 
both by the Hallawell Co. and by Good & 
Reese Ine., Springfield, Ohio. It is easily 
raised from seed which can be obtained 
from several dealers including Rex. D. 
Pearce, Moorestown, N. J.—(Mrss) An- 
TOINETTE DwiGut, (N. J.) 


Flowering the Stephanotis 


In your issue for November, page 509, 
Winifred M. Barker reports that her 
Stephanotis seedlings have not flowered. The 
seeds were obtained from Rex. Pearce and 
he obtained these from me. It should be said 
that out here in the southern part of Cali- 
fornia, this vine will climb to the top of a 
second story building, flower and_ seed 
freely. No one, however, has discovered 
how long it takes for a seedling to reach 
flowering age. A _ plant from flowering 
growth, as a cutting, already has the im- 
pulse to flower at once. To get flowers in 
plenty, it is necessary to plant the vine out- 
doors where it is warm enough. Pot cul- 
ture, particularly of seedlings, will not be 
sttisfactory.—E. O. OrpPEt, (Calif.) 


Clams Keep Pools Clear 


Answering Grace F. Bucknell (Calif.) Jan- 
uary 

would like to say that if you will get 
clams (or mussels) and put them in your 
pool, they will clear the water. The mussels 
should be placed in a shallow container of 
clear sand. Do not use too shallow a con- 
tainer or they will go over the top. It is 
claimed that one large clam or mussel will 
‘in 20 gallons of water a day. I have 
better success in a pool with the clams 


thon with anything else—Saran A. Poot, 
Ohio) 




















Plawerkie ld 
Matched Males 


are smart 





same sive —same color 








ee Gretel —Prize winning Dahlia— (semi-cactus ) 
oe Bushy plant with flowers of fiery red. Long wiry 
stems unexcelled for cutting. 











IXt Symphony — Exhibition Gladiolus — b 
Mammoth florets of fiery red, well-placed on 

tall, straight spikes. Identical color of Gretel. 

Plant, grow, bloom together. Cut and arrange together. 

Red Matched Mates Gretel and IXth Symphony or Matched in 


Yellow, Gladiolus Gate of Heaven and Dahlia Marietta E (Cactus). 


| 10 GLADIOLI AND 1 DAHLIA . . $1.50 
25 GLADIOLI AND 3 DAHLIAS . $3.50 


Other Matched Mate combinations are suggested in the 
new FLOWERFIELD Catalogue together with unusual 
ideas for your garden. Complete listings of the finest 
plants, bulbs, roots, flower and vegetable seeds. 

































A display of Sutton’s 
Flowers at Blenheim 
Palace,built for the famous 
Duke of Marlborough, and 
birth-place of the equally 
famous Prime Minister 
Winston Churchill. 














The World’s most famous Seed House is continuing For the convenience of those who formerly sent 
to supply the high quality seeds so long associated direct to Reading for their requirements, but who 
with their name. They are obtainable from :— hesitate to do so under present conditions, we are 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio (Chief Agents) supplying full up-to-date stocks to our Resident 
R. H. Macy & Co. Inc., 34th St. & B’way, N.Y. Representative, Mr. G. H. Penson, Dept. F-3, 


P.O. Box 646, Glen Head, L. I., N. Y. He also carries 
Sutton’s Amateur’s Guide for 1942, an informative, 


illustrated catalogue, 35c. post paid. 


BRITAINS BEST 
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Dnoor Specials | 
FOR A COLORFUL GARDEN 


Quality seeds in 
packets at special’ prices which represent 
real savings to the thrifty gardener. These 
superb assortments are composed of the finest 
colors, each in a separate packet. 


Dreer’s regular full-sized 


Maximum Snapdragons 
American Beauty Asters... 
Newer Calendula “ 
Ultra Double Cornflowers................ 35 
Double Annual Pinks 
Giant Imperial Larkspurs.... ia 
Glorious Annuals. ‘‘A Surprise a se 











Dwarf Double French Marigolds...... 45 
Double Sweet-Scented Nasturtiums .60 
Shirly Poppies 45 
Bedding Petunias 
Giant Scabiosas ...... 
Orchid Sweet Peas.. 
Lilliput Zinnias ................. 

6 Giant Dahlia Flowered Zinnias........ ~ | 


All 15 Collections 
(106 Pkts.)—Value $12.75 
postpaid for ONLY 


For September Jewels Chrysanthemum 
seed, the 1942 All-America Selections of 
Flower Seeds, and other outstanding novel- 
ties for 1942, SEE PAGE 10 OF JANUARY 
FLOWER GROWER. 





[—) 
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Write for free catalog 


HENRY A. DREER, INC. 
171 DREER BLDG., PHILA., 





PENNA. \ 








SALPIGLOSSIS Dwarf Princess (Ti) 1") 
an ‘tor~- Radiance.... 0 


Two splendid novelties: Salpiglossis 
Dwarf Scarlet & Gold. Glowing cerise 
Petunia Radiance, A. A. Both 10¢. 
FREE=Park’s Flower Book 
, Gives pronunciation, germination table, des- 
cription of 3000 varieties flowers, vegetables, 
Illustrated. Lists those hard-to-find rarities, 
FREE upon request. Send for yours today. 

Geo. W. Park Seed Co. 


11 Parkton Drive - Greenwood, S. C. 















GIANT DAHLIA OFFER $1.00 


type, all different, 
limited Introductory Offer for only $1.00  post- 
paid (regular Catalog value $2.50). Mail order 
TODAY requesting Free Bargain Catalog describ- 
ing 100 best Dahlia creations—Michigan-Grown. 


OAKLEIGH GARDENS 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Five roots large exhibition 


Dept. F G 


BRAND PEONIES e FRENCH LILACS 


The loveliest and latest 
French and Belgian vari- 





The world’s finest collec- 

tion of old and new vari- 

eties. Seventy acres of the et.es, many of them not 

finest plants at low prices. obtainable elsewhere. 

Hardy Apricots, Bush Cherries, Flowering Crabs, etc. 
BRAND PEONY FARMS INC. 

134 East Division Street, Foribault, Minn. 
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WORLDS FINEST 














TOP Quality 
No. 1 OREGON ROSES 


Your Choice of any 
6 for $3.50 postpaid 
12 for $6.00 postpaid 


Autumn, burnt orange 
Christopher Stone, scarlet crimson 


Condessa de Sastago, coppery red and yel- 


» rich coppery rose 
Duquesa de Penaranda, copper apricot 
Etoile de Holland, velvety crimson 
Golden Rapture, bright yellow 
Gruss an Teplitz, velvety scarlet 
Hinrich Gaede, nasturtium red to orange 
McGredy'’s tvory, ivory white 
Mrs. P. S. Dupont, golden yellow 
Mrs. Sam McGredy, coppery rose 
Pink Dawn, glowing rose pink 


fe ILLUSTRATED 
ali CATALOG 
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Beginning the 1942 Rose Season 


By J. HORACE McFARLAND 


T is apparent that in 1942 Roses will 
not be plentiful, and that good Roses 
will really be searce. In the East, 

seanty rainfall has not encouraged large 
plants, and has uncomfortably discour- 
aged seedlings and stocks, but the Roses 
that are maturing are solid and sound, and 
so far as they are responsibly sold can be 
depended upon. 

In the far West one correspondent 
writes of 45 inches of rain in California, 
which means that Rose growing there has 
been conducted under aqueous “difficulties, 
and that probably the supply of ade- 
quately matured Roses will again be any- 
thing but copious. 

All this suggests several things, first of 
which is discrimination as to where Roses 
are obtained. There is yet every reason 
for insisting that there be responsibility 
and knowledge back of the Roses you buy. 
The Rose merchant may be perfectly good 
financially, and yet equally perfectly bad 
from the standpoint of accuracy as to the 
honesty of his Rose names and as to their 
ability to serve the customer adequately. 

Far beyond this, however, is the study 
which is worth while undertaking by any- 
one who is going to extend the beneficent 
influence of “the Rose in the opening year. 
I am asking for thought, care, discrimina- 
tion in Rose buying. There are not very 
many of the well-established firms selling 
Roses, and there isn’t any reason why the 
buyer should be in any uncertainty. 

Looking over a period of ten years or 
twenty-five years, it is quite apparent that 
while the actual improvement and differ- 
ence in varieties seems small, the general 
advance has been definite and consider- 
able. That is, the ambitious grower ean 
now buy better Roses than existed twenty- 
five years ago, despite the fact that some 
of the old favorites which were loved then 
are still splendidly alive. Nothing I say 
in this suggestive discussion must be as- 


sumed as easting diseredit on the old 
friends like Radiance and Frau Karl 


Druschki and the other standby Roses. 

It is beeause the discriminating Rose 
eve which increases in acuteness from year 
to year is no longer satisfied with the 
globular form of Radiance and deplores 
the lack of fragrance in Frau Karl 
Drusehki that we seek for better blooms of 
better shape, better endurance, richer fra- 
grance, more definite value. 

So the 1942 experimentation, under- 
taken after a scanning of the advertise- 
ments and the catalogues, should bring the 
inquirer right up in front of his class with 
a demand that the new Rose he is to buy 


must have vigor, so that he gets a good 
plant; distinctiveness, so that it isn’t 
merely a duplication; good form, so that 


it shall be more pleasing; rich fragrance, 
to add almost the highest charm to the 
Rose, and, not to be too unreasonable, such 
endurance as will keep the Roses growing 
in beauty for days after they are cut. 

At Breeze Hill trial grounds all the 
sandidates get a fair and square chance to 
sing their sweet song and be judged with 


the utmost care and discrimination, In 
the last growing season just about a hun- 
dred unnamed aspirants came there for 
place and judgment. Without breaking 
faith I cannot tell about the best of them, 
but I ean say that there developed certain 
definitely desirable new Roses which as 
reported to the originators and growers 
mean a pleasing betterment, to be avail- 
able in another year to those who buy 
Roses. I hardly need say that the judg- 
ment at Breeze Hill is sharply related to 
the qualities I have above named. 

Now let us look ahead somewhat. Within 
the past dozen years the study of the Rose 
scientifically has considerably advanced. 
It began with a great Englishman, Major 
Hurst, whose microscope reached into the 
chromosomes and genes to diselose the hid- 
den facts. American cytologists, chief of 
whom is Dr. Erlanson, did not always 
agree with Major Hurst, as is inevitable 
when the truth is being searched for. The 
time now seems to be near when certain 
desired qualities in Roses can be traced to 
their source or sources, and used in breed- 
ing intelligently toward the better Roses 
we all want. 

Some Roses bloom at the conventional 
time, and then go on and bloom again and 
then again. One of which I am thinking, 
Summer Snow, ran its white beauty into 
December, 1941. Why did it bloom again? 
The climbing form of that great American 
Rose which was itself a real advanee, 
Talisman, has bloomed again and very 
richly in the fall of 1941. Why did it do 
this? 


In these pages I have referred to the 


Rose, The Doetor, which originated in 
California but had to go to England in 


order to come back to America as a very 
worthwhile Rose. It has many qualities 
of real merit, among which is rich, abund- 


ant fragrance. W hat made it fragrant 
while another Rose, just as large and 
handsome, has almost no fragrance? 
There is needed, then, deep, thorough 
and continued painstaking cytological 


study, or any other kind of study that will 
disclose to us the eauses of reblooming, 
and of rich fragrance. 

My inquiring mind led me to the Boyee 
Thompson Institute for Plant Research at 
Yonkers, N. Y., where has been done most 
admir: able work leading to great advances 
in horticultural relations. Dr. Crocker, 
the director, wrote: “You have certainly 
put up to us a very complex problem 
indeed, involving both fundamental gene- 
ties and the effect of environment upon 
plant development.” He then goes on 
to mention “an enormous sight of work 
done on induction of blooming by external 
factors,” by which he referred to the use 
of colchicine, and possibly was even think- 
ing of the vitamin B, muddle. 

Stating a hope rather than a position, 
he writes: “I think, however, that the easi 
est way to solve the problem is by trying 
to breed for perpetual blooming.” After 
reviewing all the factors related he wisely) 
concludes thus: “My conclusion would be, 
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then, that the problem would demand the 
joint action of the geneticist and the plant 
physiologist for final solution.” 

So here is set up a real problem. We 
‘annot all be topnotch experts with the 
nicroscope or experimenters with pliysio- 
ogical influences to hit the indisposition of 
the Rose to rebloom from the outside. We 
can all think about it and hope about it, 
and perhaps among those who read these 
words someone may be expected to write 
me suggesting the kind of material help 
which could promptly start study toward 
the absolute research necessary. I remem- 
ber that it was a chance suggestion by 
Harold A. Caparn which reached the eye 
of a man of sense and money that gave 
body and completion to the Rose garden 
of the Brooklyn Botanie Garden. Perhaps 
these words may meet the eye of another 
man who could see advance for mankind 
in extending the beneficence of a beautiful 
Rose over the whole season. 


ever had, and they will not only bloom 
again but be sweet. 

Meanwhile it is not too early to place 
orders for the Roses you want to try in 
1942. All of the novelties of which I have 
knowledge are worth while. Each presents 
some new point of merit. It is as these 
merit points are realized and reflected to 
the breeders that real advance occurs. 


Some Vegetable Seeds Scarce 


G OME vegetable seeds will be scarce in 
\” 1942, but supplies of most kinds are 
adequate, announces Professor Paul Work 
of the New York State College of Agricul- 
ture at Ithaca. Chief among the searcities 
are beets, onions, carrots and spinach, and 
some shortages are becoming evident in 
heans, some early peas, winter squash, 








GROWING 
SEEDLINGS 
For 
DEFENSE 
GARDENS 


This comparatively small 
Orlyt greenhouse as you 
see it, is growing thou- 
sands of plants in flats. 


from $98 up according to size and heat- 
ing requirements. Start seeds in flats 
for early setting out in your own gar- 
den, and to sell your friends and neigh- 
bors. It’s amazing the number of plants 
there will be a ready sale for that you 











LORD & BURNHAM CO. 


YOU CAN MAKE MONEY 


—= 


ERE’S a way to make your gar- | can grow in one of these little low cost 
So I have thus suggested barely the | den both save and make you| houses. Sturdily built in every way. 
beginning of 1942 Rose activities. From | money. The government wants us all Comes to you knocked down, with every- 
the garden standpoint, thoughtful diserim- | to grow more and better vegetables. | thing cut to fit for quick erection. Easy 
‘nation will set forward in Rose knowl- | The earlier _gardens are started, the to do it yourself. Needs no foundation. 
. ee . i more they will produce. Here’s a way As it’s put together with hooks and bolts 
edge those who grow with intelligence and | A : ae ’ 
g : <p = So to get at least a running jump, early can be easily taken down, or moved from 
plan. If we can organize a scientific study start of 3 weeks. Get yourself one | rented property. 
we will get better Roses than we have | of thee ORLYT erccnhouns, eeting ) 


You can purchase house outright, or pay 
while using it, on convenient monthly 
terms. Can ship at once. Send for cata- 
log E O. Will include our growing chart 
showing things to plant now and how 
much time gained for each, over outdoor 
seed sowing. 


Irvington, N. Y. 


Dept. EO 
Des Plaines, III. 


Toronto, Canada 
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GORGEOUS NEW GARDEN BEAUTY 
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A New Type of Flower 


Ga, 


and in eucumbers for slicing. 
= alee . YEAR AFTER YEAR! HARDY! 
The vegetable seed situation offers no 
occasion for excitement or panic. Seed will We call it Gardenula (pronounced Gar- 
: not be a limiting factor in food produe- ea _ oy it is a campanula 
; A in 2 wit owers li ia i 
tion. Substitutions may be made for some thes wen, pg ote a yn 
varieties that are scarce. garden—flowers almost full length of 
yy ; ‘ 30-inch high spikes, with 5 to 8 spikes 
: Prices of some seeds to commercial per plant. Blooms mid-June to mid-July, 
Jas ssaPaaigis « caliouas : ‘oher th: ast vear and blooms year after year without re- 
growers are muc¢ h higher than last : ’ planting! Very hardy. 
he points out. Beets and carrots have Available in 2 colors: Gardenula “Blue 
’ 4 : . Ye ees bers ardenia’’—a _ delicate all-over blue 
mM re than doubled in price , cucumbers, tone, and Gardenula “Bluette’’—white 
onions, head lettuce, and winter squash are ye oe just tinged with blue. Foliage 
1 J ‘ ~ uF ; a is glossy dark green, sets off gardenia- 
up about 30 to 45 per cent. Some others type blooms with beauty that all ad- 
[are up from 10 to 20 per cent. Cauliflower <> Gas sane gq Tartonulas being you 
I is unusual effect ear afte 
a: seed is somewhat cheaper than a year ago without replanting! ta ‘neal. 
- |ecause of heavy production in the United | Avoid disappointment. Write for details 
' 2 . now: 
| JStates. Home gardeners are not likely to \ 
e [otice marked changes in prices on quan- NEW CATALOG FREE! ’ 
4s ° . _ See new Gardenulas, famous Azaleamums, New Campanula with rich 
lities they buy 100% Double Delphiniums, Dazzler Carnations—latest, best garden gardenia - like flewers, 
bs » novelties, all your old favorites in new Kellogg Garden Beauty blooms year after ' year 
P " f ie ial Ww “k “mes os “d at iad t i Book, it's FREE! Write TODAY! without replanting. 
rotesso1 Oo! urges gardeners O USE initio ee ee ee Pe eT ee ee 8 Gg ey 
,, seed carefully and without waste. He says R. M. KELLOGG CO., Box 1019, Three Rivers, Mich. os 
to test seed held over from last year for SEND ME FREF A COPY OF YOUR NEW GARDEN BEAUTY BOOK * 
o ts viability, or ability to germinate. To RMR li ET on ks eye Saas ey Nea etn ag ee Te 
y  fsuard against waste, he recommends care- : 
y [ul preparation of land, special attention Pa jolie a oleh. —~ alcatel tit aie ade TS a ' 
. a . > 4 me tt es 
e. ‘0 moisture, to depth and covering of seed, ee CITY STATE ‘ 
in! not to sow seed too thickly. . TROPPO PPP PPP PPP PPP PPD rrr. | tt tt 
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ASGROW SEEDS FOR GARDEN and LAWN 
Sold through local dealers 


Associated Seed Growers, Inc. 


Main Office: NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
CAMBRIDGE, N.Y. = — INDIANAPOLIS 





ATANTA = 


LOS ANGELES = MILFORD, CONN. = MEMPHIS = 


WRITE OUR NEAREST BRANCH 
FOR FREE BOOKLETS 











Strikingly veined and 
‘A variegated; gorgeous 
s\reds, greens, white. BULBS 

yNo two alike; unique ¢ 
“faifor house plants; effec- 


ag) tive in garden shade. 









Start early—order now.Special: 


iN) ¥ 3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1., postpaid. 
— Burpee’s Seed, Bulb Catalog FREE. 
: W. Atlee BurpeeCo. 
~ 452 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 











‘Rare Azaleas, etc. 


140 Varieties, 10 -75c each 


The following Azalea seedlings are 3-6” in height and 
sell for 10c and up; Azalea White, Orchid, Mauve Ghent 
Hybrids, various shades of orange, yellow and red; 
Kampfrel, Brick Red; Mollis, various shades of yellow, 
orange and red; Mucronulata, Rose, Hybrid Rhododen- 
drons and Leucothoe. 


(Firs), Homolepsis, Concolor, Veitchii etc. Jap Holly, 
Rare Spruces and Pines, Orientalis, Hondoensis, 4 for 
50c. Firethorn, 2 for 50c; Japanese Yews, 6 varieties, 
various Hemlock, 5 for 50c. 8 varieties Flowering 
Apples, Photinia, 50c¢ each. Pink, Dogwood Trees 
&”-12”; Purple Beech 8”-10”; Magnolias, Glauca Grandi- 
flora, Stellata soulangea, pink and purple, Japanese 
Blood Leaf and red cut lead Maples 8”-10”; all 25 to 
75c each, different Cotoneasters, 10-25¢ each. Pieris 
Jap, 4 for 50c. Styrax Gingko, Laburnum, Berried 
Shrubs, Daphne Mezerum Halesia, Stewartia, Nandina, 
Chinese Red Bud, Rare Viburnums, Carlesi, Wrighti, 
Dilatatum, ete. White Fringe, Abelias, Jasminum, 
French Lilacs, Kolkwitzia—-Rare Oaks. Many other 
rare flowering trees and shrubs, 10-25¢ each. Franklin 
Tree, 50ce. American Holly 6”-8” $5.00 per 100. 


Send for our list of 280 rare and unusual shrubs, 
evergreens, flowering trees, azaleas and Rhododendrons. 


ALANWOLD NURSERY, 
Box 22 
Bucks Co. 


Neshaminy Penna. 
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Color Theory for Color Experience 


By DOROTHY BIDDLE and DOROTHEA BLOM 


(No. 2 of Color Series) 


ANY people who understand color 
cannot understand each other 
because terms stand in their 

ray. The language of color is still in a 

stage of confusion and it may be a gen- 
eration or more before things settle down 
and the smoke clears, leaving widely 
understood and undisputed color phrase- 
ology for the convenience of laymen and 
experts alike. To an increased under- 
standing among people who seemingly 
disagree, as well as to a wider apprecia- 
tion of the experience of color in flower 
arrangement, this ‘‘second of the series’’ 
is dedicated. 


1. Question. We understand that there 
are three dimensions of color. The change 
from hue to hue (from orange to yellow; 
from blue to violet ete.) is one; the 
change from dark to brilliance and from 
brilliance to light (value) is another. 
What is the third dimension, and how is 
it related to the other two? 


Answer. There are three terms in com- 
petition for use in regard to the third 
dimension: chroma, intensity, and tone. 
We have come to prefer tone because it 
is the most conversational term. Tone 
refers to a color which is dulled or 
grayed. Practically all foliages are tones 
of green. Some are light tones some dark 
tones and some medium tones. These are 
the variations of color that you get by 
mixing gray with a light, brilliant or 
dark color, as the case may be. Each hue 
has many variations of tone. Each value 
(from dark to light) has many tones. 
Some may be just a little dulled or 
grayed, such as White Pine, while others 
may be almost completely grayed, as in 
the case of wild Mullein. With such a 
booklet as Faber Birren’s ‘‘The Amer- 
ican Colorist’’, especially prepared for 
gardeners, any color may be classified 
for its position among these three dimen- 
sions, hue, value and tone. 





2. Question. Is there specific meaning 
in a phrase such as ‘‘a shade of blue’’? 


Answer. Most colorists have come to 
agree on the terms shade and tint as 
specific and useful terms, although one 
still hears reference to ‘‘a shade of blue’’ 
as meaning nothing more than a varia- 
tion of that hue. A shade is a color 
darker than brilliant. Navy blue, garnet, 
brown, all are shades. Tints are colors 
which are lighter than brilliant, the so- 
called pale and near-pale colors. Each 
hue has several shades and several tints: 
there are a number of degrees of dark- 
ness among dark blues, and various de- 
grees of lightness among light blue. 


3. Question. Is there a difference be- 
tween ‘‘a balanced color plan’’ and 
) 


‘*balaneing ecolors’’? 


Answer. Yes. A balanced color plan is 
one in which the whole spectrum is repre- 
sented, even though each half spectrum 
may be represented by just one color. 
Complements (two colors lying opposite 
on the color wheel) make a _ balanced 
eolor plan. Analagous colors. (red, 
orange, yellow, for instance) do not make 
a balanced color plan. However, whether 
the plan is a balanced one or not, the 
colors, as proportionately combined, 
should be balanced. If I use some bril- 
liant orange tangerines, some cedar and 
some dried goldenrod plumes in a pewter 
dish, I will have only a small area of the 
tangerines, to a medium. sized area of 
evergreen, to a large expanse of the soft 
beige of the goldenrod plumes. The 
orange is strongest in color, so I use the 
least, the evergreen next in strength, so 
I use a larger amount, and because the 
goldenrod is weakest, I must use a very 
large area of it in order that its weak 
ecolor.-@an count along side such color 
strength as my tangerines. This balane- 
ing process is like a pound of feathers 
equaling a pound of lead. Dark, grayed 
and light colors (shades, tones and tints) 
are, therefore, always used to best ad- 
vantage in larger areas in combination 
with brilliant colors. Because ‘‘ balanced 
color plans’’ and ‘‘balancing colors’’ are 
confusing we have come to refer to the 
first as spectrum balance and the second 
as proportional balance. While only a 
limited number of our flower arrange- 
ments have spectrum balanee, almost all 
should have proportional balance. 


4. Question. Is a triad a balanced eolor 
plan? 


triad 
th ree 


word 
colors, any 


Answer. Actually the 
means simply three 





Most foliages are tones of green. When fol- 

iage is prominent in an arrangement, more 

is required to balance bright colored flowers. 
Arrangement by Mrs. Fred Wierdams 


Photo by SHAFP 
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colors. Some experts have come to apply 
it to a set of complements used with one 
other color. This would not be a balanced 
plan. Other experts (and general garden 
club usage) use the word to designate 
three colors which form an equilateral 
triangle on the color wheel. This would 


be a balanced color plan, one containing 


spectrum balance. We try to clarify this 
point by referring to a balanced triad 
when we mean colors which form an 
equilateral triangle on the color wheel. 

(Next month: What Colors Do to Each 
Other and to Us) 


Novelty Roses for 1942 


(Continued from page 67 





Flori- 
Rose, is 
similar to the va- 
riety World’s Fair 
except that it’s deep 
rosy pink — almost 
reddish pink in cool 
climates. The buds 
are orange-pink at 
first 


Cheer, a 
bunda-type 


new 








flowers with 15 petals, and Poulsen’s Pink 
from Denmark had a 2-foot plant with 
24-inch flowers of orange-pink. It had 17 
petals and a syrupy fragrance. Instead of 
the rugged Hybrid Polyantha we used to 
get from Poulsen this is a seedling from 
Golden Salmon and a yellow Pernetiana 
and is far away from the group which 
made Poulsen’s reputation. 

Two large flowered Hybrid Polyanthas 
which really belong with the Hybrid Teas 
are Cheer, from Kordes, with 3-inch blooms 
of satiny deep pink, with 30 petals and 
a mild scent; and Kronprinsesse Ingrid 
from Poulsen. Its 2-foot plant produced 
clusters of 34-inch flowers of silvery-pink 
with a carmine-pink reverse. There were 
13 notched petals. 

Four Climbers appear in the lists. Capt. 
Thomas, a posthumous seedling by the late 
Capt. Thomas, is a promising Pillar with 
numerous 8-foot canes covered with at- 
tractive foliage and bearing elusters of 
35-inch single (5 petals) flowers of pale 





yellow aging ivory-white. They have 
Every Home Gardener 
needs 
WATERITE 
Sub-Irrigating 
Seed Flats 





a —— 12 x 14 inches 
Patents 1-627-890 and 2-223-360 
WATERITE FLATS 
Water from below, the scientific method used by gar- 
den experts but never before practicable for the home- 
gardener. Suitable for use in the well-furnished home, 
the hot house or out of doors. 
Attractively finished in grass-green enamel on Rust- 
Resisting metal. 
Guaranteed five years 
Price $1.50 each, 2 doz. $9.00 
Postpaid if not at your dealer’s 
WATERITE SEED FLAT CO. 
Middletown, N. Y. 





? Mill St. 


.. Agents wanted 











lovely centers with golden anthers on long 
ruby filaments. It is sweetly fragrant. 
The plant studied has bloomed continu- 
ously from June until November during 
two seasons and came through its first 


winter in- good condition. Climbing 
World’s Fair from Jackson & Perkins 
made an 8-foot cane the first year and 


bore several velvety red, fragrant flowers 
during its first season. It looks promising 
but will need winter protection. 

King Midas, a seedling by the late Dr. 
Nicolas, is deseribed as a large flowered 
climber with deep gold to yellow flowers 
4 to 5 inches across, borne in clusters of 
4 to 6. 

Copper Glow, from the Brownells, is 
said to bloom singly on 12-inch laterals, 
with 23-inch flowers of bronzy orange, 
aging bronzy yellow. It has 20 petals 
and spicy fragrance and blooms in late 
May and early June. 

A promising shrub Rose is Pikes Peak 
originated by Dr. N. C. Gunter of Colo- 
‘ado from their wild Rose, R. acicularis, 
and Hollywood. Plants grow about 3 feet 
tall and bloom in elusters of a dozen or 
more in June. Flowers have 10 petals, 
are bright pink and have a fine wild-rose 
fragrance. It deserves a trial where one 
likes shrub Roses. 





STARS and STRIPES 
‘*‘Morning Glory'’ Collection 


RED—Scarlet O'Hara 
1941 All-American Winner 
WHITE—Pearly Gates 


1942 All-American Winner 
BLUE—Clark’s Heavenly 
Collection Offer: packet of each 75¢ 
1942 Catalogue illustrated in color mailed with 
order for above 
BURNETT BROS. INC. 
92 CHAMBERS ST., NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Telephone BArclay 7-6138 












CARNATION 8 
CHRYSANTHEMUM 

















SPIDER TYPE 


Contains many illustrations, 8 pages in colors; | 
also cultural suggestions and instructions for | 
Carnations, Cascades, as well as the large and | 
bush chrysanthemums. 


LATEST TYPES 

Our 1942 catalog lists latest and outstanding 
giant-flowering Carnations and many unusual 
types of chrysanthemums including Spiders, 
Ichimonji, Mobile, Cascades, Korean and the 
unusual novelty, Nightingale (green mum) 
plus the finest of Exhibition and Commercial 
varieties. 

Write for 


today—lIt’s free 


'SUNNYSLOPE MUM GARDENS 
Dept. FG 
3018 Huntington Drive ; San Gabriel, Calif. 


yours 

















Feed Your Plants 





ulturaid Ati 
The complete plant tl 





food with a soil 
that 
provides aeration 
the most important 


conditioner 








factor in growing 








plants. 





Convenient way to fertilize house plants, 
boxes and flower’ pots. 
Sticks into the soil and watch results. 
ment is released gradually from organic 
to promote balanced top and root growth. 
Available analysis: Nitrogen 5%; Phosphorus 10%; 
Potash 5%; Use Culturaid for your outdoor plants 
which may be had in bulk, 1 Ib. carton—20c; 
3 Ib. carton—60c; 25 Ib. bag—$1.75; 50 Ib. bag— 
“e, P 


window 
Just press odorless Culturaid 


Nourish- 
material 


Get Your Free Sample Today 





MULTI PRODUCTS DIVISION.-.-.-.... 


Protectoseal Company of America, Inc. 
1920 So. Western Ave., Chicago 


C] Send Free Working Sample of CULTURAID 
Sticks. [] Send box of 32 CULTURAID Sticks 
—20c enclosed. [] 4) prepaid trial lot of 

lbs. CULTURAID Plant Food @ $ : 
Money order enclosed. 


My Dealer’s Name is..... 
My Name 
Address 


City. State 
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This Deliciously Fragrant Daphne origi- 
nated in England where it received the 


highest awards. It is absolutely hardy. 
In May and early June the plant is cov- 
ered with pink, star shaped flowers—the 
foliage being a rich, dark green. It may 
be used as a hedge or in borders. 


OUR LARGE, FREE COLORED CATALOG 
offers you a complete assortment of 
ROSES, SHRUBS, PERENNIALS, EVER- 
GREENS, VINES, HEDGES, SHADE TREES, 
SMALL FRUITS- and FRUIT TREES. Sev- 
eral new varieties are listed for the first 
time this year. All stock is reasonably 
priced, grown by ourselves here at Dans- 
ville and weather tested. In order that 
you may have a complete and well plan- 
ned lawn we offer a FREE LANDSCAPE 
SERVICE. See our catalog for further in- 
formation. For 58 YEARS we have been 
growing and selling nursery stock: We 
offer SPECIAL DISCOUNTS for early 
orders. 


Maloney Bros. Nursery Co., Inc. 
24 Main Street Dansville, N. Y. 


WV -Vae)\ a ee-Ve-Veeled FREE 


GIANT SWISS PANSIES 


Selected from the finest strains for extra large 
blooms, unusual shades. Flower very early. 
Fresh seed. Packet $1.00, trial packet 50c. 


Herbert F. Clarke—Marguerite R. Clarke 


R.F.D. Clackamas, Oregon 
LARGE 


rrowrreo ENGLISH MUMS 


Hardy out-door Aristocrats rivalling the finest hot-house 
sorts: Make 6” blooms if disbudded. Profuse early bloomers. 

















HALO—rich amber-bronze, each.......... ie «0.9 SE 
ROSENGOLD— exquisitely incurved rose and goid,each 1.00 
GEORGE McLEOD-—-pure deep gold, incurved, each .75 


One each of these new English Mums, $1.50 Postpaid 
Send for Free Catalog—4t pronounces all names 


: ’ E. 101 Sharp, Room 221-D 
WAR GARDENERS! 


don't plant good seeds in soil 





where they will not grow 


SUDBURY 
Soil Test 
Kit $4.75 
postpaid , 


£ 


+) 






Club Mode 


Make the best use of precious seeds and fertilizers. 
Test your soil—to correct harmful acid or alkaline 
conditions. Provide proper kind and amount of fer- 
tilizers for bigger yields. This kit makes 50 indi- 
vidual tets for nitrogen, phosphorous, potash, acid- 
ity. Simple instructions interpret results; tell what 
to do. SEND NO MONEY. Order C.O.D., $4.75 
plus postage. (Or send $4.75, we pay postage.) 
Money back if you are not delighted. Sudbury 
Laboratory, Box 651, So. Sudbury, Mass. 
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An old Elm is the focal point for this small Paved Garden at Kingstree 


Paved Terraces 


Y the “surprising indulgence” of 

the Editor of THE FLowrerR GRowER, 

my “Letters to Flora” are now to 
be followed by another series on various 
aspects of the garden. And since, as some 
one has said, to have a garden and not 
to write about it is to be notorious, I 
begin with my own. 

There is a special reason for showing 
the photograph above; it is because it 
happens to represent a balanced design 
in gardening. The photograph was taken 
by Miss Edith Emerson, the painter, and 
while this part of the garden at Kingstree 
was made under my direction I never 
realized until this picture was shown me 
that there was so interesting a union of 
parts or features as there is here. 

The site of this small Paved Garden, 
as we call it, was ten years ago an ancient 
dumping ground. Old pots and pans, 
shoes, bricks, everything had been thrown 
there for years; the sloping ground was 
rough and weedy. We took the Elm on 
the high level as the foeal point, laid the 


stone steps on the axis of the Elm, 
earried this axis across the two paved 
levels forming broad terraces to the apex 
of a semi-circle of paving built out to 
accommodate two old eurved benches, and 
set in Privet Ibota to give the suggestion 
of a hedged garden, as well as to form 
smooth ramps beside the lower steps. 
These last somehow do not “corresmatch,” 
as the old lady said; the measurements 
do not dovetail; and while if one looks 
eritically at the place this is quite appar- 
ent, I like it so. It seems to me more 
suitable in a garden on a farm that there 
should be more carelessness, more “sweet 
disorder in the dress” than not. 

And again I think of the charm of 
casualness in gardens, of a certain way- 
ward creating, done excitedly, and coming 
out sometimes good, sometimes poor. At 
all events one must sometimes do in gar- 
dens what one feels, not what is pre- 
seribed. 

There is, however, here a sort of gen- 
eral effect of balance. The hedges, beauti- 
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fully clipped by a young farm neighbor, 
give relief from too -much stone; the 
spaces of stone of the two terraces are 
sufficient for slight but pleasant furnish- 
ing; and at the left, there is, in an angle, 
a square sitting place raised above the 
upper terrace by about a foot, a stone 
seat running around it, and roofed with 
interwoven saplings with Vitis hetero- 
phylla’s light tracery over this roof, where 
a most agreeable and semi-private sitting 
place is to be had. This, however, is be- 
yond the picture. 

How many decorative touches have I 
tried in the two terraces of the paved 
garden, none of them really good? For 
the first year or two, with an elaborate 
plan of four beds in the stone-paved 
floors, 1 grew there Tulips followed by 
Gladioli; nothing more messy, poorer, was 
ever seen than this. The beds were far 
too large for their situation and they ate 
up the spaces in a most trying way. The 
Tulips were rather nice in the spring, but 
there was that ugly brown interim of per- 
haps two months before the green of the 
Gladiolus foliage began to make itself 
felt. Then the Gladioli, so many of them, 
fell this way and that and gave that 
formal place a look of sickening untidi- 
ness. These beds were then replaced by 
paving, and four small Altheas of beau- 
tiful color, standard trees, set where the 
beds had been. This gave more room on 
the two terraces, but Washington County, 
New York, is no place for Altheas. One 
by one they froze until, having had ten 
on the two floors, one remains. Now the 
terraces are without planting except for 
a little Nepeta and Thyme, one or two 
Sedums, and a few pots of white Petunia 
Silver Cloud which were all the decora- 
tion there this last year. In the photo- 
graph these pots are set not as they 
usually are; they had been shifted to allow 
for sweeping when the photograph was 
taken; they are used really as accents 
and are all that is needed in that place. 

With the slate-like stone of this Paved 
Garden white or violet flowers are by far 
the best, and for the pots I like Pe- 
tunias, carefully chosen, better than other 
things, especially as this spot is a sheltered 
one which wind seldom reaches. A little 
Nepeta mussini, in the cracks of the pav- 


ing, one or two Lemon Thymes, a bit of 
yellow Sedum, and one or two pale yellow 
hardy Alyssums are the flowers permitted. 
The place is better without flowers. And 
lately, since opposite the steps shown in 
the picture, there are thick groups of com- 
mon Philadelphus flanking a small curved 
platform with a view and two curved 
benches outlining the platform, I have had 
the two Philadelphus groups squared off, 
to try to get an effect of a solid evergreen 
hedge—evergreen, that is, in summer. This 
idea only came to me after eight years of 
use of the Paved Garden and will, I know, 
bring a certain harmonious feeling into 
the whole. Beside, the view of meadow and 
mountain beyond will be made more 
dramatic by a close clipped mass of green 
in the immediate foreground. There is 
nothing to emphasize the beauty of a dis- 
tant view like a formal approach to it, 
something a little architectural. 

The proportions of these steps should 
be mentioned as they are particularly com- 
fortable: ten inches for the treads and 
five for the risers. Above the clipped 
hedge to the right there hangs on the wall 
one of the large flowering Clematises, 
Souvenir de Elsa Spaeth which has been 
trained around the corner of the wall to 
the left and gives a longer season of flower- 
ing because of this slightly different ex- 
posure. An ungainly seedling pear tree 
has risen from the Privet ramp on the 
lower right and next year the awkward 
branch to the left must be adjusted to 
give the normal fastigiate effect of such 
a pear. A few flowers sometimes bloom 
in the two upper beds shown here. Once, 
Anchusa Dropmore did well; now there 
are Columbines but they have not suffi- 
cient height to rise above the hedge. 

It took the eye of a painter to bring the 
best into this picture, to show the charm 
of a rectangular plan, with the heavy 
trunk of the old Elm as its central feature. 
But wherever a steep bank is so neglected 
as to prove an affront to taste, whenever 
its exposure for growing things well is a 
suitable one, I commend this kind of 
descent; never a copy of this, but some- 
thing on this order. The gardener will 
make his own variant, and one suited to 
what lies about. Relation is the first word 
in garden planning. 





How to Succeed With Lettuce 


(Continued from page 60) 


larger plants that have been lifted can 
be reset in another row. 

If while your lettuce is growing the 
surface of the soil should become caked 
in drying out after rain, break it up 
gently. Cultivate between and around 
the plants to keep the weeds down and 
by so doing you will effect a double pur- 
pose, for the ensuing aeration of the soil 
will be beneficial. 

Feeding and watering. The plants will 
grow quickly if there is enough assimil- 
able food in the soil. If they are back- 
ward, work in a little of a good fertilizer 
near the base of each plant and always 
‘emember that the roots need plenty of 
noisture, though they must not stand in 

ater. When the heat of summer arrives, 

ou may perhaps think it worth while to 


shade remaining plants from strong sun- 
light by erecting a simple screen of sack- 
ing on a light framework. This will also 
be useful to screen the young plants of 
your summer sowing for fall lettuce. 

For the rest, you will have little trou- 
ble, as lettuce is relatively free from 
diseases and insect pests. Occasionally, 
the cabbage looper, a little green cater- 
pillar which humps its back, will come 
around, or perhaps the aphids, those an- 
noying plant lice. Rotenone dust, which 
is harmless to you but revolting to them, 
is the prescription. Never use poisons. 

Finally, when you come to the reward 
of your labor, cut lettuce in the morning 
while the dew is still upon it and keep 
it in the ice box until it is time to get 
out the salad bowl. 








THE NEW, IMPROVED 


TILLS, CULTIVATES MOWS 


ECONOMICALLY MEETS EVERY 


SMALL-FARM POWER NEED 


See this new B1-3 ROTOTILLER. A complete 
small-farm operating unit. It will amaze you. 
Built to exacting automotivestandards. Fast 
rotating tines plow, disc, harrow, smooth—all 
in one operation. Tills deep, breaks hard sod, 
mows, hauls, plows snow, operates power 
equipment. Assures better 
crops; easy, low-cost opera- 
tion. Thousandsin use. Write 
now for FREE illustrated 
x1 folder. No obligation. 
ROTOTILLER, INC. 
TROY, N. Y. DEPT. E 



















TRY THE IMPROVED TIGRIDIAS 


From the Northwest comes this new strain of carefully 
selected, large-flowering Tigridias. More flowers per bulb, 
longer blooming season. The modern garden is incomplete 
without a planting of this unusual and gorgeous flower. 
Mail a card for a catalog. 


FRANK M. WILSON, Hybridist 
Rt. 2, Box 187f Everson, Washington 


"MIRACLE" 


Astonishes Everyone! 


Create a sensation in your community 
with this ONE-TREE ORCHARD! 
J. H. Hale, Elberta, Golden Jubilee, 





Red 
Bird and Belle of Georgia—the five finest J 
peaches all on one tree. $2.50 ea., 3 for % 
$6.50, 6 for $12.00. Place your order now 
for Spring Delivery. 

ROBERT WAYMAN, Dept. N, BAYSIDE, L. I., N. Y. 


wood BANDS Le 


PLANT BANDS 


Start your seedlings indoors in PLANT 
BANDS. Better plants; earlier results; no 
wilt, no setback when you transplant 
outside. They cost so little, too. 150 
PLANT BANDS (with full directions) 
only $1.10. 300 for $2. (Add 10c for 
100 for prepaid shipment.) Order NOW. 
CLARENCE B. FARGO 

2 Fargo Bldg., Frenchtown, N. J. 
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Mammoth blooms; gorgeous colors, red, 
pink, yellow, bronze, lavender, blue, 
black. Long steams for cutting. 
100 Large plants $2.50; 
250 Large plants $5 
Send postpaid at planting time, 


&. 
ee 


Ask for booklet showing Pitzonka’s 

> Pansies and Violas in color. 
PITZONKA’S PANSY FARM, Box F, Bristol, Penna. 
REPELS DOGS, AND ANTS 


















me 





@ DOGS — ANTS, and other insect pests, 
do not like it. It repels them — it chases 
them away. There are many uses for 
FUME-OGEN in the control and elimina- 
tion of common household and garden 
pests and soil insects. Packed in a handy 
shaker can — price, 50c. If unable to 
obtain from your dealer, write us. 


Rose Mfg. Co., 44 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 
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NEW DEVELOPMENTS 
of Pacific Strain of 


TUBEROUS 
BEGONIAS 


Are listed in our new catalogue 
Write for It Now 


VETTERLE & REINELT 
CAPITOLA CALIF. 








Greenhouse Plants 
Choice Seeds and Bulbs for Spring Flowering 


Special introductory offer for February: Azaleas for 
winter bloom indoors, fine bushy plants full of buds, 
in a mixture of bright colors: 6 for $4.00, 12 for $7.50. 
Free catalog gives planting dates, growing tempera- 
tures, blooming dates, and other helpful tips for many 
kinds of plants 

Without obligation, write for your free copy today 


S. COBB, Dept. 3F, 22 Barry Rd., Scarsdale, N. Y. 














Wiit-Resistant! The 
nation’s favorite flower 
--Yellow, Crimson, 
Pink, Blue and White-- 
a 10c-Packet of each, 
all 5 for just 10c--send 
dime today. 

Maule's Seed Book FREE 
Tested, guaranteed seeds for prize vegeta- 
bles end. flowers--all the best kinds for 
table and market postpaid. 
WM. HENRY MAULE 
455 Maule Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


CALIFORNIA WILD FLOWER SEED 
30 Kinds Mixed Bloom Anywhere 
Pkt. 10c Giant Pkt. 25¢ 


72 Page Garden Reference Catalog—FREE 
Gives Planting and Blooming Times 


CAMPBELL SEED STORE 
Dept. F Pasadena, Calif. 




































PLANT DINNER 


A striking new scientific discovery in Plant 
Foods. Causes blooming, sturdy growth when 
used on HOUSE PLANTS. 

GUARANTEED to produce results or money back. 
Packages at .75 and $1.75 from your 
seedsman, florist, or from: 

WILLIAM H. RORER, iNC. 

254 S. 4th St., PHILADELPHIA 















































Everblooming Perennials 


HARDY CARNATION—Crimson King. Very at- 
tractive. Double, bright-red flowers on well 
branched plants 16” to 18” in height. Blooms 
all summer and fall. A prize for the low border, 
rock garden and bedding 

HARDY FUSCHIA-—Pretty, ruby-red pendant 
flowers with purple corolla. Beautiful foliage. 
Very attractive in border or rock’ garden. 
Blooms freely all summer and fall. Will grow 
in sun or shade. Does well in full shade. Either 
of above: grown in 2 inch bands, well rooted. 
Sure to bloom this year. 

Each 35¢; 3 for $1.00; 10 for $3.00 Postpaid 


Catalog of perennials and rock plants on request 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS - -Oakford, Ill. 
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February in Southern Gardens 









By JULIA LESTER DILLON 


OSES planted this month will give 
steady and uninterrupted bloom 
from April to December. Get the 

best plants you can find. Cheap stock is 
worthless and not to be considered at all. 
Two-year plants in number one grade 
from a reliable Rose grower in varieties 
of Hybrid Teas, Teas, Australians, Poly- 
anthas and Floribundas will give you the 
richest returns from your plantings. 


Red Roses of charm and fragrance are 
Etoile de Hollande, Essence which is 
sweetest of all, Ami Quinard the darkest 
red, Christopher Stone the brightest. 
Hollande leads the list for hardiness, 
continuous bloom and freedom from dis- 
ease. Other worth while red Roses may 
be your choice, but plant not less than 
five of one kind in order to have mass 
flowering in the borders and eut flowers 
for the rooms. 


Accenting fragrance, Dame Edith 
Helen leads the pink list. Briareliff, Edi- 
tor MeFarland, Pink Dawn and Colum- 
bia leave other pink Roses far behind. 


Never failing flowers are found on 
Edith Nellie Perkins, Talisman, Presi- 
dent Hoover, Margaret MeGredy and 
Condesa de Sastago. The two last ones, 
however, show black spot persistently. 


Mrs. Jules Bouche and Caledonia are 
the most satisfactory white Roses. Mrs. 
Pierre S. du Pont and Golden Dawn the 
best of our yellows, though Soeur Therese 
and Sunburst are reliable and flower well 
in spring and fall. 


A few novelty Roses, added each year, 
will bring new joy and beauty and give 
much wanted experience. Try them out in 
average gardens with average care and 
be sure to report on your success or fail- 


ure to the American Rose Society, of 
which you are, of course, a member. 


Every Rose grower and lover should be. 

Success with Roses, as with all plants, 
means careful preparation as to soil, 
exposure to sun and air, fertilizer and 
mulehing. The health problem will be 
easily taken care of if the three-in-one 
sprays are used regularly. 


Roses are cosmopolitan. Did you know 
that in the markets in Cuba the officers’ 
wives located at the Naval Observation 
and Marine Corps Base at Guantanamo 
Bay, can buy four dozen gorgeous Roses 
for fifty cents? Those living in new 
quarters, not yet landseaped, are en- 
chanted with the opportunities thus 
offered, but as soon as possible these 
outer lines of defense are to be planted 
with Roses as well as with other beauti- 
ful shrubs and plants. 


All the conifers respond well to plant- 
ing at this season. Now is also the time 
to give them their semi-annual tip-shear- 
ing. 


Finish the dormant spraying as early 
as possible. Soon the buds will be swell- 
ing and the lime-sulphur sprays, even 
1 to 40, will burn. 


Fertilize lawns with a chemical fer- 
tilizer, preferably with one which has 
been prescribed after a soil test. Use com- 
post on the rest of the garden, includ- 
ing shrubs, trees, Roses and everywhere 
except on the bulb beds. 


Hotbeds and coldframes should be 
seeded with the tender flowers for early 
transplanting. Petunias, Verbenas, Snap- 
dragons and lovely Nierembergia hippo- 
manica should be sown at once. Use rust- 
resistant Snapdragon seeds. Try the 
new Purple Robe Nierembergia, which is 
a Bronze Medalist of this season’s All- 
America offerings, 


Nierembergias are priceless for low 
masses of color in rock gardens or bor- 


ders and for edgings. They bloom 
through spring, summer and fall and 
the plants are evergreen with soft 


feathery foliage. 


Annual seeds sown in the fall will soon 
be blooming. Broadeast, now, seeds of 
Gypsophila, Nemophila, Virginian Stocks 
and Linaria to add weeks to your season 
of bloom. Phlox drummondi can also be 
sown again, but no others. 


Vegetables for victory are needed. Sow 
in the open ground seeds of collards, 
radishes, celery and _ kohl-rabi. Start 
tomatoes and peppers in coldframes. 


Nearly all the long list of shrubs and 
trees can be planted until April. Hollies, 
Tulip Trees, Camphor, Dogwoods and 
Anise are partial to spring plantings. 


Gardenias or Cape Jasmines, as they 
are called in the South, are fashionable 
again. They are supposed to be tempera- 
mental, to require deep shade and an 
acid soil and even then they grow poorly 
with annual attacks of sooty mildew and 
San José seale. Do we ecoddle them 
much and give them less light and air 
than they need? It would seem so. 


too 


The finest Gardenias seen in a long 
time were recently found growing and 
‘cared for by a colored woman who, like 
all of her race, adores flowers. Her plants 
were 6 feet wide and as tall. They grew 
in sand and almost in full sun and had 
never been sprayed. The blooms were 
very fine and were continuous over a 
long season. Last year a friend presented 
us with a Trailing Gardenia, which is as 
rare as it is lovely. The plant was set out 
in a corner where the sun comes strong 
and in the midst of a trying year the 
small Gardenia was forgotten. Now, in 
spite of all, the small leaves are bright 
and green and cover the plant with a 
promise of tiny fragrant blossoms for 
another year. Less care and more sun 
may be the answer to growing Gardenias. 








NEW 


HARDY FUCHSIA 


Senorita is the first glorious offspring of 


famed Scarlet Beauty, the original membe: 
of this special hardy strain of Fuchsia ric- 
cartoni introduced by Cole in 1940. 
Senorita’s jewelled pendent flowers fully 
two to three inches long of flaming rose-red 
with corolla of bright mulberry-purple, are 
borne profusely along stems and nestled 
the outer fringe of the glossy green foliage 
Blooms abundantly from early August to 
severe frost when vivid color is most needed. 


Husky Plants 75c each @ 3 for $1.75 postpaid. Extra 
Strong Plants $1.25 each @ 3 for $3.00 postpaid 


Send for Colorful Catalog 
“Everything That's Good and Hardy” 


Cole’s new hardy strain of the South’s most beloved 
flower now makes it possible to enjoy this beautiful 
plant in all gardens except possibly those of the 
extreme northern border states. Each year new 
growth of thick glossy green foliage is entirely 
blanketed with breathtaking blooms of fluffy soft 
pink from July to frost. 

Guaranteed by replacement or refund 

$1.00 each @ 3 for $2.50 postpaid 
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NEW 
SEPTEMBER FLOWERING CHRYSANTHEMUMS 


Created by Bristol—Will be Grown by the Nation 


The sensation of ‘42 will be the new September 
Flowering Cushion Pompon Chrysanthemums. 
These three new colors will give breath-taking 
beauty to the September garden, which is other- 
wise a bit dull as the season for annuals ap- 
proaches its end. No garden should be denied 
this amazing riot of color in early September. 













1942 Early September Flowering Cush- 
ion Pompon Mums. Above: “September 
Bronze’—a new combination of autumnal 
tints. 


Below: “September Gold’’—a _ gorgeous 
golden yellow. Left: “September Cloud”— 
white with primrose center. 


All three $1.60 or four of each $6.00. 
Singly, 60 cents each. 





Last season it was the Bristol creation, Mrs. 
Pierre S. DuPont, III, that produced a furor 
in the Chrysanthemum world. It will be in- 
creasingly popular in ‘42 along with the 
new September Flowering Pompons and 
the older Bristol varieties that have made 
chrysanthemum history from coast to coast. 
All the standard Bristol favorites are 50 
cents each or $5.00 a dozen this year. 








BRISTOL NURSERIES, INC. 








Bristol, Connecticut 


BUY UNITED STATES DEFENSE 
SAVINGS BONDS AND STAMPS 
















The Quickest Lily from Seed 


(Continued from page 
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WHAT THE EXPERTS SAY... 









FOR KEEN CUTTING, 
EASY OPERATION 4 
AND OTHER FEA~ ( 
TURES, WE RATE 
SEYMOUR SMITH 
PRUNERS AND 









SHEARS AS TOPS / 
Seed planted March, 
eens ili = a Fw 3 conenne, steer of Korean “Mums” 
September, 1940. is ristol Nurseries, Bristol, Conn. 
is not an exceptionally ORIGINAL 
good specimen. Profes- <5 Gt? 
sional growers report ae 
stalks with 15 blooms 


18 months from seed 





promptly. Fresh seed should be used, and a 
suitable soil consists of one-third screened 
humus (leaf mold or peat), one-third gar- 
den dirt and one-third sand. When the 
seedlings have two or three leaves they 
may be lined out several inches apart in 
the garden for growing on. Mareh-sown 


trumpet which seems much too large for 
so small a plant to bear. The next year, of 





January here in Tennessee, only to be 
frozen later. They are considered highly 
susceptible to the mosaic virus that is the 
bugaboo of all Lily growers. Fortunately, 
seedling stock is mosaic-free, so if you 
grow your own and keep them away from 
other Lilies that are diseased, there should 


mottling of the foliage, an indication of 
disease. 


course, the stalks grow taller and have Some gardeners claim Formosa Lilies 
many more blooms. are short-lived. There are so many ways 

Another good point about Formosa you can lose Lilies, however, that I hesi- 
Lilies is the ease with which they are tate to explain my oe casional losses by 


transplanted. I prefer to set bulbs in 
their permanent location in fall, but they 
may be shifted after growth starts in 
spring about as readily as any commonly 
cultivated perennial. In facet, some of the 


saying that the plants die young ney: 
From my first purchase of 100 one-year 
seedlings in 1934 a number of bulbs are 
still going strong in their original loca- 
tion. Perhaps the tendency toward longev- 








Patented action makes it world’s finest for sharp, 
powerful cutting. Smooth operation, no hand fa- 
tigue. Chrome finish 8”—$2.25, 6°—$1.39 (with 
flower holder $1.65) 


Simple up and down ‘‘squeeze’’ motion operates 
2 super keen blades. Perfectly balanced; easiest 
to use. $1.39. 









£zy-Cur 
GRASS SHEAR 


All Dealers or Sent Direct Postpaid 
40 PAGE PRUNING GUIDE 
FREE with purchase or sent on 
request. 0c. 


Seymouve Smitx & Son inc 


seed give me plants about a foot high by be no trouble. Dig out and destroy any | 32 MAIN oa os meng —— 
early fall, and many of them have a single that show suspicious light and dark green Sa, Se Se ee ee 





and Power Lawnmower 
A Practical Power Plow, Cultivator, 
and Lawnmowing Tractor for 
Gardeners, Florists, N ursery- 
men, Fruit Growers, Truckers, 
Small Farms, Country Estates, 


: ca Sh ° 0 : + ° Suburbanites and Poultrymen. 
large perennial growers now offer one- ity varies in different individuals in a Low Prices - Easy Terms 
vear seedling Formosa Lilies, either batch of seedlings. AMERICAN FARM MACHINE CO. 


freshly dug or in small pots, along with 
their usual line of hardy plants in spring- 
time. 

In ease you buy bulbs, 
dug to order, fresh and firm, with roots 
attached. Size is not so important, since 
a bulb as large around as a nickel will 
give satisfactory bloom. 


try to get them 


Even if they were short-lived, I should 
still grow these Lilies. In my locality we 
have to replace Delphiniums and Colum- 
bines in the borders from time to time, and 
Formosa Lilies are easier for me to pro- 
duce than either of them. 

Hybridizers have made numerous 
crosses of L. formosanum with other kinds 








CAR 


landscape planting. Large 


1053 33rd Ave.,S. E. Minneapolis, Minn. 






FF Edible Fruits for Orna- 

mental planting — for / 

Utility and oe Beauty in your 
tivated Blue 


Large I~ ries, suneborstes, a Bush a Ger. 
se gg Oh ona tt ts t hybrids i d y Mut Tress. Al PNEW and RARE 
"OW ¢ > spikes ] "| J in attempts Oo secure fNyoprids in many an Wen, ut Trees. go many an 
throw talle r spike s with more blooms. i I ; ; and Mardy Nut Tress. Also many NEW and RARE 
A planting depth of 6 to 8 inches is sug- colors that may be grown as easy as blooming Lilac. Catalog and Cultural Guide FREE. 
*s* . v 
gested, as this is a heavy stem-rooting Lily. Formosa Lilies. Interesting results have W. N. SCARFF’S SONS Box6 New Carlisie, Ohio 


Hardy and desirable in the North, L. 
formosanum is also well adapted for 
growing in warmer climates. It seems not 
exacting as to soils, provided the drain- 
age is good, and thrives in part shade or 
full sun through summers that discourage 
less robust Lilies. Even in the Deep South 


been reported, but as yet I haven’t heard 
of anyone getting color from another 
species into a Formosa hybrid. 

Let me emphasize that it is Wilson’s 
variety, the fall-blooming Formosa Lily, 
to which I have referred throughout this 
article, except in the paragraph on Price’s 
dwarf form. 





Scarlet, Lavender, 
Yellow and Rose, 
, Dablia-Flowered. 















it flourishes so well that nurserymen near 
Mobile, Alabama, have taken up the com- 
mercial production of bulbs. In such areas 





Giant blooms, 5 inches across and 
2 inches thick, on well-branched, 
sturdy, 3-ft. plants. A 15c-Pkt. of 
seeds of each color, all four for 






































only 10c. Send dime today! 
they do not appear to go completely see s Seed Catalog eves 
. . ’ > 7 Beautiful New pages, over 200 yers in col- 
dormant in late fall, but often send up & CATALOG NOW READY. Lou or. Finest flowers, veg s 
. FT. ‘“ —. ome di ideale LL avishly etables, many entirely 
additional spikes to give a very long ay 4 illustrated in Notural Colors. Write today am dieememtaell tated. 


blooming season. This tendency has also 
been observed when they have been cul- 
tivated in greenhouses. 


Formosa Lilies are not without faults. 


for FREE Copy... Bargain Prices for our 
Magnificent Collection of 7 ROPICA 
and HARDY AQUATICS. 
Describing scores of Glorious} 
imple, Easy Instructions on Building} . 





454 Burpee Bidg., 
(1) Enclosed is 10c. Send 4 pkts 
C) Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog 


Philadelphia 
Zinnias 
Free 
Varieties. 
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‘ . ° Name 

Sometimes they come up too early in ond Care of Pools. All orders Shipped amiht | a eee eet 
spring; in faet, during a mild winter some JOHNSON WATER GARDENS Sit eal 

of them will pep out of the ground im Address P. O. Box L-1! H¥NES, GALIFORNIA 


FLOWER GROWER 








FRUITS*FLOWERS 


8 ROSES $2 


All Everblooming No. 1. 
Each different. All labeled. 


12 SHRUBS $2 


Branched, well-rooted 2 Yr. 
1-1% Feet blooming age. 
Each different, and labeled. 


10 PEACH TREES $1 


Each different, and labeled. 


. Freestone varieties. 2-3 Ft. 
20 eee ee All hardy. Well branched. 


Farese pag ach aiterert- 20 BRIDAL WREATH $1 
25 HARDY HEDGE $1 Branched 1-1's Feet 2 Year 


Northern Privet. Alllarge. Well-rooted specimens. 
144-2 Feet well-branched. (Prices not prepaid) 


FREE TO HOME OWNERS: 


Emlong’s catalog shows all worthwhile 
HARDY FRUIT & SHADE TREES, SHRUBS, 
HEDGES, VINES, ROSES, FRUIT PLANTS, 
PERENNIAL FLOWERS. Grown in the great 
northern fruit belt. GUARANTEED DE- 
PENDABLE. WRITE FOR YOUR COPY. 

BIG DISCOUNTS FOR EARLY ORDERS. 2 


EMLONG’S Sitsre beating NURSERY 


BOX 15 STEVENSVILLE, MICHIGAN 


\ CAMELLIA 
JAPONICA 


SZ 4 one-year plants from pots— 

white, pink, red and variegated—$2.25 postpaid. 

Write for catalog showing larger sizes. 
FRUITLAND NURSERIES, Augusta, Ga, 
Box 910-F., The South’s Oldest Nursery 


Dahiias 10‘up! 


BEST-EVER 
GARDENS 


FREE DAHLIA CATALOG 
1S READY FOR YOU e 
A Post card will bring it! 
BEST-EVER GARDENS 
830 Pinewood Ave., Dept. F, Schenectady, N. Y. 






































Red, White and Blue 


Grow the colors of the 
flag in your garden--a 
lie-Packet of Seeds of 
each color, all 3. post- 


paid for 10c--send today. 
Maule’s Seed Book FREE 

Tested, guaranteed flower 
and vegetable seeds, from the 
old reliable seed house. 












@ Move anywhere... use all year. 
End fuss and muss of hot beds and 
cold frames. Stop losses—save time, labor 
and money. Automatic hot water heat 
(gas, oil, or electric). 2 heating zones. 
Lustra”’ glass admits more Ultra-Violet 
. Very economical to operate. 4 sizes. 















Write today for FREE Folder, ‘5 
facts. Down 
@ BUILD YOUR OWN. It’s 
plans as low as... $4395 i 
KEENE MFG. CO. J DAYS 
RACINE, Wisc. pag op 


low prices, and all amazing 
easy! Parts and “$88 Trg 
Dept. 542B 

RISK! 
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First Sowing of Vegetables 


Owners of little greenhouses may start seeds now for early crops 


By J. G. 


N recent years, vegetable gardening 
has had seant attention from many of 
us. Although there may be no likeli- 

hood of a shortage of food crops in 1942, 
yet, many home gardeners may feel it is 
their patriotic duty to devote part of 
the garden to vegetables. I cannot, how- 
ever, recommend the drastic rejection of 
flowers and the total planting of carrots 
and spinach where Petunias and Zinnias 
were wont to flourish. To me that seems to 
be an ill advised step. In horticultural 
literature we have read of soldiers who 
collected flowering plants in foreign lands 
showing, perhaps, that in the midst of 
grim warfare, flowers play their part in 
pointing to the beautiful and best in life. 

Nevertheless, most home gardeners with 
adequate space grow many of their own 
vegetables, and thought should now be 
given to them. In May, many of us will 
buy plants of tomato, pepper, eggplant, 
cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce, all ready 
for starting in the prepared vegetable 
patch. Often, these purchased plants are 
hard to transplant without wilting. It is 
then that we envy the fellow with a little 
greenhouse. He can set out his own plants 
with a ball of soil around the roots so that 
they will keep on growing until harvest 
time and supply those vitamins of which 
we hear so much these days. 

It’s now time to decide what to grow 
and approximately how many plants of 
“ach kind will be needed. Any good cata- 
logue will tell how closely the plants 
should be spaced in the garden. Figuring 
amounts is but a simple mathematical 
problem, and if worked out now will mean 
conservation of space in the greenhouse, 
less waste of seed and consequently suffi- 
cient supplies later on. 

Seed of some vegetables may soon be 
scarce. Therefore, do not seatter cauli- 
flower seed (a scarce item) thickly over a 
large surface if you intend to grow no 
more than 25 to 50 plants. 

Seed of some vegetables can be started 
towards the end of February, if a mini- 
mum temperature of 55° is maintained. 
Use a moderately light soil, adding a por- 
tion of sand if the soil is clayey and in 
any case, twenty-five percent of the whole 
should be leaf mold or other suitable 
humus. Cover the seeds lightly with the 
same soil after they have been scattered 
on a level surface in the container. Im- 
mediately after sowing, water thoroughly, 
using a can with a fine rose. It is a good 
plan to cover the seed box with paper 
until germination begins. This will tend 
to keep the surface from drying. 

As soon as the seedlings ean be handled 
easily, the number of plants needed should 
be transplanted into flats, spacing them 3 
inches apart each way in soil similar to 
that in which they were germinated. Water 
should be supplied immediately after, and 
some shade from the direct rays of- the 
sun provided. for a day or two until the 
seedlings have taken hold of the new soil. 
As they grow they should be conditioned 


ESSON 


gradually to outdoor temperatures. That 
is done by providing more fresh air as 
they begin to fill their allotted space. From 
April 1 on, a coldframe is the ideal place 
for them where they may remain until 
weather conditions allow of transplanting 
to the garden. 

The earliest sowing should consist of 
cabbage, cauliflower and lettuce; seeds- 
men have varieties of each which they 
recommend as best for early sowing and 
it is essential to use the early varieties. 
Selection of these is an extremely impor- 
tant matter. In nearly every vegetable 
crop there are early, mid-season, and late 
varieties. In the case of cabbage, for in 
stance, one would choose such a variety as 
“arly Jersey Wakefield. At this time it 
would be a mistake to sow Flat 
Dutch which requires a comparatively 
long season and cannot mature in the 
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warm days of early summer. The same 
holds good with other kinds. 
About mid-March is a good date for 


sowing pepper and eggplant. Transplant- 
ing is the same as is recommended for 
the other kinds. Being natives of warm 
countries, they cannot be planted outdoors 
before May 20 in the vicinity of New York 
City, and grow better when pampered 
just a little. When they are young, cold 
winds are ruinous for them. Seeds germi- 
nate in a temperature of 60° F. 

Tomatoes require a similar treatment 
to the two foregoing but seeds germinate 
and grow more quickly, always providing 
that full sunlight and a minimum tempera 
ture of 60° are available. For late May 
planting, it may be better to defer sowing 
seeds until the last days of Mareh. We 
“an, however, sow tomato now, and trans- 
plant in the way recommended for the 
early stages of cabbage handling, but as 
soon as the little plants begin to touch 
one another, they may be potted in 4-inch 
pots in a fairly rich soil and transplanted 
again into 6-ineh size pots immediately 
they fill the former with roots. In these 
6-in. pots they will grow and flower. Fruit 
will be partly matured by May 20, when 
the plants are transferred to the garden. 
By sowing a very few in February and 
by making the main sowing about April 1, 
we get a longer season of ripe tomatoes. 

For good results with celery, it is wise 
to sow about March 15, and sometime in 
April transplant 3 inches apart in a ecold- 
frame or sheltered location, and if pos- 
sible in a soil that is enriched with a 
liberal amount of rotted farmyard manure. 
Never allow celery plants to become dry 
at the roots. This may mean premature 
flowering of the plant or, as we describe 
it, “running to seed.” 

I wonder how many gardeners have 
grown corn in the greenhouse! Midget 
corn when well grown is almost as sweet 
as any. Sow now in a 55° minimum tem- 
perature for harvesting in May: It re- 
quires more room than is needed for some 
other equally choice and useful vegetables, 
but it goes to show how comprehensive 















are the uses to which we may put our 
greenhouses. 


There are numerous other vegetables 


one may handle here. For example, a 
clump of rhubarb, set in some vacant 
corner with a bushel basket set over it, 


will provide an early dish for the lover 
of this dessert. Frequent thick sowings 
of pepper can be cut when very 
young and used in sandwiches by those 
who enjoy afternoon tea. If there is 
space available, one might add a row or 
two of a forcing variety of radish. 


eress 


New Hardy Garden Flowers 


(Continued from page 64) 


but later in the season these take on buff 
tones and as frost strikes, rose, coral and 
orchid tints. The unopened buds are a 
rich red, so you see the variety is well 
named. 

Silver Moon, a variety of mixed parent- 
age, is of outstanding interest. It is a 
semi-double with white petals and a moon- 
vellow halo of soft color in the center. 
The flowers are fragrant and the foliage 
dark and handsome. Height 2 to 24 feet. 
Peachblow is a single mingling in its 
coloring salmon, pink, buff and bronze, 
suggestive of the grand variety Mrs. Pierre 
S. Du Pont III. The height is similar to 
that of Silver Moon, 

A group of “Cushion Pompons” with 
Korean blood are: September Gold, a 
brilliant golden yellow, early on compact 
plants 18 mehes high and with a wide 


spread; September Cloud, ivory-white 
with pale yellow shading toward the 


center; and September Bronze, a warm 
golden bronze of the same general type. 
This group of Cushion Pompons did ex- 
ceedingly well in our test garden and, 
indeed, are still in good condition in mid- 
November, though we must admit this 
has been a merciful year on late autumn 
bloom. This type is remarkable for the 
quantity of bloom, their long lasting 
quality and frost resistance. 

September Jewels, which were offered 
only as seeds last year, are now available 

(Continued on page 96) 





Phlox Pinkette 








JUST OUT! The Answers To 
Your Fre ray Problems 


Not Onlv Tells You How, 
But SHOWS You 


SUPPLY LIMITED 
Send For Your 
Copy Today. 


a large estate. 








£R'S PLANS TO FIT 
KR OE ODERN HOMES 


Scores of up to the minute plans and sketches 
to fit every need, from a small backyard corner up to 
Evergreen and Shrub Plantings; Rose 
Gardens; Perennial Borders; Rock Gardens; Pools; How To 
To Build a Lawn and hundreds of other helpful hints. NO OTHER BOOK LIKE IT. 


Built From Forty Years Experience Solving Your Garden Problems 
Answers the questions you have asked us during our 45 years in business. 
A ‘Blueprint’ of Practical Gardening for the Garden of Tomorrow 


As necessary for successful gardening as a blueprint is in building a house. 


48 Pages of Practical Gardening for only 10¢e ——— 
















ZF Rea 
A 
Cost 
Us $3,000.00 
to Produce; 
Yours for 10c to 


Pay Postage and 
Handling 
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MERITAS MOST DIVERSIFIZG NURSER 


yaa Glories of the 















FREE! ““GLORIES OF THE GARDEN” 


72 pages packed with values in things you need. 
ture as exhibited by us in “Gardens on Parade” at the 


until you have this book. We believe it is 


Features the plants of the fu- 
New York 


Plants for the *varden of tomorrow shown in natural color. 


World's Fair. 
Don't buy or plant 


America’s most helpful garden book. 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF SPRING EDITION, JUST OFF THE PRESS. 


KRIDER NURSERIES, INC. 


BOX F-141, MIDDLEBURY, INDIANA 


















_Unique tuberous Begon- 
ias—look like Holly- 
hocks! Large, rose-pink BULBS 


flowers; stalks 2 ft. or ¢ 
more high. Do well in 
sun or shade, Start now 


in pots for a long season of bloom. 

SPECIAL—3 Bulbs 25c; 15 for $1., 

postpd. Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
W. ATLEE BURPEE CO. 

451 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
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OF EACH COLOR — 
CRIMSON—PINK—YEL- 
LOW — LAVENDER AND WHITE. 
1f Gorgeous Blooms 6 in. across, 2 in. 
thick, on strong, sturdy, well- 

SAS branched plants 3 ¥. high. 
CONDON’S BIG 1942 SEED, FREE 

f PLANT & NURSERY CATALOG 
Send Dime Today for This $1.00 Collee- 
tion and Catalog, or Postal for Catalog alone. 


Z 
CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nccktora, tmnots 








UNUSUAL ALPINE AND PERENNIAL 
SEED LIST FREE 
Or send 3¢ stamp for Trial Pkt. 
UNUSUAL PLANT CATALOG FREE 
Full of cultural information 


BOWIE LANDSCAPE SERVICE 
1513 W. Tioga St. Philadelphia, Pa. 





WATER LILIES 


All colors hardy, day and night 
bloomers: aquarium plants: complete 
water gardens 


Tropical & Gold Fish 


Rare species: collections at reason- 
able prices. See them in the 
Ps 
Catalogue in Colors 10¢ 

Over 100 subjects illustrated in 
natural colors with 200 black and 
white illustrations Send for this 
catalogue today. Only 10c, 











[TROPICAL FISH 











2 YEAR OLO FIELD GROWN 


L 
yrast 
Gi Siye NOW—EAR 


¢) 


Beldt’s Aquarium, 2234 Crescent Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 





YP AR : 
LY Get superbly blooming, guaranteed to live, 2-year-old, 
iy field-grown roses at direct-from-the-grower prices. Similar 
quality plants frequently sell for 35c each or more. Order now 


and get the ‘‘cream of the crop’’ of this years finest plants! 
YOUR CHOICE OF AMERICA’S FAVORITE VARIETIES! 


Ami Quinard (deep red) 
Briarcliff (vivid pink) 
Betty Uprichard (copper) 
Caledonia (pure white) 
Columbia (bright pink) 


Etoile de Hollande (dp red) 


E. G. Hill (dazzling red) 
E. Nellie Perkins (copper) 


A. Victoria (white) 


== ‘ Jt , Golden Dawn (fine yellow) 


te NAUGHTON FARMS, INC. 








Luxembourg (yellow orange) wit 
Joanna Hill (yellow) 

Radiance Red (best red) 
Radiance Pink (best pk.) 
Sunburst (deep yellow) 
Talisman (red, gold, yellow) O 





UR 
CLIMBING ROSES GUARANTEE toL IVE! 


Clb. Pres. Hoover(red, gold) If any rose that you 
Clb. Talisman (red, yellow) purchase from this 
== F Clb. Paul’s Scarlet (dk. red) jf, 
= , . ORDER as FEW or as MANY as YOU DESIRE at 19c Each Postpaid! ti 
WRITE All above roses are hardy, overtonapinns vasteties that = June 1, 1942 and we 
: . y is spring. 
TODAY! ot Aye thrive throughout America and bloom for you this spring 


ify us on or before 
will replace free! 


DEPT. 3-F. WAXAHACHIE, TEXAS 


NUE 


FLOWER GROWER 























First offering! Semi-double, golden-orange 
blooms bring your garden rich coloring... 
make wonderful bouquets! Extra rows of petals add 
to the butterfly-like beauty of this new flower. Blooms 
10-14 days earlier than other cosmos, continuous 


















L. L. OLDS SEED CO. 


DEPT. 9 MADISON, WISCONSIN 










3 Greatest House Plant Offer of the Year 
1. Chrysanthemum — Golden Glow. 1 Weep- 
ing Lantana—Soft Lilac Pink. 1 Coleus— 
Trailing Beauty. 1 Strawberry Geranium, 
1 Umbrella aoe TF ag oe re cor 
All Bloomi ize Plants. Only 25c Post- 
VALU E paid.Worth orth $1.50. Most complete assortment 
of Charming House Plants in America;over 250 
varieties ineluding‘‘Grandmother’s Old Favor- 
ites’’ and late introductions, featured in our 
Big Plant, Seed and Nursery Catalog, sent to you FREE 
Send 2%e for this Big Bargain House Plant Offe — 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN nocktora,‘itinots 









MOST BEAUTIFUL SEED CATALOG 


@Flowers to cheer the spirit, and protective foods 
for maximum family health, will make your gar- 
den a defense asset. Vaughan’s 1942 ‘Gardening 
Illustrated” pictures, describes, prices all the 
vitamin-rich, table-quality vegetables, 2240 annual 
and perennial flowers. Cultural data. Bargains. 
Catalogue mailed anywhere in U.S.A. FREE 
Special for 1942. Famous Unwin dahlias, grown 
from seed as easily as zinnias, bear 

double 3-inch flowers in 60 days; red, 

soon. yellow, maroon, pink. Send 

cents for packet with catalogue. 

VAUGHAN'S SEED STORE, Dept. 12 

10 W. Randolph St., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., N. Y. C. 


FRUIT TREES 
and ORNAMENTALS 


Offered by Virginia’s Largest 
Growers. The New Improved 
Varieties of Fiuits and the 
Better Varieties of Orna- 
mentals. 

Write for Free Copy New 
Low-Price Catalogue, offering 
more than 800 varieties. 


WAYNESBORO NURSERIES, 
Box 15 Waynesboro, Va. 


Yoow 


















New in 1942: Burpee’s Yellow 
is the first and only yellow Cos 

mos. It was originated on Bur- 
pee’s Floradale Farms—a lovely 
yellow that blends well with 
Orange Flare Cosmos, seeds of 
which are included in this blend, 


for a lively array in ¢ 


your garden. Both 
POSTPAID 





are All-America 
Medal winners. Spe- 
cial: 
90 SEEDS 
350 Seeds 25c 
BURPEE'S SEED CATALOG FREE 
All about best flowers and vegetables, many 
new for 1942—including Burpee’s Celtuce, 
the new vegetable sensation. 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. 


449 Burpee Bldg. Philadelphia 











Birds in Your Garden 


By Marcaret McKENNY 


Author of “Birds in the Garden” 


The Cardinal 


| F a bird or flower is greatly loved 

it is given many common names. 
The Kentue ‘ky cardinal, the Virginia 
redbird, the cardinal grosbeak—so 
in various parts of the country is the 
sardinal known. 

Often nature seems to compen- 
sate lack of song in birds with bril- 
lianee of color. But the eardinai’s 
vivid vermilion scarlet goes along 
with a cheery whistle and a melodi- 





Cardinal — Male 


About 3% Natural Size 





Drawing by 
Grenville Scott 








ous warble. The female has a song 
also—a sweet and tuneful answer to 
her mate’s salute during the time of 
courtship. 

Both male and female cardinals 
have crests. The adult male is 
feathered in clear red except for a 
black mask .on his face and throat. 
His mate is brownish, but both birds 
have large red bills. 

The cardinal does not migrate. 
His movements depend upon the lo- 
‘al food supply. If your garden is 
made attractive by berried shrubs 
and trees, and if you provide sup- 
plementary winter food, you will 
have cardinals the whole’ year 
around. Undaunted by the cold, the 
male will wake you with his clear 
whistle on many a snowy January 
morning, while in spring he will 
make an unforgettable picture 
amongst the starry blooms of the 
Magnolia. In summer you will see 
him flickering flamelike in the 
boughs of the Mulberry tree, and as 
cold weather comes on he and his 
mate will enjoy an energy and heat 
producing diet of corn, bread 
erumbs, crumbled doughnuts, cheese, 
sunflower and melon seeds, and vari- 
ous nut meats. 

To add to the joy their beauty 
gives us, cardinals make excellent 
arden assistants. They watch for 
and dispose of cutworms, coddling 
moths, rose and cucumber beetles, 
leaf hoppers and plant lice. 

Their nest, a carelessly con- 
structed collection of twigs, bark- 
strips and grasses, is usually placed 
low in a vine, bush or tree. The 
male does not assist in ineubation, 
but often takes full charge of the 
first lot of hungry, helpless young- 
sters, while the mother is incubating 
a second set. 











New Hardy Garden Flowers 


(Continued from page 95) 


in plants of the following varieties: 
Sigurd coral-red; Aesir, bright yellow 
with deeper center; Odin, hellebore red; 
Njorth, amaranth pink with a tendency 
toward spoon formation of petals; Freya, 
light sulphur yellow; and Gudrun, copper 
gold, shaded with bronzy shrimp-pink, of 
somewhat ragged appearance, but large. 
These are all early flowering hybrids. 
They’re hardy and of the semi-double, 
daisy-like sort. Debutante is a Korean 
hybrid, of light lemon-yellow suffused 
with peachy rose. 

In addition to all these new named 
Chrysanthemums there is the “Dean Kay 


group,” now available in a number of 
different colors. Of particular interest is 
Improved Dean Kay with blossoms twice 
the size of the original and of a clear 
pink color. 

Another type, developed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, is remarkably hardy 
both in blossom and as regards winter 
temperature. A dozen varieties have now 
been named in separate colors including 
pale and golden yellow, white, bronze and 
two reds. The compact, low-growing 
plants are literally covered with blossoms, 
which are of medium size and range from 
fully double to semi-double. 








' ii] 

“ROSES OF NEW CASTLE 
46th EDITION, catalog illustrated in colors, tells 
how to grow these roses, and many other flowers. 
Beginners ought not be without this book. Many 
bargains. Write for your copy. IT’S F . 


HELLER BROS. CO. Box G-2 New Castle, Ind. 














caper 


Vegetables are 
Vital for Victory! 
Flowers help a? 
You can get in step! This 65 page 
book with descriptions and cultural 
hints is just what you need. Send 
today! 

HOLMES SEED CO. 
Dept. G CANTON, OHIO 
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NEW POLYANTHA ROSE 


CAROL ANN 
patent applied for 


Its unusual shadings of salmon and orange 
are well retained even in hot weather, and 
attract the eye everywhere. 

Its companion, John Wallace, another new 
introduction from Holland, and a most 
heautiful velvety red, is worthy of equal 
praise. 


Price—$1.00 each $10.00 per dozen 


The full, medium size flowers are born in 
clusters throughout the season. Only when 
winter weather sets in, do they stop bloom- 


ing. ; 
Their bushy growth, medium height, and 
attractive foliage make them also very 


suitable for hedging. 


We grow a complete line of roses. 
Catalog sent upon request. 


GERARD K. KLYN 
MENTOR, OHIO 


Visit our fields. 500,000 roses 
every summer. 


in bloom 














Gladiolus Collection 


6 Each, Large Gladiolus bulbs, labeled, Prepaid 
for $2 


BELLA DONNA PICARDY 
E I FARRINGTON SONATINE 
LOTUS TOKEN 


MRS. R CHASE VAGABOND PRINCE 
Write Dept. F for !942 Catalog 


SEABROOK NURSERIES 


SEABROOK NEW HAMPSHIRE 





Get this Beau tifu/ and 


/nstructive Book from 


woos 
y root cnr LA 
Hundreds of special offers on choice id 
flowers. roses. shrubbery. fruit and orna- 
mental’ trees. Many valuable hints on planting 
and care. All plants guaranteed highest quality. 
lowest pri 1 di fe 













tea 
y orders. 


ill Nurseries, Box F 22, Tipp City, Ohio 








Gladiolus Bulbs 


Highest Quality 
Send for listing 
leading It’s 


REDWOOD NURSERIES 
. O. Box 587 SALEM, OREGON 


Lowest Prices 
200 


free 


catalog 
varieties. 






















PFEIFFER Seon. GLADS’ 





} Prize winning Northern 

grown Gladioli five each 

of 20 varieties mixed and 

unlabeled, including  fa- 

mous lovely varieties like ones 

Wasaga, Margaret Fulton,Giant Nymph, 

i) Pride of Wanakah, Queen of Bremen, 

Marnia etc. Bulbs one inch or larger, 

sure to bloom. Real Bargain—100 for $1.00 post- 
id. Order now—or Get New 1942 Pfeiffer Flower 

Catalog Free. We urge you to act at once—and write today! 


PFEIFFER NURSERY, Box F-40, Winona, Minn. 

















FINE GLADIOLI 


Medium size bulbs (1-114 inches) Per 100 Postpaid 


CE bis case aesaws $1.00 Golden Frills... . .$1.00 
EE, oc.000 nn eee ewee 2.00 Maid of Orleans.. . 1.00 
5. irk hee 6.00 PROOTORR. ... 20008 1.00 
Dr. F. E. Bennett.... 1.00 Picardy ... : 1.00 
fk” eee 1.50 Queen of Bremen..... 1.00 


Minimum order $1.00, 25 bulbs at same rate 


A. P. Bonvallet and Co., Wichert, Illinois 





ORCHIDS 


For the connoisseur or beginner. Special 
offerings will be furnished on request. 
Advise blooming period desired and 
your growing conditions—i.e., night tem- 
perature. Seedlings of the Cattleya 
genera in 13-inch up to 4-inch pots at 
prices from $1 to $15. Descriptive cata- 


log with culture notes post free. 


L. SHERMAN ADAMS CO. 


Orchid Hybridists—Growers and Importers 
WELLESLEY, MASS. 


















Al Says:- 


Harry L. Stimson, teacher in a Seattle 
high school, has undertaken to find out all 
there is to know about Alstromerias. He 
is accumulating in his hobby garden just 
south of Seattle every kind of Alstromeria 
he can obtain. Many of these must be 
secured from South America through vari- 
ous channels. Then for more than two 
years, Stimson has been gathering together 
everything im print about these so-called 
Peruvian Lilies. Much that earlier bota- 
nists wrote was in Latin. Other material 
is in Spanish. Much of this must be ob- 
tained as a photostat copy from distant 
libraries, some in Europe. Stimson is now 


translating all this, a laborious job. When 
finished, he hopes to write a composite 
account based on all sources. He is also 


making photographié records in kodachrome 
of the flowers. As he showed some of these 
to me recently, he told me that color 
pictures are a great help in identifying 
and comparing. 


In the Pacific Northwest, there 1s 
now a trial garden of the All- 
America annuals in the nursery of 
the University of Washington Ar- 
boretum at Seattle. The growing 
is being done by D. O. Crummett, 
superintendent of greenhouses and 
nursery. Mr. Crummett told me, 
when I visited these trials last 
summer, that when the plants were 
first moved out from the green- 
house, he had to keep a_ night 
guard there for a week to keep off 
pheasants. Slug bait was placed all 
around and through the trials, too. 


At last, David F. Hall of Illinois has 
issued his own price list, through which he 
is offering his own Iris introductions for 
sale. For some years, Mr. Hall has been 
coming into recognition as an outstanding 
originator of Iris. This is his hobby, for 
downtown in Chicago he is an important 
executive in a large business organization. 
For several years past he has turned over 
his originations to various commercial 
growers who introduced them. But last 
summer he introduced his new ones himself. 
His modest price list announced Buttercup 
Lane, Stardom, The Admiral, Samovar and 
Invictur. Four of these already had won 
Honorable Mention from American Iris 
Society judges, previous to the 1941 bloom 
season. 


If Dr. Harry M. Semans, dean 
emeritus of the College of Dentistry 
at Ohio State University and dean 
de facto of amateur Rose growers 
of Columbus, Ohio, ever has 
burglars, it’s a safe bet they will be 
after his Volume I of the Ameri- 
can Rose Society Annual. Dr. 
Semans has one of the few copies 
of this still in captivity. He was 
once offered $50 for it and he was 
told of a man who would pay him 
$100. But he just laughs at the 
idea of selling. Dr. Semans has 
been a member of the American 
Rose Society also continuously 
since 1912. He is also a member 
of the Columbus Rose Club. 


Al Amsel 








Get This Choice New English 
PHLOX "CAMLA" 


FREE 


with novelties from our 
1942 Illustrated Catalogue 


Alyssum Saxatile fi.pl. 
Anthemis “Moonlight” 

Aster Frikarti 

Aster “Harrington Pink” 
Arabis “Spring Charm” 
Campanula “Pride of Exmouth” 
Campanula “Telham Glory” 
Dianthus “Little Joe” 
Gaillardia “Golden Goddess” 
Heuchera “Spitfire” 

Liatris “White Spire” 

Phlox “Flash” 

Phlox “Eva Foerster” 
Polyanthus “Giant Bouquet” 
Primula Heleniae 
Pulmonaria “Salmon Glory” 





Above, Each 40c—Phiox *'Camia’’ sent 
FREE with all erders for $2.00 or more 
from above list. 











Write for Complete Catalogue of 
Plants and Seeds. 


RALPH E. HUNTINGTON NURSERY 


Box F Painesville, Ohio 


























y oF MY 


sew FOR FREE yg h 


of ROSES 






Lists about 250 varieties 


including special offers 
and gives cultural infor- 
mation and helps. We are Rose 


Experts. Our easy growing roses 
give unusual satisfaction. Send today 
for your copy of the Blue Book. 


MELVIN E. WYANT, Rose Specialist 
Box F MENTOR, OHIO 


® CARNATIONS @ 


New Hardy English Border Carnation Julia 
Christenson. Yellow ground. Heavily marked 
and splashed Oxblood Red. Prolific bloomer, 
rigid stems, perfect non-splitting calyx. Flow- 
ers 3 to 4 inches across. Extra large layered 
plants. A sensational Hardy Carnation. 75¢ 
each, 3 plants for $2.00 postage paid. Catalogue 
on request. 


R. H. PRATT 





Renton, Wash. 





Large Flowered 


3'MuMs 


To acquaint you with my Outstand- 
ing Bargain Offers in Plants— Bulbs N 
— Seeds — Shrubs and Nursery Items I will 
send you 3 Giant Flowering Chrysan- 2 
themums for 10c with copy of my Gare 
FREE Big Illustrated 1942 Catalog— 

featuring more than 150 New and 
Rare House Plants — and thousands of garden 
items at Bargain Prices. Send l(c tocover post- 
age and packing "Mums, or Postal for Catalog Alone. 
H.W. BUCKBEE — GREAT NORTHERN SEED CO. 
CHARLOTTE M. HAINES Now owned and consolidated with 


R. H. SHUMWAY SEEDSMAN nocxrono. nt. 


PLANT WILDFLOWERS 
for early bloom THIS SPRING 


All plants are of mature age. Sure to bloom. 


AQUILEGIA CANADENSIS—(Wild Columbine) 

CALTHA PALUSTRIS—(Marsh Marigold) 

DICENTRA CUCULLARIA—(Dutchman’'s Breeches) 
DODECATHEON MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

HEPATICA MEADIA—(Shooting Stars) 

MERTENSIA VIRGINICA—(Bluebells) 

PHLOX DIVARICATA—(Sweet William) 

SANGUINARIA CANADENS!S—(Bloodroot) 

TRILLIUM ERECTUM—(Wake-Robin) 

TRILLIUM GRANDIFLORUM—(Large Flowering White) 
VIOLA PEDATA—(Birds-foot Violet) 

VIOLA PUBESCENS—(Downy Yellow Violet) 

Order now. Specify preferred shipping date or we will shi 
at proper time. All orders are promptly acknowledged. 
Your selection: 10 for $1.00; 5 each of above listed plants 
(60 in all) $5.00; 10 each of above (120 in all) $9.00. 


Catalog of Hardy Perennials and Rock Piants free. 


HEREFORD’S GARDENS, Oakford, Illinois 
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Something NEW 


in Gladiolus! 
The Twomey Strain 


Widely acclaimed by critics 
—highly recognized on the 
show bench as a vastly 
superior strain. We know its 
merits and are proud to offer 
these outstanding varieties 
at a very reasonable price. 


Twomey Strain 
Collection 

5 Margaret Beaton 

2 Lord Selkirk 

5 Camrose 

12 bulbs for $2.25 
(value $3.50) 


Six large and six medium-size 

bulbs to prolong blooming 

season. 

Write for illustrated cata- 
log — it's FREE! 


CROIX FARMS 


Louis R. Fischer 
Hastings, Minnesota 














PANSY SEED 


Jumbo Strain 


This is the famous ‘Santa Anita’ 
pansy which every year causes so much 
admiration at Santa Anita. Lovely 
large flowers in a gorgeous array of 


Large Pkt. of Seed. Special price $1.00 

Trial Pkt. 50c. 
GOODES SEEDS, 
Send for new 





1272 N. Lake Ave., 
1942 Catalog, Free 





strong, healthy, upland-grown 
fruit trees in your Defense 
and insure a variety of the 
best fruit for your family’s needs. 
Apples, Pears, Plums, Peaches, Cher- 
ries, Grapes, Berries. Bearing-age trees 
available if desired. Also Dwarf Apples 
and Pears. New Catalog gives full ir 
descriptions. Order with confi- /ao%? 
dence. Your money cheerfully /9 
refunded if you aren’t satisfied. 
SEND FOR»> 


Kelly Bros. Nurseries,291 Maple St., Dansville, N.Y. 








Sensaticnally New 


YELLOW DELPHINIUM 


Ideal for border and cutting 
Be the first in your neighborhood to 
about it. 
Free circular, with complete information, culture 
and prices. Write to-day. 


HEREFORD'S GARDENS °. 


learn all 


Oakford, Ill. 





THREE SPRINGS 


PATRIOTIC COLLECTION 





WATERLILIES 


Three popular Waterlilies in three popular 
colors—Red, White, Blue. 
JAMES BRYDON. Red. 


ODORATA GIGANTEA. White. 
BLUE BEAUTY. Riue 


One of each 
$4.45 


NATIONAL COLLECTION 


LOTUS DENTATA. White. 
a One of each 


$6.00 


Ss 
ROSE AREY. Pin 
BLUE BEAUTY. Blue. 
CHROMATELLA. Yellow. 


Our new Waterlily Catalog is ready. Many pictures 
in color. Telis how to plant. Lists aquatic plants 
and Fancy Fish. Write today. 


Three Springs Fisheries 


822 No. Main Road, Lilypons, Md. 


411 No. 7th St., Suite 713 333 N. Michigan Ave. 
Dept. 822, St. Louis, Mo. Dept.822, Chicago, III. 

















The 1942 All-America Vegetables 


By W. RAY HASTINGS 


Chairman, All-America Selections 


HE responsibility of All-America 

Selections is to register all new 

varieties of seeds. Samples of pro- 
posed new varieties, before offered for 
distribution, are planted in trial grounds 
in the different climatic sections of the 
United States and southern Canada. From 
and reports of the judges in 
charge of these comparative trial grounds, 
the really different and superior new 
varieties are determnied. The winners are 
recommended to gardeners of North 
America, where these varieties may be de- 
pended upon to produce better vegetables 
than other similar kinds. 


secoring’s 


The All-America Vegetable Selections 
for 1942 introduction are not in large 


quantity supply this year, but all gar- 
deners have an opportunity to get some 
seeds of them through their own favorite 
seedsmen. The following are the 1942 All- 
America vegetable selections. 

Decatur Pole Bean wins the only Silver 
Medal award in two years. It is recom- 
mended wherever pole snap beans grow, 
so will be a widely welcomed member of 
pole varieties. Decatur produces long, 
practically round, nearly straight, string- 
less, meaty pods of fine quality. It grows 
vigorously to 6 or 7 feet and starts bear- 
ing early. 

As beans are one of the most important 
home garden vegetables, we are fortunate 
in having another fine new variety to 
plant. Medal Refugee is a bush snap bean, 
good for shelled beans because it’s white 
and the first white-seeded Refugee bean, 
also being resistant to common bean 
mosaic. It is hard to beat for high vield. 
The pods are round, smooth, stringless 
straight to slightly curved, and _ silvery 
ereen. It is recommended for home and 
canning use and wins a Bronze Medal. 

One other vegetable wins a_ Bronze 


Medal and we must thank Dr. Ralph Sin- 





Above is Lincoln, new sweet corn bred in 


Connecticut; highest scoring 


having dark green pods 





1942 All-America Vegetables 


Silver Medals 
Pole Snap Bean, Decatur 


Bronze Medals 
Bush Snap Bean, Medal Refugee 
Hybrid Sweet Corn, Lincoln 


Honorable Mention 
Lettuce Cosberg 600 
Lettuce New York P W 55 
Fordhook Zucchini Squash 


Hybrid Sweet Corn, Topflight 
Bantam 
Bush Snap Bean, Long Island 
Longpod 


Louisiana Green Velvet Okra 











All-America 
vegetable this year is Decatur Pole Bean, 
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gleton, of the Connecticut Experiment 
Station, for producing another hybrid 
sweet corn winner—Lineoln. This is a 
grand midseason variety of uniform tall 
growth, large eared and of delicious eat- 
ing quality. It is a heavy producer of 
8-inch, tapering ears, well filled to the tip, 
and of a bright golden color. It should 
displace previous hybrids of the well- 
known Whipple variety season or ma 
turity, for both home and market use. 

Honorable Mentions, which are strong 
recommendations in the All-Americas, go 
to six new vegetable varieties, of which 
two are Lettuce varieties. Cosberg 600, 
raised by Dr. Ross C. Thompson, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, is a combination of Cos 
and leeberg, similar to the original Cos 
berg except that it is as much as ten days 
earlier. Its chief value is earliness and 
sure heading qualities, even under ad- 
verse conditions, when standard varieties 
failed to head. 

New York PW55 is a very early New 
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Cosberg 600 Lettuce combines the qualities 
of the Cos and Iceberg types 


York type, of compact growth, medium 
size, with small. core and showing remark- 
able resistance to tip-burn. The earliest 
crisp-leaved lettuce, it should have as wide 
adaptation as White Boston for spring 
planting. 

A novelty, and a good one, is Fordhook 
Zucchini Squash. It’s a long, streamlined 
Black Zuechini, on bushy plants and heavy 
bearing. Eating or market size is about 
12 inches long and 2 inches across, though 
it grows to double those measurements. 
Like other summer squashes, it should be 
picked when small and tender while seeds 
are immature. The long, blackish dark 
fruit is attractive and delicious, 
borne closely around the base of the plant, 
and so is conservative of garden space. 

Topflight Bantam is a hybrid sweet 
corn from the corn belt. Like Lincoln, it 
is a tall vigorous grower, with uniform, 
perfect yellow ears of 12 to 16 straight 
rows of deep grains on small cobs. It is a 
heavy yielding, big-eared, midseason corn 
of good quality. 

The other bean is a bush snap variety 
called Long Island Longpod. It is ex- 
tremely productive of long, slender, flat 
pods, a few days later than the earliest 
variety, Bountiful. 

Louisiana Green Velvet Okra is the 
answer to some real prayers. Being round 
and velvety to the toueh, like White 
Velvet, instead of ridged or corrugated 
and spined, we have a prolific and tender 
green okra for home and market. And, 
no gloves are needed to pick it. Try it 
stewed, fried in cracker crumbs, chopped 
and stewed with tomatoes, and in soups. 


You’ll like okra. 


green 














Fordhook Zucchini Squash should serve to 
introduce this delicious vegetable to home 





gardeners who are not familiar with it 











1 48 > a Scott Lau THIS SPRING! 
. « « You'll Enjoy its - Wiest ieee 


Year-Round Beauty 






















@ Lawn beauty is no secret... 
Scotts combination of healthy, per- 
manent grasses quickly makes spark- 
ling green turf... and Scotts “Lawn 
Care” bulletins tell just how to keep 
it lodking its best. Mrs. Frederick 
J. Corl, of Louisville, Ky., enthu- 
siastically says, “My Scott Lawn is 
a dream,” and a New York custo- 
mer writes, “I didn’t know how fas- 
cinating lawn making could be un- 
til I read ‘Lawn Care’”. Plan now 
to have a velvety Scott Lawn... 
you'll enjoy it. They cost no more 
than the ordinary kind. » » » 


0. M. SCOTT and SONS CO. 
54 Main Street Marysville, Ohio 


Fece LAWN CARE 


Bulletins issued five times yearly 
will guide you in preparing a lawn 
of lasting beauty. A half million 
home owners would not be without 
this information. Write today for 
your FREE two year subscription. 















ALLS Fo 


To introduce widely for all 
America to enjoy these flowers, 
we will send you 5 Packets of 
35 to 50 seeds each, enough for a row of each in 
your 1942 garden, all 5 Pkts. postpaid for just 10c. 


Burpee’s Marigolds with Odorless Foliage 
A lovely assortment of Burpee Marigolds—large flowers, 
all best types—carnation-flowered, chrysanthemum- 
flowered, collarette, etc.—primrose, yellow, orange, 
and gold—including All-America Gold Medal winner. 


Burpee’s Yellow and Orange Cosmos 
Burpee’s Yellow Cosmos is new for 1942—for a glorious 
play of color we have also included Orange Flare—both 
are All-America Medal winners. The 3-ft. plants bloom 
early and very profusely till late fall. 

Burpee’s Sunshine Gaillardia 
Giant, colorful, double blooms on fine long stems for 
cutting—gay hues of red and yellow, many bi-colored. 
You’ll always want these new Annual Gaillardias. 
David Burpee Giant Zinnias 
© strixingiy different! Immense, over 5 in. across, with 
curled petals; shaggy, chrysanthemum-like. Rare, new 
shades of apricot, cream, buff, salmon, peach, rose, 
etc., some with 2-tone and 3-tone effects. 3 ft. tall. 
5) Heavenly Blue and Peace Scabiosa 
Delightful, soft azure blue and pure white flowers for 
dainty bouquets and attractive garden display. Both 
are All-America winners. Long stems; 2-ft. plants. 
Larger Packets —For a larger planting, 5 Pkts. 
of 90 to 125 seeds each, all 5 postpaid for 25«. 
Burpee’s Seed Catalog FREE 
All best flowers and vegetables —160 pages of 
helpful planting information. Have a garden— A 
grow flowers for beauty, vegetables for food. #4 aj 
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453 Burpee Building, Philadelphia, Pa. eg SM, | 
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W. Atlee Burpee Co., 453 Burpee Bidg., Philadelphia 
O Enclosed is 10c; send seeds 5 New Flowers postpaid for 10c. 
O Enclosed is 26c; send Larger Pkts. 5 New Flowers postpd. 25c. 
[_] Send Burpee’s Seed Catalog Free. 
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Gladiolus 


Are you familiar with the modern gladiolus? 
If not and you will make a start in them this year 
a really wonderful experience is awaiting you. Do 
not be mislead as to the desirability of glads by 
what you see in the Florist shops and the roadside 
stands. The most beautiful varieties are not found 
in either place. 

Since I introduced Picardy, the most popular 
variety in the World, eleven years ago, there has 
been a tremendous advance in gladiolus. Many of 
them now are as beautiful as Orchids and their 
variety of color and form is almost infinite. 

Gladiolus are about the easiest thing in the 
World to grow. If you will get a start in them this 
year, I am sure you will become a real glad fan. 
Many people have written me, thanking me from 
the bottom of their hearts for getting them inter- 
ested in the modern gladiolus. 

Send for the catalog which is awaiting you. 
It is one ofthe best published. 


CHAMPLAIN VIEW GARDENS 


ELMER GOVE 


Burlington, Vermont BOX 45 








3-Year Old Evergreen $9 
Seedlings for Only post 
Beautiful for Home and Yard Doctealion: 
Regular $4.00 Value 
10 Norway Spruce, 10 White Spruce, 10 Scotch 


Pine, 10 American Arbor Vitae. 40 in all. 6 to 
FRE REE old. Easy to grow. A Big Bargain 










BIG 1942 GARDEN ANNUAL = 
Illustrating in color everything for. 
a REE At New Low Prices. Send for this — 
mazing Evergreen offer today before supply is exhausted. 


CONDON BROS. SEEDSMEN ncektord, mnots 








MARIE CROUSSE 


This new introduction is the hardiest and 
most vigorous of all double Primroses. 
Light burgundy wine color, (deep rosy 
lilac) each petal bordered with hairline 
of white. Flowering size plants, $1.00 
each, postpaid. 


RARE SEEDS 


Our 1942 catalog lists many rare seeds, 
including Campanula carpatica nana and 
saxifraga; Ramondia Nathaliae; Meconop- 
sis baileyi; Primula sieboldi; Wahlen- 
bergia pumilio; Gentiana asclepiadea alba 
and purdomi, Delphinium cinereun and 
named varieties of Aubrietias and Orien- 
tal Poppies. 50¢ per pkt. 


WM. BORSCH & SON, Inc. 
Maplewood Box 21 Oregon 

























e’s Beets 


To see for yourself 
>) how good Maule’s seeds 
are, get this Packet of 
aa” WMaule's Early Wonder 
7 yn Beets--fine for table, 
‘ J pickling, canning. We’ ii i 
mail it free with A? 
Maule’s Seed Book 
-tested, guaranteed ~~ 
seeds. Send name, odin today. 














Wm. Henry Maule, 483 Maule Bidg.,Phila.,Pa. 
BULLETIN FOR 


FREE rose tovers 


Protect your roses from many in- 
sects and diseases with TRI-OGEN. 
Grow better blooms. FREE 
bulletin tells how. Write today. 


ROSE MFG. CO., 24 Ogen Bidg., Beacon, N.Y. 



















NEW SHASTA DAISIES 
That Bloom All Summer 


MARCONI. Pure white; extra large, double, 
frilled flowers; most beautiful of all. 


BEAUTE NIVELLOISE. The best single, with 
flowers 5 to 6 inches across. 


CHIFFON. Semi-double; flowers frilled. 
ESTHER REED. Full double center. 


SPECIAL Four plants, your choice $9 
OFFER of these beauties postpaid. . 
12 plants, your choice, $5 


FREE. With an order for Shasta Daisies we give 
one Pyrethrum Brilliant (red). 


Our new catalog of over 1000 varieties of Hardy 
Plants, Roses, Shrubs, free on request. 


CARROLL GARDENS 


P. O. Box F Westminster, Maryland 











Southern California Garden Tips 


By MARY C. SHAW 


SHORT month, and the last for 

quite some time in which our plant 

friends are even semi-dormant. And 
how much to do, for joyous spring is just 
around the corner! 

Soils should be built up and their un- 
favorable conditions as far as_ possible 
remedied. Spade to a foot in depth then 
top with an inch of peat moss or leaf 
mold, compost, and old barnyard fertilizer 
—a sack to every 200 square feet. Dig 
over and again and mix thoroughly. The 
result should be a soil loose, light and 
rich, just the kind in which most plants 
revel. 

Late in the month many seeds can be 
sown in the open. An early beginning 
means better root systems, larger and 
stronger plants that will blossom sooner, 
more freely and longer. So put in Ver- 
bena, Larkspur, Sweet Sultan, annual 
Phlox, Lupine, Candytuft, Seabiosa, Flax, 
Hunnemannia, annual ‘Chrysanthemum 
and the charming miniatures such as Gyp- 
sophila, Virginian Stock, Alyssums and 
Nemophila. 

Seeds of tenderer varieties should be 
put into flats to have sturdy plants for 
setting out a few weeks from now. Sow 
Ageratum, Lobelia, Aster, Nemesia, Pe- 
tunia, Agathea, Viola and Dahlia. 

Plant more Gladioli. If the soil seems 
heavy add sand. Set the corms 4 inches 
deep and 6 inches apart in uneven rows 
18 inches apart. This is bound to break 
up some of the stiffness, and the plants 
will tend to support each other. Just a 
sprinkling of bone meal 2 inches below 
every corm will serve as a real pick- -up. 

Start Tuberous Begonias in 4- or 5-inech 
pots. A mixture of loam, sand and leaf 
mold is right for them. The tubers should 
be set with the tops (hollow sides) barely 
showing above the soil. Moisten but 
slightly until growth shows. Put the pots 
in a moderately warm place free from 
draughts. Later in the season the Begonias 
“an be set into the ground, or grown on 
in larger pots. Strong light, early morn- 
ing and late afternoon sun will give better 
color and a more rugged growth. 

Azaleas are coming into bloom. See that 
their roots are surrounded and covered 
with pure peat moss for that is what they 
like best. The plants should be in semi- 
shade and have ample moisture at all 
times. Azaleas are not tender to frost, 
and with a eareful selection of varieties 
one can have their gorgeous flowers for 
several months. 

This is an excellent time to visit nurs- 
eries for Camellias. See them in blossom 
and so know just what you want and are 
getting. The plants ean be set at once. 
Shade is much to their liking and a suit- 





DELPHINIUMS 

HARDY PRIMROSES 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
IRIS 


Choicest Flower Seeds 
Our Spring Catalog is now ready for 
free distribution to. all interested 

gardeners. 


PUDOR'S lnc., Puyallup, Wash. 


Drawer 
(The Puget ar Country) 
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ably enriched soil throughout the growing 
season. 

Is there not room for more small trees? 
Very attractive is Australian Brush 
Cherry, the Eugenia. Its neat foliage is 
glossy and evergreen. The tree is easy to 
grow and to train, and its large purple 
fruits in fall are very handsome in ar- 
rangements. 

Crape-Myrtles bloom in red, white, pink 
and lavender when quite small. They are 
not particular as to soil, are rather slow 
growers and do best away from the coast. 

Arbutus unedo, the Strawberry Tree, 
is hardy and never becomes large. It is 
evergreen and has white flowers followed 
by brilliant red fruit. 

Hymenosporum flavum is semi-decid- 
uous. The blossoms are yellow and frag- 
rant. 

Keep on planting Roses and bare-roots 
first of the month. If the Rose plot is 
filled, set bushes in the background of 
the border and tuck in a few near doors 
and windows so as to have the “Queen of 
Flowers” with her sweetness and charm 
ever close by. 

Heed at once the last call for pruning 
Roses. 

Complete all garden plans for 1942. 
Sketch a map of the grounds and put in 
details of what and where you wish to 
plant. And going through notes of the 
past season will be a great help toward 
that “best of all” spring garden. 


Honoring John Adlum 


N April 29 why not sow the seed 
of Alleghany Vine (also called 
Climbing Fumatory and Mountain 
Fringe—Adlumia cirrhosa) in memory of 
John Adlum in whose honor it was 
named by the botanist Rafinesque? Or. 
better still, plant a Catawba grape vine? 

Adlum, who was born in 1759, is al- 
most “to fortune and to fame unknown;” 
yet he was a major in the Revolutionary 
War, a brigadier-general in the Pennsyl- 
yania Militia, a county judge, a civil 
engineer and a leader in the scientific 
movements of his time. 

As gardeners, we are more interested 
in him beeause ‘he wrote the first Amer- 
ican book on grape growing (1823), be- 
‘ause he was one of the first to declare 
that grape culture in America must be 
based upon American species, and_be- 
sause he was the first to urge the estab- 
lishment of government-financed experi- 
ment stations. Though his efforts in this 
last direction bore no fruit in his day, 
he proved the value of such an institu- 
tion for he conducted such a trial ground 
with his own means and published his 
findings for the benefit of the nation. 

But above all this his claim to fame 
rests most securely upon his introduction 
(1823) of the Catawba grape, which 
quickly became and still is a leading 
variety for home and commercial vine- 
yards, for dessert and for wine and, 
far as I know, is the only American 
variety to be immortalized by a poet— 


Longfellow. —M. G. Karns 
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OR HOW ABOUT 
THIS MONTH 


LILIES 


Formosanum (Philippinense) Lilies 
New Wonder Lily 


Rated the best of the hardy lilies. 
2% to 4 feet high with the white 
sembling Easter Lilies, in heads of from 2 
or more trumpet-like blooms. 





Plant grows 
flowers, re- 
to 12 


Bulbs should be planted in early Spring, about 
six inches deep, surrounded by sand. All size 
bulbs bloom the first year. 


BULBS, #1—35c 





each; #2—25c each; #3—15c 
each; 4—10c each. Dozen at 10 each price. 
Send for our 1942 FREE DAHLIA CATALOG, 
which includes Lilies, Chrysanthemums and 
Dahlia Grower's Supplies. 


Box 24 Vineland, N. J. 


DAHLIADEL 


Stassen's Everlasting Houseplant 


CHINESE EVERGREENS 








Grow in water—need 

little or no light or $ 

care. Exquisite green 9 

foliage. Superb 2 for 

year old specimen 

plants that usually PPD 

c sell at one _ dollar or 

ma each. Make deiightful 60c each 


+ aifts. 
STASSEN FLORAL GARDENS Box 17 Roslyn Heights, N. Y. 





GROW BETTER DELPHINIUMS 


OUR PACIFIC GIANT HYBRID DELPHINIUMS are ali 
double with blooms up to 4 inches across. Every known 
color. Yes, white and rose too. Seeds planted in February, 
in flats, will bloom splendidly in. August and September. 
So hurry SEEDS per pkt. general run, 50c—(3°' for $1.); 
from selected self colors—also white or rose—$1.; Hand 


crosses, $2. Blooming size PLANTS, mixed colors, large, 
$2. per doz., $3.50 per 25; medium $1.50 per doz.—$2.50 


5.; small $1. per doz., $1.50 per 25. Specimen white 

$1.; specimen bicolors, 75c. No folder this season. Nearly 

sold out 

DELPHINIUM EXPERIMENTAL GARDENS 
PUYALLUP, WASH. 





COLLECTION WORTH-WHILE GLADS 


5 large size bulbs of each for $2.00, 

labeled and prepaid. 
Blue Admiral, dark blue. Ruffled Gold, clear yellow. 
Irak, Smoky gray. Mrs. E. J. Heaton, fine sal- 
Elwood, big lavender. mon. 
Osmond, real orange. P. McQuiston, clear pink. 
Dream O’ Beauty, deep wine. Albatros, purest white. 

ve Maria, light blue. 
Write for complete list. 
Try our bulbs. You'll like them. 

FOSS HEATON GLAD GARDENS, Box 400, Creston, lowa 











RARE TI 


OUR BEAUTIFUL NEW CATALOG 
36 fascinating colored pages NOW READY Lavishly 
illustrated Hundreds pictured and described 
with full cultural directions. A handbook 
of Cactus lore. FREE TO CUSTOMERS. 
It wanted for reference 10c is appreciated to cover mail- \Cax’ 
ing costs. Areal garden hobby. For your copy Write Now! » ‘9 9., p-18 
JOHNSON CACTUS GARDENS uynes, CALIF. 


ABSOLUTELY FREE 


One of our new Wild Rose fragrant Tuberous 
with each $2.00 order for Tuberous Begonias. 









Begonias 
Grown by 


white American Citizens in a new district absolutely free 
from root knot nematode, a serious Begonia pest. Large 
assortment of colors mostly double Camellia type. Orders 


filled as nearly your choice as possible, while they last. 
All blooming size. ™ in. diameter, 50¢ dozen; % in. 75c; 
Lin. $1.00; 144 in. $1.25; 1% in. $1.50; 2 in. and up $2.00. 
Prepaid. 

FAIRYLAND BEGONIA GARDEN 
Leslie Woodriff Harbor, Oregon 








New Garden Booklet—3¢ 
The Seeder’s Digest 


JD’s 16-page vest pocket edition, “biled 
down” like his 32 page catalogue. 

The tips and pointers packed into these 16 
midget pages spell more pleasure and profit 
from your garden. 

“Added Attractions.” SHORT SHORT 
SHORTS under such titles as: Why Is a 
Weed ?—Pester the Pests—Would You Chew 





Wood?—Don’t Kill the Cops—Bean the 
3ean Bugs—Weed ’em and Reap—“Irrita- 
ting’ the Garden— 

COPY FREE with seed order 25c or more. 


OR, sold at 3c each. 5 for 10c. Nice to hand 
out or enclose in letters to garden minded 
friends. (Catalogue Free). 


J. D. Long, Box F19, Boulder, Colo. 














Your Garden of Verse’ 


The Lilt o’ the Year 


A melancholy mantle rests 
Upon the land; the sea. 
The wind in tristful cadence 
A mournful threnody. 

There flits no gleeful insect, 
No blithesome bee nor bird; 
O’er all the vast of Nature 
No joyful sound is heard. 

In garments sere and somber 
Each vine and tree is clad: 
It’s dreary-hearted winter, 
And all the earth is sad. 


moans 


In festal robes, bright garlanded, 
A-lilt comes laughing Spring; 
From fragrant meadow calls the lark; 
The butterfly’s a-wing; 
On hill and plain the wild-flowers, 
To crown the sweet event, 
Have donned, in mood elated, 
Their gay habiliment; 
In garments viridescent 
Each vine and tree is clad— 
It’s happy-hearted springtime, 
And all the earth is glad! 
—HazeL DELL CRANDALL 


Evening Hours 


The dusk has little gateways 
That lead to pleasant homes 

Enveloped in the soft light 
Before the darkness comes. 


Kach home is in a garden 
Alight with vivid blooms, 

And there are fragrant posies 
In all the restful rooms. 


They are so cool and quiet, 
After the hectie day, 

After the crowded hours 
That rush us on our way. 


They are the little havens 
Where we may turn to sit 
And rest us in a leisure 
The day could not permit. 
—E.Lua C. Forses 


My Choice 


In all my garden’s length and breadth 
I like these common things 

A sturdy, low-branched apple tree 
Where, daily, a finch sings; 

The clematis that trims the fence 
With garlands of white lace; 

The maidenhair and ostrich ferns 
That fill each shady space; 

The fragrance of quaint mignonette 
When touched with evening dew 

And best of all I like grass pinks 
Like those my mother grew. 


—VELMA D. BATES 


Indoor Gardener 


A February wind blows dismally, 

The sky is full of dark clouds hanging low, 
The garden lies in numbed frigidity 

And waits the falling of another snow. 


Today, I planted seeds despite the cold, 
For my tomato plants will mind it not— 
Their tiny leaves will presently unfold 
At my south window, in a flower pot! 


HELEN BATH SWANSON 
* Readers are invited to contribute original 
poems for this column. 























RE KIND TO 
WOUSE PLANTS 
AND REAP 

BIG REWARDS 


Give fresh air on mild winter days, plenty 
of water and right now, toward the end of 
the long indoor season, extra FEEDING with 
FULTON’S PLANTABBS. This loving care 
will reward you handsomely with strong, 
healthy plants full of green foliage and 
abundant blooms. 

PLANTABBS are convenient TABLETS clean, 
odorless, balanced, complete, rich (11-15-20) 
FOOD containing all the elements any plant 
requires, plus the new energizing ingredient 
Vitamin B:. Quick dissolving therefore, very 
easy to make into liquid fertilizer if pre- 
ferred. Plantabbs provide the most satis- 
factory method of raising beautiful house 
plants. Get a box today and watch your 
plants really do wonders. 

At all dealers in 25c, 50c, $1.00 and $3.50 packages 
or PLANTABBS CO., 36 W. 
Biddle St., Baltimore, Md. For 
economy, buy larger sizes. 












Se). DR. STOUT’S HYBRIDS 
aitaersts NEW colors, sizes, patterus, habite 
) 4 and seasons of these hardiest and most 
dependable perennials. Profuse, continu- 
ous and unfailing bloom from spring to fall. List free. 


FARR NURSERY CO., Box 121, Weiser Park, Pa. 














Perennial Seed 

Choice of any 3 for $1.00—catalogue on request 
FOR THE SHADED AREA 

Columbine long spurred hybrids. .50 pkt 

Coral Bells larjze flowers in shades of coral. .50. 
FOR THE SUNNY AREA 

Lupin Russell’s hybrids re-selected colors. .50. 

Aubrietia compact mounds, selected deep colors. .50. 


HOODACRES ORIGINATING GARDENS 
TROUTDALE, OREGON 
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TIRED of WORKING for OTHERS? 


BE A LANDSCAPE ARCHITECT 

@ Make this healthful, creative, profitable out- 
door work your career! It's an interesting 
hobby, too! 

You can learn to be a landscape architect by 
studying at home in your spare time. Written 
by a nationally known landscape architect, les- 
sons include: Garden Design, Landscape Horti- 
culture, Mapping and Field Work, Plant Ma- 
terials, etc. 
Don’t wait! Here may be your 
great opportunity! Write today for 
the free booklet ‘‘Success thru 
Landscape Training’’ which gives 
full details about how you can 
better yourself as have other am- 
bitious men and women. 


1 American LANDSCAPE School 
fem Om 6286 Grand Avenue Des Moines, lowa 
MR CARNES SERS RE 
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FLOWERING 
SHADE TREE 
NUT TREES 


Your choice 
furnished with shipment 
wanted 


SPECIAL—100 trees for $8. 


prepaid. 
WHITE FL. DOGWOOD — 
White fi. in spring. Beauti- 


ful autumn color. 

RED BUD — covered 
rosy pink fi. in spring. 
CARAGANA — Siberian Pea 


with 


tree. Pretty foliage. Yellow 
fi. in July. 
RUSSIAN OLIVE — silvery 


gray foliage. Yellow fi. in 
July. 
AFRICAN TAMARIX—feath- 
ery green foliage. Pink fl. in 
spring 
FL. CRAB—Hopa- red flowers 
red fruits very showy, and 
hardy. 


HARDY PECAN—grown from 


hardy northern mute. 

BLACK WALNUT — large 
meated strain Fine for 
timber. 


BUTTERNUT—large nuts of 
rich buttery flavor. 
HICKORY NUT — Produces 
nuts of finest quality 
HAZELNUT - tall, bush. 
Small rich nuts in clusters. 
FL. CRAB CORONARIA — 
pink and very sweet 
scented. Dwarf and hardy 
This makes 
little trees and our sales 
and popularity. 
SPECIAL BARGAIN: We gre 
plants and for early 


the twelfth ye 
and testimonials prove 


orders 


TREES « ‘tor s1.00 


15 for $2.00 
S$ 45 for $5.00 
Prepaid 
All fine 3 yr. 
old plants — well rooted. 


of varieties listed below. Planting instructions 
ORDER 


NOW. Will ship when 
OO by express or freight, NOT 


EUROPEAN WHITE BIRCH 


— fine foliage. Beautiful 
white bark. 
CHINESE ELM — fasvest 


growing shade tree. Thrives 
in dry difficult places 


LOMBARDY POPLAR — tali, 


slender, spire-like. Grows 
rapidly. 

GiINALLI MAPLE — dwarf 
hary. Beautiful foliage and 


autumn color. 

GREEN ASH — fine street 
tree. Thrives in poor soil 
and withstands city condi- 
tions. 


SILVER MAPLE — Popular 
shade tree in Mid-west. 


Rapid grower. 

SUGAR .MAPLE — makes 
beautiful lawn and = shade 
tree. 

WEEPING WILLOW—zgrace- 
ful drooping habit. Hardy. 


RUSSIAN MULBERRY — 
finest tree for bird food 
and nesting places. Hardy. 
offered these fine 
their value 


ar we have 


»w a fine lot of chrysanthemum 


we will sell one 


dozen best varieties of dwarf cushion and hardy ORDER 
rt for $1.00 prepaid. Will bloom this year. 
12 ‘fine hardy chrysanthemum plants for $1.00 NOW 


prepaid. 


THE HARM 


Box F 


ON NURSERY 


Prospect, Ohio 





Plant Special of 


Roots Plants 


All muperiane. $7.50 $2.50 
Alice Ada ‘ 1.00 


Alice lekean. 4.50 1.50 
Capt. Cedar- 

quist ‘ 2.50 1.00 
*Class . ° ° . 2.50 
Confucious .. 10.00 3.35 
Crowning Glory 3.35 
DeMolay oo 1.75 
Dorothy 

Lamour .- 10.00 3.385 
“seer 

Rog see 2.50 
Hillsthe Beauty 5.00 1.75 
Hillside Joy. 5.00 1.75 
Hiltonia Apri 

cot ee 3.00 1.00 
Jessie Kin 2.50 85 
Kilgores idol. 4.50 1.50 
Links Blue 

Triumph 5.00 1.75 
Links 

Gorgeous .. 1.78 


1941 Introductions 


Roots Plants 


Lowell Thomas 5.00 1.75 
Lynn Fontanne veunte 2.50 
Magic Prince. 5.00 1.75 
Mary Lynn 

Dudley . 1.75 
Marion Smith. 7.50 2.50 
Massasoit .. 5.00 1.75 
Miss Pittsburgh 4.50 1.50 
Mrs. W. Keene 4.50 1.35 
Penn Star.... 4.50 1.35 
Powerhouse 5.00 1.75 
Pride of Nor- 

Polk ...ces 5.00 1.75 
Royalty 5.00 1.75 
Rose Marie... 5.00 1.75 
Ruth Nichols. 6.00 2.00 
Silverton 5.00 1.75 
Trojan .. ~10. 
Winning Ways ose ae 
Zoto .. ° 7.50 2.50 


eer SPECIAL PLANT OFFER Correction 
ON 


EACH ANY 
ASK FO 


Springhill 


GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


8 VARIETIES $14.50 
R CATALOG 


Dahlia _Farm 
MICH. 
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KILL MOLES win 


Destroys moles quickly. 
Odorless. 


jealer’s, or write. 


OLOGEN 


sy to use. 
only 50c. At your 








More vegetable gardens 
will be planted this spring; 
our Country urges it. Here 
are ten of Burpee’s best 
vegetablesataspecial price 
--cut out and mail today: 


[} Beet, Good-For-All 
Carrot, Goldinhart 


Cabbage, Charlesto 


OOD 


Onion, : 


a 


Southport Y 


iO 





Tomato, Marglobe 


| Cucumber, Black Diamond 


Turnip, Purple Top White Globe 
Squash, Giant Straightneck 


Lettuce, Grand Rapids 
Radish, Scarlet Globe 

















n Wakefield 


ellow Globe 


ALL 10 PACKETS FOR 25c 


W. Atlee Bur 
450 Burpee Building, P' 
c Enclosed is 10c. Send 
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Enclosed is 25c. Send all 10 Pkts. Veg. Seeds. 







ee Co. (iPS ted 
iladelphia 
3 Pkts. Seeds marked above. 
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2 Seed ( Catalog FREE. 
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Amaryllis 











AMARYLLIS SPECIALIST. Send for Spring Catalog, out 


January 15, listing the world’s finest Amaryllis and other 
bulbs. It tells how to grow Amaryliis. Free. Specials: 
world’s best strain Amaryllis hybrids, 75c each. Three for 


$2.00. Sprekelia (red), evergreen type, 40c. Large Clivia, 
$2.00. Lily of India, Amorphophallus, small bulbs, 25c. 
Postpaid. Cecil Houdyshel, Dept. F, La Verne, California. 








Denenias 





FRAGRANT WILD ROSE TUBER FREE with $2.00 order. 
Camellia type, mixed or separate colors. % in. diameter 
= dozen; % in. 75c; 1 in. $1.00; 1% in. $1.25; 1% in. 

50; 2 in. $2.00. Prepaid. LESL IE WOODRIFF. Harbor. 
reson 


BEGONIAS—300 rare named 
$2.50 (our selection). Lecture 
Programs. Greentree Flower Gardens, 5343 Greene, 
delphia, Pa. 


varieties. Special: 6 plants 
‘Rare Begonias’’ for Club 
Phila- 





Baby Evergreens 


’ ————— 


JAPANESE UPRIGHT YEWS, field grown, 6-7 inch trans- 
plants. Five for $1.00; 12 for $2.00 postpaid. Tour, 5 yr. 
Colorado Blue Spruce $1.00. Complete evergreen catalogue 


free. RANSOM NURSERY, GENEVA, OHIO. 


Bulbs 














MONTBRETIAS 
each of 10 named 


flowered Hybrids, 2 
Spring price list on 


Earlham Giant 
varieties $2.00. 


request. WILSHIRE GARDENS, Hoquiam, Washington. 
SNAKE PALM, Amorphophallus Rivieri, 5 years, flower- 
ing size, $1.00. No list. Robert F. Haussener, Palisades 


Park, New Jersey. 








RANUNCULUS OR ANEMONES; 40 #1, or 70 #2 bulbs 
$1.00 postpaid. Tuberous Begonias, 8 bulbs all different 
$1.00. Illustrated catalogue. MILLIKEN NURSERIES 
CLAREMONT, CALIFORNIA. 











Cactus 





CACTUS—Best offer in Cactus world; 8 blooming size or 
15 small, $1.00; both $1.75. All different, labeled, cultural 
directions, Satisfaction guaranteed. Mixed Cactus seed 25c. 
TEXAS CACTUS GARDENS, Van Horn, Texas. 
CACTI-SUCCULENTS. Hundreds of rare kinds. Catalog, 
78 plants in color, 10c. Free with 25¢c Surprise Packet 
Cactus Seed. R. W. Kelly, Box 235-F, Temple City, 
Calif. 


CACTUS PREPAID: Rare ten 
$2.25; Colorful Succulents ten $1.00. 
559 Evanston, Kansas City, M.ssouri. 








$1.00; Hairy, “novelty ten 
Quality Hill Cactus, 





Chrysanthemums 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS 500 named varieties, all types, large 
and small, Hardy Koreans and others. Catalog. CHRY- 

SANTHEMUM ACRES, 1027 Boynton, Glendale, California. 
CHRYSANTHEMUMS Early Handy. Pink Cushion; 
Sunny Boy, yellow; Granny Soovil, bronze; Lavender Lady; 
Pohatong, pink; one each of the five for $4.00. Free cata- 
log describes all the better new and rare Hardy Plants. 

Y. 




















N. A. HALLAUER, WEBSTER, N. 
Dahlias 
DAHLIAS: 10 different, auteiediied, large flowering, $1.00. 


8 labelled $1.29. List Free. Reynolds 








River Ave., Lakewood, New Jersey. 
DAHLIAS-GLADIOLUS. 1942. price list of high quality 
low priced bulbs. Thayer's Gardens, Box 507, Amherst, 
Mass. 

DAHLIAS Large or small. Special collection of named 
varieties, $2.00 postpaid. Catalogue free. Far West 
Dahlia Garden, 1239 So. Verde, Tacoma, Wash, 


MICHIGAN’ Ss FINEST NURSERIES. Broadcasting World's 











finest Dahlias at prices you can afford to pay. Write for 
catalogue today. Hill Dahlia Nurseries, Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

DAHLIAS, large roots, postpaid, $1.00 pre iatelnne 
Giant, Hunts Velvet, Wonder Jean Trimbee, Sultan of 
Hillcrest. List of 160 others, low priced. Robert F. 


Haussener, Palisades Park, New Jersey. 





DAHLIAS, send for 1942 list of roots, 
of Hardy Chrysanthemums. Other 
COLES, MAGNOLIA, N. J. 





plants, also the best 
Perennials. OMAR 














GROW OUR SUPREME DAHLIAS. Bargain prices on new 
varieties. Let us save you money. HEWITT’S DAHLIA 
GARDENS, JACKSON, MICH. 








Dahlia Farm, - 


eebeieeeninns 
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Gladiolus 
GLADIOLUS. Bargains in surplus stocks from commenti 
garden. Send for list. F. G. White, Victor St., Grafton, 


Ww. Va. 


100 JUMBO PICARDY or 100 Large Mixed, 
shades, modern varieties, $2.00 prepaid. 
Skaneateles, m oe 


all colors and 
Ernest Dent, 








DISTINCTIVE “GLADS The best of the old and new. 
Quality bulbs, moderately priced. Send for our descrip- 
tive catalog. Everett A. Quackenbush, New Cumberland, 
P PammayavenaA.. 





100 BLOOMING SIZE PICARDY bulbs, the 
popular Gladiolus and one 50c bulb of a new variety, 


world’s most 
$1.00 








postpaid. Catalog of Gladiolus and Peonies free. GELSER 
BROS., Box F, Dalton, N. Y 
ALADDIN—2 large, 5 medium, 10 small, 100 butblets, 


$1.00 postpaid. List. FRANK LUND, COTATI, CALIF 





GLADIOLUS FANCIER’S GUIDEBOOK FOR 1942. 
righted. For the glads of Tomorrow see our guide book of 
Today. Tabulation of prize winners in U. S. 1941 Shows. 
Low prices on the giant glads. Specifie seed crosses. 
Create your own, exclusive varieties at little expense. 
Champion records, latest cultural data, etc. Copy free. 
HERBERT EVANS, Rt. 7 Bedford, Ohio. 


Copy 





GLADIOLUS BULBS~-25 varieties, prrensere labeled, 











prepaid: 1 large bulb each. (25 bulbs) $1.25; 2 medium 
bulbs each (50 bulbs) $1.2 4 small bulbs each (100 
bulbs) $1.25. Any Two po a ll $2.25, all three $3.00, 
LAKE NURSERIES, MAPLE LAKE, MINN. 
GLADS—Standard mixed, 75 for $1.00; 25 Iris $1.00. 
Nursery stock and garden seeds. Catalog free. =. 
Leemhuis, Cornell, Tllinois. 

GLADIOLUS: Buy bulbs early before price advance. New 


and old 
_ i, 


varieties. List free. 
Salem, Ohio. 


Cromwell Glad Gardens, 





100 BLOOMING SIZE GLADIOLUS BULBS. ‘enteash in 
50 gorgeous colors, $1.00, 200 bulbs $1.75. Write for bar 
gain list of newer Gladiolus. TAYLOR GARDENS, 
WARE, MASS. 








Herb Garden 


One sont each of 





Savory, Parsley, 

Thyme and Chives, $1.00 

MILLIKEN NURSER 
CALIFORNIA. 


HERB GARDEN 
Tansy, Garden sage, Dwarf mint, 
postpaid. Illustrated Catalogue. 
IES, CLAREMONT, 








Insecticides 





European 
Gladiolus 


USE ROTOTOX SPRAY for Dahlia leaf hopper, 


corn borer (write for special corn borer bulletin) ; 


Thrips dipping, soaking, spraying; Delphinium Cy- 
clamen Mites; Rose pests; etc. 20 page Green Booklet 
free with order or on request. Postpaid prices: & oz. 
(makes 12-24 gallons) $1.00; 1 pt. $1.75; 1 qt. $3.00; % 
gal. $5.00; 1 gal. $10.00; cash with order. Write for cir 
cular describing sprayer that works ‘rom the hose; also 
new Garden Gadget circular. THE ROTOTOX COM 


PANY, 8121 Yale St., East Williston, N. Y 














Nursery Stock 





MAKE PROFITS QUICK. Plant our bearing age Trees, 














Plants, Seeds. Complete catalog FREE. SOUTH MICH 

IGAN NURSERY, Dept. 68, New Buffalo, Mich. 
Special Offers 

$1.00 SPECIAL6 assorted Perennials—35 Chrysanthe- 

mums; 20 Tall Phiox; 20 Perennial Asters; 3 Best Water 

Lilies. List. Sunnyside Gardens, Madison, Nebraska 














CATALOGUE—write for our illustrated mail order cata 
logue; Perennials, Bulbs, Camellias, Azaleas, Pot Plants, 
Gerberas. MILLIKEN NURSERIES, CLAREMONT, 
CALIFORNIA. 





PELARGONIUM PARVIFLORUM AND ODORATISS!- 
MUM—Cocoanut and Apple Scented Geraniums, Bushy 
each, 3” pots. NORTH STREET GREEN 
DANIELSON, CONNECTICUT 


Plants, 50c 
HOUSES, 








Tree Peonies 


TREE PEONI ES: Select 





from the 





largest collection in 


Ameriea, comprising 114 varieties in all types. Illustrated 
color sheet with special collection Prices. 150 choice 
Herbaceous varieties. Oberlin Peony Gardens, Dept. T, 


Sinking Spring, Pennsylvania. 








Water Lilies 
WATER LILIES, HARDY, TROPICAL, Water plants, Bog 


plants, Pink & Yellow Lotus. Instructive list mailed. 
HOWELLS WATER GARDEN, Shellman, Georgia. 

















Delphiniums 
SPECIAL—Delphinium Pacific Giants selected all double, 
assorted colors 3 for $1.00. Free descriptive catalog of 


universal hardy plants. N. A. HALLAUER, WEBSTER, 
I ¥ 








Electric Hot Beds 





Wildflowers 


CALIFORNIA WILDFLOWERS—Special mixture, over 20 
beautiful leading varieties. Grow anywhere. Giant packet 
25c. FREE catalog. Ask about growing Redwood Burl. 
E. JOHNSON, JERSEY AVE., EUREKA, CALIFORNIA. 








INEXPENSIVE CABLE units for home gardeners, larger 
for market gardeners. Durable equipment. We grow baby 
evergreens in large variety, Write. Ransom Nursery, 
Geneva, Ohio. 


CYPRIPEDIUM SPECIALS: 2 each, acaule, pubescens, 


spectabile, $1.00; 12 acaule, $1.00; 25 Wildflowers, our 
selection, 5 varieties, $1.00. Postpaid. Henderson’s Botani 


cal Gardens, Greensburg, Indiana. 
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Cascade Chrysanthemums 


EING one of those queer folk who can get 

enjoyment out of any plant, even a 
weed, it would be quite impossible to point 
out the one that gives me the most pleasure. 
And it would be especially difficult among 
the house plants. Right now (late Decem- 
ber) it would probably be Lorraine Begonia; 
three months from now it might be an 
Azalea over which I had labored during the 
winter; but in autumn it would undoubtedly 
be a Cascade Chrysanthemum. 
Yes, I love the easy house plant, the one that 
gives so much for so little; but the one that 
wins my warmest praise is that which has 


well-done 


demanded loving care to bring out its fullest 
beauty. All of which is, by way of introdue- 
ing one of the most intriguing house plants 
that I know—the Cascade Chrysanthemum. 
It will require most careful manipulation to 
get a supremely well-done plant. But the 
rewards are so great that an earnest gar- 
dener never begrudges the time. The subject 
is too long to be attempted here, but the 1941 
catalogue of Sunnyslope Mum Gardens, 
Dept. F., 3018 Huntington Drive, San Ga- 
brief, Calif., contains such careful instruc- 
tion on their culture and training that even 
the novice ought to be able to show a splen- 
did product next fall. Incidentally, their 
lists a full line of the different 
types of Chrysanthemums, including Spoons, 


catalogue 


Spiders, Fissure-petaled and the new Green 
Mum, as well as the latest in exhibition and 


pompon varieties. 


Primula Acaulis, Marie Crousse 


F you have had unpleasant experiences 
with double Primroses, take heart in the 
news that William Borsch & Son, Maple- 
supply variety Marie 
hardiest and most 
vigorous doubles that I have ever had the 


wood, Oregon, can 


Crousse, one of the 





Buddleia White Bouquet, a Jackson & Per- 

kins Co. introduction for 1942, has clear 

white, extra-long flower spikes from July to 
frost 


Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 





Double Primula acaulis, Marie Crousse 


pleasure of growing. Instead of the faint- 
hearted behavior of so many doubles, Marie 
is really sprightly, growing blos- 
freely and defying the rigors of 
northern winters with perfect equanimity. 
All of which would be quite futile from the 
gardener’s standpoint if the flower color 
were not pleasing. Rest though, 
that its light wine shade, each petal edged 
with a fine white line, will excite the most 
jaded gardener. Ordinary Primrose culture 
will make the plant a contented guest. 


apace, 


soming 


assured, 


Phlox Mary Louise 


HITE color in garden Phloxes appears 

either to carry a weak constitution with 
it or some accompanying factor which tends 
in that direction, and so one is agreeably 
surprised when a really strong pure white 
variety comes along. The new Mary Louise, 
which I notice this morning in the Corliss 
catalogue (Corliss Bros., Inc., 104 Reynard 
St., Gloucester, Mass.), 
as the strongest, and has the ability to grow 
and keep a nice covering of clean leaves. The 
catalogue descriptions that pause after they 
have stressed the large size of the flower 
heads do not tell half the story, for the pure 
white flowers are almost twice as large as 
any other white Phlox that I know. 


seems to be as robust 


Better Lawns and Gardens 


MONG the better forms of promotional 

literature which 
recently, “Better 
published by the American 
Chemical Co., 50 Church St., 
N. Y., deserves special mention. Beautifully 
printed on book illustrated 
in colors, with a full-color cover of a garden 
scene, and 16 usable information 
on essential could 
well be made a part of every working gar- 
deners’ library. Incidentally, garden club 
officials might arrange for a presentation 
of this company’s new sound motion-picture 
in full “How Your Garden 


have come my way 


and Gardens,” 
Agricultural 


New York, 


Lawns 


heavy paper, 
pages of 


garden operations, it 


color, Does 


Grow,” by addressing the manager of the 
Specialty Fertilizer. Division- at. the fore- 


going address. 








ENJOY A 


o garden is complete 
No se the beauty and WATER GARDEN 


fragrance of a Water This Summer! 


Lily Pool. Water Lilies 

are easiest of flowers to grow; no weed- 
ing—no watering—no hoeing. Certain to 
prove a delight for the whole family. 
Tricker is famous for Water Lilies, Aquatic 
Plants, and will give you all the informa- 
tion needed to build a water garden. 


EVERYTHING FOR THE 


WATER GARDEN ap 


@ SHALLOW WATER 
and BOG PLANTS 


FLOATING PLANTS 
WATER LILIES 
OXYGENATING PLANTS 
EGYPTIAN LOTUS 
POOL ACCESSORIES 
ORNAMENTAL FISHES 
FISH FOOD & Remedies 





Beautiful NEW CATALOG now ready! 
Profusely illustrated in natural colors. 
Helpful directions show how to succeed 
with aquatic plants, Tells 
all about Tricker's large, 
healthy plants. Guaranteed 
to bloom. Surprisingly low 
prices. Write for FREE 
copy today! (Canada 15c). 








a 
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2215 Brookside Ave 
e Saddle River, - J 


Oldest and Largest 
Water Lily Specialists 


2223 Rainbow Terrace, 


" or Inuependence, Ohio f 








Amoucan Crown Bulls 
DAFFODILS COLCHICUMS 


TULIPS « LILIES » CROCUS 
IRIS « SCILLAS « MUSCARI 


Write today for our COMPLETE 
CATALOG illustrated in color. 
giving descriptions and prices 


Gatdonvills Bulb Growers 


+ ROK 516 F « TACOMA 4 WASHINGTON 


















IMPERIAL COLUMBINES 


You should try our amazing, new strain of columbines, this 
season. Giant stalks—long wiry stems—4 inch lily-like 
flowers with 3 to 5 inch spurs. 80 color combinations in 
mixture Hardy. Perennial north or south Plant this 
month in flats; outside in early May SEEDS per pkt.— 
general 50c; from selected specimens, $1; hand crosses, $2. 
(all for $2.50). PLANTS—iarge, $3 per doz $5 per 25; 
medium, $2 per.doz., $3.50-—-25; small $1 per doz., $1.50— 
25. (April del.) Free folder. With packet of choicest del- 
phinium seeds, 50c. 


DELPHIA DELL GARDENS, Puyallup, Wash. 


Powel (aget 

















A novel imitation bird cage (above) for 

plants, complete with bracket for hanging on 
the wall. 17%” high overall. White with col- 
ored pot. 
: The standing cage (below) is 
j the same overall height and 
color. It comes: complete with 
| the graceful holder, stand, and 
colored pot. 


















Flowers ore NOT included. 




















FLOWER GROWER 













Things Out-of-the-Ordinary 


Chrysanthemum Pale Moon 


written in late Oc- 
Chrysanthemum Pale 
(originated by Bristol Nurseries, Bristol, 
nearing the end of a_ beautiful 
(sulphur-yellow, 
the catalogue says) blossoms, 2 inches, or 
slightly more, disbudded. 
Plants under black cloth shading blossomed 
earlier and the color was paler. It is in 
favorites among the newer 


S these 


d tober. 


notes are 
Moon 


Conn.) is 
performance—pale yellow 


across, if not 


fact one of my 
yellow 
Pompons, Gleam O’Gold and Pygmy Gold, 
nor so deep a shade, nor so early as the 
semi-double Acacia, but a splendid plant for 
the northern gardener, if its blooming season 


varieties, not so early as the two 


is taken into consideration. 


Salvia Indian Purple 


think of the 
only say that 
they are this 
(I usually grow the new ones one year) 
they are always put in an unfrequented 
corner where I do not have to look at them. 
And to show you how much I like Salvia 
Indian Purple which I had from Vaughan’s 
(Vaughan’s Seed Store, 601 W. Jackson 
Blvd., Chicago, or 47 Barclay St., New 
York City) last spring, I might say that 
it will be given a place next 
year. The color, a pretty violet-purple, is 
far superior to the older Maroon Prince, 
with his plum-colored flowers, and it holds 
up under the hottest sunshine. 


how little I 
I need 
grown in 


QO show you 
Scarlet 
whenever 


Sages, 
garden 


prominent 


Heuchera Spitfire 


O many good Heucheras have been intro- 

duced during the last few years that it 
would be rather foolhardy to point to any 
particular one as the best of the lot; but 
when it comes to the red shades, the vivid 
scarlet-red of Spitfire, which the Ralph E. 
Huntington Nursery, Painesville, Ohio, put 
on the market last year, deserves special 
mention. Its luminous color is not its only 
recommendation, either, for it also boasts of 
a long flowering period. Put a group of 
Spitfire in a leafy soil in part shade, and you 
will surely have a summer-long ornament. 


The Pink Calla 


LTHOUGH Calla Lilies are’ usually 
thought of as fit only for the 
window garden and greenhouse, they are ad- 
mirable bedding plants, blooming through- 
out most of the Take the Pink 
Calla (Zantedeschia rehmanni) for instance. 
If you plant a few rhizomes in a shady spot 
next spring after settled weather arrives, 
feed and water them well when they are in 
active growth, you will likely call their per- 
formance (lavender-pink Callas on 20-inch 
stems) one of the most pleasing in your gar- 
den. Then next fall the roots may be dug 
before freezing weather, stored over winter 


being 


summer. 


in dry sand or peat in a frost-proof room, 
and they will be ready to repeat again and 


104 


again. The Pink Calla and many other in- 
teresting plants will be found in the cata- 
logue of Oakhurst Gardens, 512 West Foot- 
hill Blvd., Arcadia, California. 


Two New Peach-leaved Bellflowers 


WO or three years ago a friend in Eng- 
land sent me a photograph of a Peach- 
Bellflower, Six Hills Giant, that 


towering said 


leaved 
several stems (he 
three feet tall), each bearing 
throughout their entire 
Although the picture did not show 


showed 
they 
large 
length. 
details of an individual flower, he said they 


were 


saucers 


Campanula Six Hills Giant 


were quite unique in their star-like shape 
and were a nice shade of blue on the light 
side. Since then I have counted the days 
until I could add it to my collection. That 
will now be realized, for I understand that 
Wayside Gardens, Mentor, Ohio, will have 
it in their spring catalogue. 

They will also put on the market at the 
same time variety Misty Morn which has 
all the earmarks—double, silvery-lavender 
blue flowers on 30-inch stems and sufficient 
substance, to make it valuable for cutting— 
of a winner. Advance notice says Misty 
Morn is far superior to any double Cam- 
panula persicifolia now on the market. 


An Early-blooming Peony 
F you overlooked Toole’s (W. A. Toole, 


Baraboo, Wisconsin) advertisement on 
page 471 of the October FLOWER Grower, it 
might pay you, especially if you live in a sec- 
tion like mine, where only the earliest 
blooming Peonies escape the ravages of rose 
chafers, to refer to it. Paeonia smouthi (I 
know it as P. anomala) is one of the species 
with finely-divided leaves, of which P. tenui- 
folia is the best known. Its flowers are a 
pleasing shade of crimson, with a loose ar- 


rangement of two rows of petals, that come 
a fortnight ahead of ordinary garden Peo- 
In this section, it, P. tenuifolia and 
P. officinalis are about the only ones early 
enough to miss the hordes of chafers. 


nies. 


Loma Dust 


HILE the matter is fresh in mind, after 
a season quite free from destructive in- 
like to give 
credit to the agency that gave me a year’s 
Dust. 
When I got my supply last spring the manu- 


sects and diseases, IT should 


respite from worry and losses—Loma 
facturers (Tennessee Corporation, 61 Broad- 
way, New York City) advised that full pro- 
duction would not be this 
winter, but they hoped to be able to supply 
all comers in 1942. I hope that priorities 
and other handicaps of all-out defense will 
not interfere with that 


reached before 


program, because I 
would dislike to go through next year with- 
out the efficient action of the neutral insol- 
uble copper and rotenone of Loma Dust. 


Matchless Lettuce 
fermi of my FLower Grower file 
shows that I have 


never mentioned 
this column—a sad 
which I am unable to account 
which I now gladly correct. A 
cross between a heading variety and Ro- 
maine, it has retained many of the good 
qualities of both parents, including Ro- 
maine’s resistance to summer heat. Refer 
to the current catalogue of Burnett Bros., 
Inc., 92 Chambers St., New York City, for 
it and many other good strains of vege- 
tables, and especially those fitted to the 
needs of the home garden, where quality is 
favored over quantity. 


Matchless 
oversight 
for and 


Lettuce in 


Petunia Glamour 


OU will not, I hope, let the glamour 

(how I hate that word!) of the silver 
and bronze medalists of this year’s All- 
America selections blind you to the merits 
of a winner of Honorable Mention—Petunia 
Glamour. If you like the Giants of Califor- 
nia type, to which it belongs, you will love 
its big (4 or 5 inches salmon- 
rose flowers, with their fringed wavy edges. 
Its chocolate-veined white throat, character- 
istic of the Giants, makes a splendid setting 
for its glowing color. Like other Giants, it 
gets about 15 tall, making an ex- 
cellent garden plant as well as cut flower. 


across ) 


inches 


Porter Pruners 


USSY about your pruning shears? Then 

you'll be interested in the Porter Pruners, 
with their “both blades keen” and many 
other features, including the ability to cut 
as well at the point as in the throat. Their 
catalogue (H. K. Porter, Ince., 
Mass.) will open the way to new pleasure in 
your pruning work this spring. 


C. W. Woop 


Everett, 








ack memes nacsenges Dilooming 


ARDY vee. CLIMBING ROSE 


ing Midas 


i: Midas will lavish on your garden the fabulous wealth 
—_ the Persian King, for this vigorous new Climbing Rose 
almost literally turns everywhere it touches into gold! 


There is no other like King Midas, with its high-centered 
buds and large, Hybrid-Tea-like blooms, for from four to 
six weeks—a blaze of golden glory for a pillar, porch, 
pergola, trellis, fence, or to brighten a corner of the yard, 
house or garage. 


5. & P. Co. 


Teer are 
z 


3 fj 
Plant Patent 142 


abblied for 


Have Hundreds of Large, Double 
Blooms from Even a Single Plant! 


This amazing Climbing Rose with the Midas 
touch will perform miracles of beauty for 
you wherever you plant it. Hybridized by Dr. 
Nicolas—nurtured, tested, observed and prop- 
agated by the J. & P. Dept. of Plant Research. 


Longest-blooming—begi: \ ntinues through 
June till other larg 
Lavishly prolific—many large clusters of 4 to 6 m 
the whole plant a mirack tth-of-Gold. 
Living gold—in size, form, shape rosarians w 
Pointed buds—golden-yc! 
to open, lovely for cuttin n in 
Large, long-lasting, double aeons 
ful, high-centered forn 
almost until full-« 
golden-y« llow gi - l all \ 
ing yellow till ps 
Fast-growing—establish 
out long, stout, bloomi: 
8 to 10 ft. canes; will bloom f 
Extremely hardy—inherited st 
through both parents; very 
stands heat well. 
Luxuriant foliage—bright glossy 
mer becomes deep green, rich an 
Realizing its immense demand, we hope we have 
grown enough plants but you are urged to order 
early; to be sent prepaid at proper planting time, 


$1.50 each; 3 for $3.75; 12 for $15. 


Write FOR NEW ‘42 CATALOG ‘FREE 


THE PARADE OF 


In natural color, you will find 
the debutantes of Rosedom, the 
first choices of the Festival 
of Roses, and all the favorites 
in the Parade of Modern Roses. 
See the new white Butterfly 
Bush, newly perfected Dwarf 
Apple Trees, many fine new 
Perennials. A postcard or let- 
ter will bring you one of the & 
first copies off the press. 


“Werldd Largest ese Growers 








Burpee's 5, 


OVELIEST colors ever seen in Zinnias—many two 
Rare, unusual shades 

of cream, buff, apricot, salmon, rose, orange, etc. 
Giant 5!4- to 614-in. blooms on 3-ft. plants; some like 
Dahlia-Flowered, others with curled and twisted petals, 


tone and three-tone effects. 


chrysanthemum-like. All colors mixed. 


30 SEEDS 





100 Seeds 25¢; 500 Seeds $1 


Burpee’s famous 
DOLLAR SPECIALS 


Zinnia Garden 
All types and colors, giants to 
midgets new Super-Giants, 
Giant Dahlia-Flowered, Cut- 
and-Come-Again, 
David Burpee, Cupids. $s] 
16 PACKETS (value $2.15).. 


Marigold Garden 
Twelve distinct kinds—tall, 
semi-tall, dwarf — African, 
French, and new Hy- 
brids. All colors. $s] 
12 PACKETS (value $2.05).. 


Petunia Garden 
Ten best kinds and colors— 
Glant Fluffy Ruffles, Bal- 
cony, Bedding, Dwarf. $] 
10 PACKETS (value $1.80).. 


Aster Garden 
Nine kinds, twelve best col- 
ors—extra early, early, 
mid-season, late. $] 
12 PACKETS (value $1.80) 

Snapdragon Garden 

Giant, exquisite, 1% to 2 ft. 
spikes Kight colors—orchid, 
yellow, crimson, rose-pink, 
bronze, sun tan, creamy- 


wepite, salmon-pink. $] 
8 PACKETS (value $2.05)... 


Vegetable Garden 
Burpee’s Vegetables for Vic- 


tory 15 kinds - 2 Bush 
Beans, 1 Lima Beans, 2 Rad- 
ishes,; and 1 each of Carrot, 


Lettuce, Onion, Corn, Cucum- 
ber, Beet, Swiss Chard, 
Parsley, Squash, 

Turnip. $s] 
15 PACKETS (value $1.50). 

Any 3 $1 Lots for $2.50; 


Any 5 for $4. 
more than 1 of a kind if wanted 
BEBE RaE EE RSE eae ae a 


ORDER DIRECT FROM THIS PAGE 


W. Atlee Burpee Co., 314 Burpee Building, Philadelphia 
Send me the guaranteed Burpee Seeds checked below, postpaid. 





[—} Burpee’s Super- Giant Burpee’s Zinnias Gar- a Burpee’s Aster Garden, 
: $1 


Zinnias, 30 Seeds 10c |} den, 16 Packets $1 12 Packets ‘ 
| } Burpee’s Super-Giant [| Burpee’s Marigold Gar- [(—) Burpee’s Snapdragon 
Zinnias, 100 Seeds..25c || den, 12 Packets...) $! |} Garden, 8 Packets. $1 


Burpee’s Super-Giant [] Burpee’s Petunia- Gar- ] Burpee’s Vegetable 
) Garden, 15 Packets. .$1 


\__} Zinnias, 500 Seeds. .$! (lJ den, 10 Packets. $t 
fny 8 81 Lots $2.50: 
iny 5 for $4. 


Se ae eee 


Name 


Address 


& 
|] Send Burpee’s 1942 Seed Catalog FREE. ® 
PS 


Boxe" talog 
OE 


All about the best. flowers 
and vegetables, including All- 
America medal-winner, Bur- 
pee’s Yellow Cosmos; and 
unique new vegetable, Bur- 
pee’s Celtuce (celery-lettuce). 
Grow both flowers and vege- 
tables this year. Write today— 
use postcard or coupon at left. 







is we 
+ 
W. Atlee 


Burpee Co. 


Seed Growers 
314 Burpee Bidg. 
PHILADELPHIA 
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